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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 533.—JULY, 1937. 


Art. 1.—LORD BALDWIN. 


* LEADING statesmen under the system of Cabinet govern- 
ment,’ wrote Bagehot in the year in which Mr Baldwin 
—to give him still his more familiar style—was born, 
‘are not only household words but household ideas. A 
conception not, perhaps, in all respects a true but a most 
vivid conception, what Mr Gladstone is like or what Lord 
Palmerston is like, runs through society.’ The observa- 
tion, for all its three-score years and ten of life, is as 
true—subject, of course, to the substitution of new names 
for old—as when it was written. A most vivid though 
not perhaps in all respects a true conception of what 
Mr Baldwin is like has run through the society of the 
post-War period—a conception so well-defined as to lose 
nothing by comparison even with those of Mr Lloyd 
George and Mr Churchill. He has come to seem the 
representative Englishman of his time ; and in his policy 
with all the qualities and defects, the hopes and fears, 
which it is the aim of this article to treat in close relation 
to his personality, may be seen the express likeness of 
his country’s troubled mind at the date of his Administra- 
tions. Quite as certainly as King George V set his mark 
upon what Bagehot would have called ‘ the dignified part ’ 
of the Constitution did his last Prime Minister stamp 
upon ‘ the efficient part ’ of it a conception of the way in 
which the King’s government ought to be carried on in 
the circumstances of a new century. And, as the mantle 
of leadership falls from the retiring statesman’s shoulders 
and his figure begins to shape to the sculptor’s hand, we 
may well ask ourselves, as a matter not only of personal 
but national concern, what he will seem pre-eminently 
Vol. 269.—No. 533. 





2 LORD BALDWIN 


to stand for when, like Pitt or Beaconsfield or Gladstone, 
he is seen in the cold finality of stone. 

Not indeed that in this country, with its ever swinging 
pendulum of opinion, the much-vaunted ‘ verdicts of 
history ’ ever become quite fixed or certain. A man need 
walk no further than from Whitehall to Westminster to 
measure the mutability of political judgment. The White 
King rides at one end of the way, his executioner at the 
other ; and who shall say which rides in triumph? It 
was but forty years ago that Gardiner made so sure of 
Cromwell’s victory as to present him in a little monograph 
as the model of the modern man; and now once more, 
with the decline of Macaulay and the discredit of the Whig 
interpretation of history, the wheel has come round full 
circle, old questions have taken on new aspects and 
supposedly lost causes new leases of life. Cromwell is 
not so far from looking like a Fascist dictator, nor need 
Charles despair of regaining his former crown of martyr- 
dom, if not as a confessor of the English Church, then at 
least as the better guardian of English popular liberties. 
‘ Personally sympathetic to the common man and always 
attracted by odd types, Cromwell,’ writes a keen living 
critic, ‘had no illusions about the collective wisdom 
either of the common or the odd. His definition of 
democracy as the creed of all Bad men and all Poor men 
expresses with unusual pungency what seems to have been 
one of his deepest convictions.’ * 

The quotation, whether or not it secures assent as a 
particular verdict upon Cromwell, is no irrelevant aside 
but brings us back to the original parting of the ways in 
English politics. It was Charles, rather than Cromwell, 
who put his people high, trusting to them more than 
proved safe at the time, though not more than was 
justified in view of the final, royalist conclusion. It was 
Cromwell, rather than Charles, who for the only time in 
history turned England into a military state, ruled it by 
major-generals and reproduced as nearly as has ever been 
done in this island the dictatorial idea of ‘the general 
will’ embodied in a princeps, fiihrer, or duce, towards 
which an imperialist democracy, untempered by kingship, 
instinctively and perhaps inevitably inclines. 





* G. M. Young, ‘Charles I and Cromwell,’ p. 74. 
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To this Cromwellian conception, lurking, sometimes 
unsuspected, as it does in the political philosophy of many 
an advanced socialist and bidding fair to return in some 
shape or other at the conclusion of any class struggle, 
Mr Baldwin, at all events, by every right of inheritance as 
well as of conviction, stands opposed. On his mother’s 
side he can claim descent from Macdonalds who were 
‘out’ for the King over the water in the Forty-Five ; 
whilst he is his own witness that, as a boy, he would rise 
only with the utmost reluctance when the National 
Anthem was played, because his sentiments were in those 
days Jacobite.* And, if with these memories there 
mingled later a regard for that gracious type of Methodism, 
which, as he quotes an early Methodist to show, had 
been to its adherents ‘ nothing in itself save a means of 
growing into the likeness of their Master,’ ¢ here was still, 
surely, one who had sucked the pure milk of Tory 
romanticism at birth and was the better prepared to 
assimilate the stronger meat of Bolingbroke’s ‘ Idea of a 
Patriot King’ and its réchauffé in Disraeli’s political 
romances. Time and again he will be found recommending 
in the strongest terms the study of Disraeli to the 
attention of his supporters—the study of that curious 
mind which had comprehended in its powerful, imagina- 
tive grasp the light fancy of Victoria as a fairy queen, the 
profound vision of her as an Eastern Empress, and the 
thought of her subjects as a free people, raised above 
the utilitarian ideas of the hour and rallied by the old 
legend of ‘imperium et libertas’ to the support and 
maintenance of a real throne. So long, he assures them, 
as they keep Disraeli’s ideals untarnished so long will they 
flourish.{ For ‘ with Disraelian Conservatism,’ he argues, 
* you can always win.’ § 

For in truth there is, as we may do well to mark in 
passing, another type of Conservatism—a Conservatism 
as strictly entitled to be called by the name as Disraeli’s 
creed is entitled to be called Toryism, or Tory Democracy, 
or by whatever title the collaboration of Crown and 





* Speech in the House of Commons, July 8, 1913. 

+ Ibid. 

t Speech to the Junior Imperial League, May 8, 1932. 

§ Speech to the National Union of Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tions, Oct. 7, 1933. 
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People in a common policy of social and spiritual improve- 
ment, unsullied by class feeling and enriched by a spec- 
tacular sense of the sovereign as the trustee of the ‘ good 
life ’ for the poorest of his people, may best be signified. 
These two schools are not opposed in principle and may 
in fact be found working in close accord, should some 
project of revolution threaten that ‘ broadening down’ 
of the constitution ‘ from precedent to precedent ’ which 
differentiates evolutionary development from radical 
reform ; yet they are nevertheless clearly distinguishable. 
Burke is the fountain-head of one school as Bolingbroke 
is of the other ; and into the political philosophy which 
dates from Burke and may be seen at work in the minds 
of Pitt and Canning and of Peel and Salisbury a strain of 
Whiggery enters. The thought of aristocracy is there 
co-ordinated with the ideas of the monarch and the 
multitude; and the argument becomes intellectually 
stronger as the polity gains in balance and harmony by 
the infusion of a sentiment distinctively Greek.* When 
Lecky + gives it as his opinion that the world never saw 
a better constitution than England enjoyed between 
1832 and 1867, he is saying only what might well be the 
view of any dispassionate humanist who desires to see 
education honoured, not only in word but in deed, and 
holds that representation should be kept in some sort of 
relationship with taxation. 

Such considerations can, however, possess no weight 
in a period professing, against all the hierarchical appear- 
ance of nature, of men and, if it comes to that, of angels 
too, the dogma of human equality and obsessed in all its 
political reflection by sentiment for the ‘ under-dog’ ; 
and the Conservatism which attempted to sustain them is 
as dead as the Whiggery which gave them weight. We 
can see it almost visibly dying in the person of the late 
Lord Balfour, representative as he was of much that is 
most appealing in intellectual as well as hereditary 
aristocracy. To those, indeed, who are more interested in 





* Not of course that the Greek conception of aristocracy was in 
practice identical with the Whig. ‘ While indifferent to the aristocracy of 
birth,’ observes Sir Richard Livingstone, ‘Plato and Aristotle accept the 
aristocracy of natural endowment, and hold that men rank according to 
their capacity to lead the life of reason.’ ‘Greek Ideals and Modern Life,’ 
p. 167. 

¢ In ‘Democracy and Liberty,’ Chap. 1. 
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the casual revelations than the central argument of Mr 
Lloyd George’s ‘ Memoirs,’ there can be few more striking 
passages than the writer’s description of his eminent 
colleague at a conference in 1915 with the Trades Union 
leaders. Balfour, Mr Lloyd George observes,* appeared 
silent and embarrassed in face of the, to him at least, 
new and unfamiliar aggressiveness of these sons of toil. 
For the first time, in fact, he saw before him Democracy 
confident of its own intelligence and conscious of its 
advancing strength. And in truth to anyone alive to 
the complexity and involution of human affairs, there 
may well have seemed to be cause for astonishment, if 
not for alarm. ‘ Dix millions d’ignorances,’ Taine had 
reflected when confronted in idea by similar conditions, 
‘ne font pas un savoir.’ Into the concluding gesture of 
the old Conservative leader in favour of subsuming the 
principles of his party under the opportunist politics of 
Mr Lloyd George, we may read, if we choose, a sense of 
helplessness and the recognition of a new force in politics 
beyond his comprehension or control. 

Disraeli had perceived and provided against the 
implications of the coming change long before its voice 
had become fully articulate. Sitting as in every sense he 
did at Metternich’s feet, recognising in the famous exile 
of 1848, as he declares, ‘ the only philosophical statesman ’ 
he had ever met,} and moved to no small degree, as his 
writings and speeches at the time bear witness, by a mind 
of which the wit and wisdom seemed to him of the first 
order,{ the Hebrew statesman, half cynic, half visionary, 
might well imagine that to him would fall the prize that 
Metternich had avowedly coveted and consciously and 
confessedly missed, if only because the time to take it 
had not yet come—the prize, that is, of reconditioning 
the civilisation of Europe on the basis of history and 
tradition. Under such influences he attacked, with a 
perspicacity that time has made plain, Palmerston’s 
doctrinaire attempt to graft English institutions upon the 
national character of Spain, where ideas burn so fiercely 
and compromise has so little place, whilst to the narrowing 
doctrines of self-interest and nationality he everywhere 





* ‘War Memoirs,’ I, p. 296. 
t+ Buckle, ‘ Life of Disraeli,’ 111, p. 191. 
t Ibid. p.130. Letter to Mrs Disraeli of Jan. 7, 1849, 
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sought to oppose the wider loyalties of religion and of 
race. But it was pre-eminently in the matter of the 
suffrage that he discovered his mind. The extension of 
the vote in 1867 to the urban householder, if at the time 
it seemed to Carlyle the equivalent of ‘ shooting Niagara ’ 
and to General Peel the evidence of the incomparable 
elasticity of a ministerial conscience, is to the historian a 
profound experiment in political science. Only trust 
Democracy, the Jewish magician insinuated, and you 
will see that it will support those imaginative, imponder- 
able values which to the keener vision of men like Burke 
and Scott and Shakespeare form the mystical foundations 
of any great society. The calculation came true once in 
Disraeli’s lifetime; and then the pre-eminence of the 
Trish Question completely obscured the tests. Salisbury, 
besides, had little use for or sympathy with Disraeli’s 
vision; whilst it is significant that Balfour made no 
secret of the fact that he saw Gladstone as a far greater 
man than Gladstone’s great opponent. Thus for forty 
years, except for its brief and boisterous exposition by 
Randolph Churchill, the doctrine of Tory Democracy 
slumbered, waiting for its hour and its man. 

In the member for West Worcestershire who entered 
Parliament in 1908 political observation had seen at first 
no more than a model back-bencher, no more than 
a man disinterested, modest, intelligent, inconspicuous ; 
and he saw, perhaps, no more himself. His speeches 
discovered, it is true, something besides the solid sense 
and prudent sympathy of men who have business in their 
blood, for he was plainly one who breathed better in the 
free air of the countryside, so that it might have been 
said that in the moulding of him the captain of industry 
had joined hands with the country-squire. Yet of how 
little account did this seem likely to be in a House of 
Commons from which sickness had but lately removed 
Joseph Chamberlain, where the intellect of Asquith and 
Balfour still held sway, the volcanic scintillation of 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill might at any 
moment become active, and the trenchant invective of 
F. E. Smith or the moving eloquence of Hugh Cecil could 
yet be heard. It was, perhaps, Lord Beaverbrook who 
perceived that the points of Stanley Baldwin were not 
incompatible with some modest promotion, for the thoughts 
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of Lord Beaverbrook sometimes found hospitality in the 
mind of Mr Bonar Law; and in this manner or, as 
others declare, through the recommendation of Lord 
Davidson, or in both ways at once, was Mr Baldwin made 
during the crisis of the Great War. From being Bonar 
Law’s private secretary he became in 1917 Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, and then in 1921 President 
of the Board of Trade. No outstanding statesmanship 
characterised his tenure of these posts; and yet an act 
of which the authorship remained some while unknown 
marked him off from the generality of men. In the 
summer of 1919 150,000/. worth of War Loan was privately 
redeemed, the anonymous donor of this gift to the nation 
explaining in a letter to the ‘ Times’ over the initials ‘ F.S.T.’ 
(viz. Financial Secretary to the Treasury) that the sum 
represented a fifth part of his whole capital and expressing 
a hope that the example, which he had reluctantly taken 
the initiative in giving, might lead to a general voluntary 
levy amongst wealthy men. Not for the first time in 
history nor the last in Mr Baldwin’s political career did 
hopes prove dupes. Of the thousand millions he had 
looked for, half a million only matured; yet what of 
that ? He had shown himself to be one of those whose 
strength lies not in word but in power; and as men came 
to know of his generosity they came to know him also 
for what he was—a man fitted beyond the rest to handle 
the issues between Capital and Labour. He had done 
this thing, however, in secret. The autumn of 1922 
required from him a public demonstration of character. 
Mr Lloyd George had by that date carried government 
by manceuvre as far as the nation would endure. Although 
his acquaintance with geography was so modest as to 
cause him, whilst negotiating a Near Eastern settlement, 
to confuse the familiar green and brown coloration of 
altitudes upon a physical atlas for a racial delimitation of 
Greeks and Turks upon a political one,* the Prime 
Minister had not hesitated to fish in Eastern waters without 
the expert assistance of his Foreign Secretary, who was 
no less an orientalist than Curzon; and the resulting rift 
in Franco-British relations coupled with the prospect of 





* Harold Nicolson, ‘ Peacemaking,’ p. 333. The incident is recorded by 
the author from personal observation. 
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an Anglo-Turkish War made men think in their hearts, 
what Mr MacDonald actually proposed as a resolution 
at a Labour meeting, ‘that Mr Lloyd George is a public 
danger to the peace of the world.’ Grey and Bonar Law, 
less acidly but not less firmly, announced their dissent 
from the Prime Minister’s, their approval of the Foreign 
Secretary’s policy. Feeling soon began to run high in the 
Conservative ranks—so high, indeed, that Austen Cham- 
berlain, their titular leader, resolved to bring matters to 
a head at a party-meeting. He counted on victory ; but 
he had reckoned without the member for West Worcester- 
shire. When Mr Baldwin rose and observed that in Mr 
Lloyd George they were confronted by ‘a dynamic 
force ’ which, if retained, would crush the Conservative as 
it had already crushed the Liberal Party, he carried 
conviction to his hearers, and when he added further that 
he was sticking in all he said to what he believed to be 
right, he was believed, as is not always the case with 
politicians. The vote, consequently, went in his favour ; 
the Coalition crumbled ; and Mr Lloyd George fell from 
high Olympus to that abode of disgruntled Titans in 
which he has ever since lain helpless. It was a remarkable 
triumph of outstanding virtue over outstanding cleverness. 
Mr Baldwin leapt at once into fame, instead of returning to 
the obscurity which he is alleged to have anticipated. 
Bonar Law played but a secondary role in these events ; 
yet he had always been cast for the star-part if the venture 
proved fortunate, and for some transient and tragic 
months he became Prime Minister. Transient months, 
for they ran only from October to May ; tragic months, 
for the most dreaded of diseases was upon him ; and also 
embarrassed months. For of his two principal lieutenants 
neither Lord Curzon at the Foreign Office nor Mr Baldwin 
at the Exchequer fulfilled expectations. Mal vu in 
France owing to Mr Lloyd George’s conduct of British 
policy in the early autumn, the Foreign Secretary failed to 
prevent the French occupation of the Ruhr ; ill-placed as 
regards America, owing to Mr Balfour’s ill-timed financial 
Note of the previous summer, the Chancellor proved unable 
to conclude a desirable deal. But for the irritation caused 
to Americans by Balfour’s supposed attempt to force the 
hand of the States by offering to remit foreign debts if 
British debts were likewise remitted, it is conceivable that 
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the British-American debt might have been funded at 23 
per cent. As it was, all that Mr Baldwin contrived to do 
was to fund it at a rate of 3 per cent. rising in ten years’ 
time to 34 per cent. Even so, the agreement represented 
a considerable reduction on the minimum rate previously 
payable as well as a duplication of the period allowed for 
repayment. Bonar Law, however, thought the compromise 
too onerous; and he was justified by the event. England, 
as orators assert whilst audiences applaud, always keeps 
her word. And so, indeed, it may be, if an occasional excep- 
tion establishes a rule. Only, therefore, in parenthesis, 
fo .snote, or aside does it require to be added that a later 
C. -ernment, of which Mr Baldwin was himself a leading 
member, unilaterally decided, doubtless for good reasons, 
to let the agreement lapse if only for a time. 

A winter of discontent comprises the whole story of 
Bonar Law’s Administration, for in the early summer of 
1923 his illness had so advanced that the doctors could 
only advise him to resign. The succession lay between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Foreign 
Secretary ; and high character and a seat in the Commons 
weighted the scales heavily in the former’s favour. 
Curzon’s mortification, as Mr Nicolson has unsparingly 
revealed, was extreme. He had striven to play ‘the 
magnificent man ’ for years, but his rendering of the part 
showed no more dignity in disappointment than his 
simultaneous letters to Mr Asquith and Lord Lansdowne 
during the political crisis of December 1916 show the 
loyalty to colleagues with which Mr Baldwin strangely 
credits him in a posthumous tribute. The country wanted 
in truth nothing artificial, ambitious, or ornate at the head 
of affairs, but just such a man as it seemed to itself to 
perceive in Mr Baldwin—very honest, disinterested, 
sensible, and true. 

The new Prime Minister’s character, despite his re- 
assuring pipe, was, however, not so simple as it appeared. 
His temperamental dislike of all bitterness in debate, his 
instinctive, sympathetic desire to do justice to the Labour 
case proved shrewder than any slick or slashing argument 
in meeting the confused thought and stammering speech 
of many Labour polemics; and, of course, he knew it. 
Yet even so, his parliamentary technique was still in the 
Disraelitish tradition ; only he would steal his opponents’ 
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fire, rather than their clothes. Also, like Disraeli, he was a 
visionary, and much more so than the nation quite under- 
stood, though again with a noticeable difference from his 
master. It was not towards the gorgeous East that his 
eyes were turned, but rather in the soil of England 
beneath his feet that his eyes were rooted. If a man may 
be known best, as the adage implies, from the company 
that he keeps, a statesman may as often as not be known 
better from the books that he recommends. As Gladstone 
made the fortune of Mrs Ward, so did Mr Baldwin make, 
if only posthumously, that of Mrs Webb. And Mary 
Webb was a writer who could weave out of English sights 
and sounds—the song of our birds in spring or the colour 
of our fruit in autumn—such a gossamer web of lovely 
words as to invest the whole English countryside with 
a shimmering veil of mystery. Glance at the scene in 
‘Precious Bane’ where Prue Sarn, in despair at her native 
disfigurement, withdraws to the eerie attic and is there 
suddenly bathed in so blissful a sense of mystic sweetness 
as to flood her troubled mind with balm. Here is one of 
the rare passages in our prose capable of filling an English 
landscape with the air of Eden, capable of creating some- 
thing analogous to that supersensuous magic of Eastern 
scenery, so tenuous beneath the light of early morning 
that men have fancied in their waking dreams that it 
might rend, veil-like, and reveal a lovelier and more real 
world behind.* 

Anyone alive to the charm of such writing as Mary 
Webb’s may be expected, then, to let his patriotism be 
coloured, less by any pride of empire, than by the thought 
of England rising in imagination from the sea, insular, 
rural, a land of field and farm and covert with a soil 
kindly as that good red earth of Worcestershire which 
lies always upon the horizon of Mr Baldwin’s political 
speeches, whatever earthly paradises may stretch beyond. 
Just here may be discerned the sources of a noticeable 
sympathy of soul and even of statesmanship between 
him and Grey of Fallodon, a sympathy which finds most 
delicate expression in his posthumous tribute to the other. 
Always these two seem for statesmen almost perilously 
aware that Nature is their heart’s true mistress, politics no 





* The thought is taken from a lecture of Sir Arthur Eddington’s. 
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better than a bond-woman and her prizes of no account; 
always they breathe a more rarefied air than the lungs 
of politicians can commonly contain; sometimes there 
may be seen in their sense of values a measure of other- 
worldliness infrequent among politicians at any time. 
Mr Baldwin, for instance, when he receives the Premier- 
ship observes that he stands more in need of men’s 
prayers than their felicitations ; whilst to the House of 
Commons he can speak quite unaffectedly of the claims 
upon it of faith and hope and love—theological virtues 
less at their ease, perhaps, in political surroundings than 
the wisdom which the wisest of kings significantly chose 
at the outset of his reign or the consciousness of vanity, 
ascribed to the same sovereign as he closed the book of his 
career and surveyed all the labour that he had initiated. 

Certainly faith, as exemplified in Mr Baldwin’s 
decision to take the opinion of the electorate again within 
a year of Mr Bonar Law’s decisive victory, in the fond 
hope that it had meanwhile come round to the policy of 
tariff-reform, lay open to the charge of credulity. ‘ Bald- 
win,’ Balfour was said to have observed in discussing 
this sudden adventure, ‘is an idiot, but he may be an 
inspired idiot.’ Inspiration, however, was absent; the 
prophets, led or misled, as is generally believed, by a 
distinguished seaman who had exchanged the pursuit of 
naval intelligence for that of political prediction, 
prophesied falsely ; and confidence died away into con- 
fusion and alarm when, as a result of the bold manceuvre, 
Labour for the first time came into power. 

Fine words, says the adage, butter no parsnips; and 
the Labour Party had now occasion to prove, not for the 
first time, how wise was the proverb-maker. At first, 
indeed, all was wonder and wild surmise. For a few weeks 
the new Administration was acclaimed as if it had been a 
Ministry of all the talents ; and then gradually expectation 
waned, criticism grew, and finally over the affair of the 
Zinoviev letter the new Prime Minister, who was his 
own Foreign Secretary, stumbled and fell, bringing his 
colleagues down together with him. Tired of Mr Lloyd 
George and all his works and ways, tired too of Labour 
and all its theories, England was now ready for Tory 
Democracy; and Mr Baldwin, whose leadership had 
survived the attacks of the Press—or, perhaps, more 
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accurately on account of the attacks of the Press—came 
back to power with a huge following in the Commons. 
His administration lasted from 1924 to 1929; and the 
years seemed rich with promise of peace and prosperity. 
At home trade boomed, whilst abroad the compact of the 
Western Powers at Locarno looked like the herald of a 
new and wider pacification. Pensions were increased, 
votes extended. Even the momentary alarm occasioned 
in 1926 by the general strike only added to the Prime 
Minister’s power, partly owing to his own verbal tact, 
partly to the catastrophic collapse of the movement 
itself. Keen critics, it is true, complained that, by going 
back upon a firm refusal and conceding a subsidy to the 
coal-trade in the preceding summer, he had given the 
impression that he was the kind of man who could be 
bluffed into acquiescence by agitations not in fact intended 
to mature and had thus produced the very crisis he sought 
to avoid. But the middle way in politics runs always 
along a tight-rope and requires almost infinite flexibility 
of mind in the rope-walker. That the Prime Minister 
should have seemed in his treatment of Labour questions 
to show some lack of the decision and impartiality which 
his speech on the Macquisten Bill had led people to . 
expect, was probably unavoidable with two industrial 
systems in ideological competition and two interested 
bodies—masters and men—fumbling for practical com- 
promises. Yet it may be that the Attorney-General’s Bill 
to deal drastically with general strikes and political levies 
might with advantage have been contemporaneously 
balanced by another, on the lines of the Samuel Report, 
designed to extinguish royalties in the coal-fields and to 
introduce some municipal control of coal-supplies. With- 
out that the Lord Chancellor’s abortive attempt to 
reform the House of Lords by restoring to the peers some 
voice in the definition of money bills and giving to the 
largely discredited notion of hereditary legislators a new 
lease of life was bound to suggest the prevalence of 
reactionary rather than evolutionary counsels at the heart 
of the Administration. 

In the marriage of Toryism with Democracy it was 
certainly arguable that the elder partner had got the 
upper hand, and by the year 1929 the country was not 
unwilling to take back into service a couple united by no 
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permanent ties yet not incapable of living, as some would 
consider, in sin, for short periods together—young Labour 
and old Liberalism. ‘ Mr Toots,’ as a characteristically 
contemptuous Liberal weekly * had been good enough to 
style Mr Baldwin+was, therefore, put out of office at the 
General Election; and Mr MacDonald and Mr Snowden 
were put in with Liberal aid. 

The fate of that feeble ministry which ensued is hardly 
yet forgotten. For a year and more, notwithstanding Mr 
Snowden’s advice but with Mr Snowden’s connivance, it 
spent money which it had not got to spend, for all the 
world like the profligate in the parable. And when, 
in the hour of reckoning, Mr Toots was called in to 
the assistance of these pioneers of a new and better 
world, an edifying spectacle became more edifying 
still; for Mr Toots discarded all the conventions of the 
constitution and developed all the justices of the poet. 
One might have supposed that only in opéra bouffe could 
a prime minister be shifted without an hour’s delay from 
the leadership of one party to the leadership of the other. 
But no one of any consequence so much as smiled when 
Mr Toots, with the King’s approval, brought about this 
extraordinary metamorphosis. ‘The Times’ always 
dealt with the matter in its first leader instead of in its 
last ; and the collapse of the gold-standard, the prevention 
of which had been Mr MacDonald’s original excuse for 
his defection from Labour, became in due course a new 
reason for his association with the Conservatives. He was 
no doubt the very man for Mr Toots’s experiment. ‘ Mr 
MacDonald,’ an eminent French critic is said to have 
observed, “‘ n’a pas des idées claires. Il se promene dans 
un brouillard autrefois illuminé.’ But, if that is true, it 
may be no less true that Tory Democracy was itself no 
idée claire but an old English design cunningly re-intro- 
duced into our modern constitution by a Jewish artificer. 
‘ There’s MacDonald,’ I remember hearing the late Mr 
Birrell observe in his somewhat Johnsonian way, ‘ wanting 
to become a Tory, and Baldwin wanting to become a 
Socialist.’ Ard in this way there came into being that 
memorable ministry which brought in tariffs, reduced 
unemployment, restored national finance, granted a vast 
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measure of self-government to India, and, after winning 
an unprecedented victory at the polls in 1931, was again 
returned with another colossal majority in 1935. It might 
even perhaps have been styled the Ministry of the Mac- 
Donalds, since Mr Baldwin was a MacDonald on his 
mother’s side, if only, that is, one of the protagonists had 
not been so innocently indifferent to and the other so 
openly contemptuous of the claims of logic.* For what 
Scotsman would allow that repudiation of that familiar 
instrument of thought ever came into England from over 
the Border, where an eminent professor has been so bold 
as to maintain that no man ever tried to break logic but 
logic in the end broke him? Yet there are hills beyond 
Pentland and streams beyond Forth; and who shall 
say that amidst the mists of the mountains a man may 
not see mistily? Enough of such speculations! In the 
sign of Disraeli the Twin-Brethren found means to 
conquer ! 

There was unfortunately one side of public policy 
which had been of much interest to that eminent orientalist 
but was of very little to his political descendant. Mr 
Baldwin had no taste for foreign affairs. It was the more 
unlucky that his colleagues and contemporaries had no 
aptitude for them. No considerable foreign secretary has 
appeared between the days of Lord Grey and Mr Eden ; 
and even Lord Grey was not among the greatest, nor can 
Mr Eden yet be placed among the proved practitioners 
of the diplomatic art. Throughout the post-War period 
foreign secretaries fiddled with the idea of the League of 
Nations—fiddled whilst in truth Europe smouldered like a 
mass of ashes ready at a dozen points to flare up into flame. 
Grey, as his biographer has lately shown, had no belief that 
the noble project, pleasing as it must be to every pacific 
mind, could have any future without American co-opera- 
tion ; and without that co-operation Europe was doomed, 
as he thought, to return to its old method of maintaining 
peace by means of a balance of power. It might have 
been better for the world if the Government had recog- 
nised the truth of this diagnosis, and better still if 
it had pondered more carefully the deeper questions 
that will present themselves to any thoughtful mind 





* See Mr Baldwin’s speech on the British Commonwealth (his last 
speech as Prime Minister), May 24, 1937. 
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almost as soon as the notion of the League is seriously 
considered. The recent publication of the Amberley 
Papers has shown that as early as the ’seventies of last 
century a clever young man could perceive that, if it 
was to meet the needs of the situation, any super-national 
authority would have to be invested with power to trans- 
fer territory from a decaying to a rising power. And in 
John Morley’s criticism of Amberley’s project will be 
found the wise reminder that the nations were as little 
likely to accept the dictation of Amberley’s cosmo- 
politan council as to accept Joseph de Maistre’s similar 
scheme for reviving the secular power of the medizval 
Papacy. For the best of machinery must yet depend for 
success upon the good will to work it. 

There was a further difficulty if coercion was to be 
attempted. There was the fact that, as Mr Baldwin 
saw, and said, and was often subsequently to be reminded, 
sanctions meant war—in principle, that is, always, and 
perhaps also in practice. And, close upon this, there 
followed the need, in a world of swift military develop- 
ments and sudden blows, to assemble and have always 
ready an armed international force of overpowering 
strength and rapid striking capacity. And, then, behind 
this again there lay a doubt—the doubt to which Grey 
himself gives some expression—whether anything was 
gained by ingeminating peace in terms of war. 

It had become a commonplace that war under modern 
conditions must involve the civilian population ; and even 
economic sanctions, to say nothing of military ones, must 
strike hard, and perhaps hardest, at the weakest and 
most innocent nationals—at the women and children—of 
the country proscribed. Were these the persuasions of 
the charity without which nothing great can be accom- 
plished, or were the enthusiasts of the League, like so 
many excellent men in all ages, resorting to the use of 
force to bring in their ideals and inviting the reproach 
that they knew not what spirit they were of ? ‘ Genéve 
contre la paix ’ is the haunting title of a recent publication 
by one who can put after his name the proud style of 
‘Ambassadeur de France,’ * and, whatever exception 
may be taken to its figurative presentation of the League 





* Saint Aulaire. 
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as a ‘ gigantesque Ponce-Pilate’ washing its hands, as 
early as 1920, when the Bolshevists invaded Poland, in 
the great basin of the Bay of San Sebastian (where the 
League delegates were then sitting in council), there 
can be no doubt that the book has produced a serious 
argument in favour of the view that the League as at 
present constituted embarrasses rather than assists 
diplomacy. 

Not hypocrisy, however, so much as ‘shortness of 
thought’ lay at the root of the League’s misfortunes. 
Whilst the conception of a collective international con- 
science postulated a Christian rather than a Darwinian 
background to society, the wisdom of Geneva was so 
remote from Christian ideas that it did not so much as 
know whether there was a God. The English, doubtless, 
for the most part thought so; but the French were more 
than uncertain ; whilst the Russians were as confident as 
their Government could make them that there was none 
at all. The admission of these last to the League’s 
membership thus discovered the fact that its other 
members were quite unaware that the matter had any 
bearing upon their operations or their co-operation. It is 
terrifying to consider in what terms a Hebrew prophet 
would have scourged this blindness of spirit as it is difficult 
to imagine what international mentality could be more 
shallow. Of the three binding forces to which Seeley, 
himself an early protagonist of the League idea, had 
pointed as the cement of nations, community of religion, 
for whatever it might still be worth, alone was left to 
Western civilisation. Community of race, even if the scope 
of the League were to be so narrowed as to make it ap- 
plicable, had lost all appeal before the impact of the 
Liberal doctrine of nationality. Community of interest 
could not be said to exist where one-half of the great 
Powers were sated and content to keep things as they 
were and the other half were either dissatisfied or else 
debating how they might turn the whole world upside- 
down. Only a Christian humanism, based upon the 
thought of the Fatherhood of God, offered any rational 
substitute for the idolatrous ideologies of Fascist and 
Socialist composition. But Geneva had neither the 
vision to see this nor the courage to confess it. 

The British Government, as was said, throughout 
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Mr MacDonald’s premierships fiddled with the League 
idea, for Mr MacDonald had not ‘des idées claires’ and 
hoped more from the music of words than from that first, 
firm rule of diplomatic intercourse that diplomatic 
endeavour should never be allowed to outpace military 
strength. And then in 1935, just as Mr Baldwin was 
taking over the leadership of the National Government, 
the long probation of the League came swiftly to a head. 
For the third time in its history it was confronted by the 
defiance of a first-class Power ; and, just as it had proved 
unequal to the situation when the Soviets invaded Poland 
and when Japan seized Manchuria, so now once more it 
failed when the Italians attacked Abyssinia. 

The crime of Italy has been exhaustively discussed 
with its aggravations and some at least of its extenuations. 
Less has been said about the folly of the League Powers 
in ever admitting Abyssinia to their sodality, though the 
unwisdom of the forty and five just delegations who agreed 
to its inclusion can hardly be exaggerated and should 
have brought white sheets as much into fashion at Geneva 
as were formerly black gowns. The British Government, 
to its credit, put up some, though insufficient, opposition 
when the French first proposed this extraordinary step ; 
and the fact should have been used to enable British 
foreign policy to escape the worst rebuff within living 
memory. Competent diplomacy of the old type would 
have reminded the French that, in view of their initial 
responsibility, the initiative lay still with them, and that, 
whilst Great Britain would support them in any reason- 
able measures they might think proper to propose so as to 
bring Italy to book, it was for them to say what these 
should be. Doubtless they would have done nothing 
effective; but, as Great Britain had admittedly no 
intention of taking isolated action, it was obviously 
better for all concerned, the Abyssinians included, that 
the extent of French intentions should be made clear 
from the first, rather than that it should be demonstrated 
by the event. 

To this common-sense conduct there was but one 
serious objection. The League of Nations Union in an 
ill-advised hour had instituted a peace-ballot which, 
though understood abroad as a vote for pacifism, was in 
England regarded as a vote for collective security. The 
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questions contained in the ballot-paper were such, it is 
true, that no thoughtful reader could consider them 
without reflecting that the answers to the issues raised 
must in the event be governed by circumstances. But 
people who liked the idea of peace and the idea of the 
League did not for the most part trouble to think any 
further ; and so, under cover of large general assents, the 
Union was able, when the case of Abyssinia came up, to 
bring a good deal of pressure to bear upon a Government, 
now plainly riding for victory at the polls. In September 
the Foreign Secretary on the strength of the wide-spread 
support of the League manifested by the Ballot-vote 
went off to Geneva and delivered a speech which, in any 
world where fine words do really butter parsnips, might 
fairly have been called magnificent. Even as things are 
in our own, the newspapers glowed with pride and praise, 
whilst the ensuing Election showed how well the public 
had liked it. Yet, when the roaring was over and all the 
wreaths were faded, the hour of reckoning followed ; 
and, hardly had the Government been returned, than Sir 
Samuel Hoare resumed the study of realities. The 
Hoare-Laval agreement offered the Italians a good part 
of what they had coveted and invited the Abyssinians to 
concede a good part of what they had been guaranteed. 
And therewith the clash of idealism and realism became 
complete. The idealists triumphed. The agreement 
which had been prepared for the consideration of Geneva 
was ‘turned down,’ rather inconsistently since Great 
Britain was no principal in the quarrel, in London; and 
Mr Eden, the Minister for League of Nations affairs, 
replaced Sir Samuel Hoare, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, at the Foreign Office. As for the rest, the 
Abyssinians eventually lost all that they had ever 
possessed. 

Not within the memory of living Englishmen had there 
been such a diplomatic mess; and, had the General 
Election been less recent and the Opposition less feeble and 
ideologically inclined, the Government might well have 
fallen. Never before had Mr Baldwin’s reputation 
stood so low as at this time. His self-confessed failure 
to maintain contact with diplomatic developments, his 
obscure, ill-defined, and perhaps undefinable reference to 
anxieties unknown to the nation, his questionable sacrifice 
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of the Foreign Secretary to popular clamour, all tended 
to draw criticism upon him. Yet in reality his uneasy 
divagations had only reflected those of his countrymen, 
with their love of noble purposes and eloquent words, 
their imperfect grasp of affairs beyond their island, their 
taste for experiment, their dislike of war. They had 
wished to see the League idea tried out, and, at greater 
risk to all they valued both in England and in Europe 
than they appreciated, it had been tried out. As the 
winter went on, they regained their sense of balance and 
realised that the preservation of a state which, from a 
modern standpoint, hardly deserved the name could never 
justify a new holocaust of the youth of Europe, so recently 
decimated in pursuit of ideals which the boasted ‘ fight 
to the finish ’ of the Great War had only rendered more 
than ever illusory and remote. And with this return to 
reality came the recognition that all the contempt lately 
poured upon the immemorial axiom that, if you wish for 
peace, you must prepare for war was little better than 
nonsense ; that they must re-arm, and quickly, if peace 
was to be preserved ; and even perhaps that the kingdom 
of God, if it comes at all, comes not by observation, is 
within us, depends upon no human machinery, but upon 
such a rending of the heart of man as may result in some 
regeneration of man’s spirit. 

Mr Baldwin was not ignorant of these things. In one 
of the greatest of his addresses delivered in 1926 he had 
spoken of the failure of the Greeks to create a common- 
wealth of nations, of the debt due to the Roman virtues 
of pietas and gravitas in the making of Latin civilisation, of 
the certainty that another war must cause the legacy 
of that civilisation to fail, of the ‘ fratricidal insanity ’ 
of hostilities between European nations born of the 
same mother. As we have seen, he had, as early as May 
1934,* warned the House of Commons that ‘ the moment 
you are up against sanctions, you are up against war,’ 
whilst in the November of the same year he had assured a 
Glasgow audience that a collective peace system was 
‘hardly worth considering’ without the United States, 
Germany, or Japan.t A man to whose mind such con- 
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siderations were present had no need to sit, as he 
significantly reminded the public that he often had 
occasion to do, beneath Walpole’s portrait in Downing 
Street, with its timely connotation of ringing bells and 
wringing hands, in order to learn the merit of keeping his 
country out of war. He had never meant to come to 
blows with Italy or to face the chances of widespreading 
warfare; nor had_he armed for any such event. Rather 
he seems to have felt that Democracy must learn by 
experience what stuff its dreams were made of. In a 
speech,* which in his mouth spelt candour but would in 
another’s have spelt cynicism, he told the House of 
Commons that he had not dared for fear of defeat at the 
polls and all it meant in pacifism under a Labour adminis- 
tration to tell the British people in 1933 that it must 
re-arm. ‘ Democracy,’ he said in so many words, ‘is 
always two years behind a dictator.’ And he argued that 
it must be humoured, since it could not at all times bear 
unpleasant truth. He re-affirmed indeed his faith, as well 
he might, that the instincts of the British people can in 
the last resort be trusted. But he did not add, what is 
also true, that policy will not wait upon a people’s mood. 
Few criticisms of the Tory-Democratic faith in fact go 
deeper than these admissions of a candid friend. 

Yet, almost as Mr Baldwin was betraying its defects, 
Constitutional Democracy was giving startling proof of its 
qualities. A national crisis, as unprecedented as it was 
unforeseen, suddenly called for a great exercise of states- 
manship on his part ; and, all the while, the people stood 
by him, calm, patient, judicial, understanding. It was 
such a crisis as perhaps only he amongst all our long line 
of prime ministers could have handled so well and, when 
he emerged from it, he stood out as the latest but far from 
the least figure among the greatest occupants of his 
office. A domestic policy which had run counter to 
many time-honoured conceptions of political economy ; 
a foreign policy which had bidden the nation now carry 
its defensive frontier to the Rhine, now look to its ancient 
moat, now anchor itself to Geneva; an Indian policy 
which had transformed the Indian empire of Disraeli’s 
dreams into a self-governing unit of the British Common- 
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wealth, might each and all excite and even demand 
critical attention. But in this last and greatest issue of 
his time, in this question touching the very continuance 
of the Crown and the necessary credentials and conduct 
of its wearer, he seemed, so far as mortal man can be, 
beyond the reach of criticism, moving with a great 
wisdom and tact and sympathy towards the inevitable 
end. Yet, had he failed us, State and Empire must have 
been shaken to their very foundations. 

The reign of George V had raised the idea of the 
Patriot King, inherited from the reign of George III, to 
the highest pinnacle of popular esteem; and it was 
essential that King George V’s successor should work 
within the framework of the recent Jubilee conception 
of British monarchy. It happened that Edward VIII 
was perhaps as little fitted to take his father’s place or 
simulate his father’s qualities as any monarch in our 
history. He seemed by the gifts and graces of his dis- 
position born for the réle of Prince Charming ; he could 
on occasion display the finest touches of feeling— 
as appears in the much-told tale of his resolve against 
all advice, to see, during a visit to a cripples’ home, 
some poor war-shattered wreck of humanity, even 
though the osculation, which hagiology has added to 
the story, is mere invention; and he had developed 
sentiment to a degree that suggested the persistence of a 
German ancestry and the melancholy of another Werther. 
But to the part of an English country gentleman, simple- 
hearted, sensible, kindly, becoming more and more as the 
years passed the father of his people—to the part, that is, 
that the political philosophy of Tory Democracy 
imperatively demanded—he was not equal. He might 
have been by turns something of a modernist, a 
medizevalist, and a sentimentalist, but he could never 
have made even a protesting conventionalist. A hundred 
years hence, when some playwright takes the episode of 
the King’s love-affair in hand, the sympathies of the 
audience will doubtless be gradually drawn, as in such 
pieces is usual, to the side of the monarch; and he will 
be made to appear on the side of the angels, whilst the 
Prime Minister and the Archbishop are presented as two 
hard-hearted old men, blighting the passions of the 
human heart and opposing the progress of the human 
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spirit towards liberty and love. Yet to few, at least 
outside Bloomsbury, who watched the drama deepen and 
develop from day to day, did its point lie here ; nor is it 
probable that to the historian who strives to see events 
sub specie ceternitatis this will appear other than a vindica- 
tion in the last resort of the impersonality of the British 
Crown. To such, unless I mistake, the Prime Minister’s 
conduct will seem all delicacy, gentleness, consideration, 
courtesy. From first to last he passed no censure, 
improved no occasion, allowed the facts to speak for them- 
selves and the nation to form its own judgment. And the 
magnificent restraint which governed his words and 
actions communicated itself to the country and in some 
measure at least to the King himself, so that the parting 
of sovereign and people was without bitterness and even 
in some sense a parting of friends. 

The incidence and opportunity of the constitutional 
crisis, coming as it did when Mr Baldwin was known to be 
intending to retire, lit the last months of his career with 
something of the splendour of an autumn sunset. In 
those last days of his premiership he enjoyed an esteem 
unequalled in this country and century for its combination 
of personal feeling with political confidence. In Parlia- 
ment, which his singular courtesy both of mind and 
language enabled him, as has been well said, to convert at 
will from a debating society into ‘a council of state,’ 
and where in this manner he made his mark as one of our 
greatest parliamentarians, his most brilliant critics had 
become not merely helpless to hurt him, but in a sense the 
very supporters of his throne. None of his followers could 
conveniently afford to make a ‘cave’ upon the Right, 
for there already stood Mr Churchill, his shrinking influence 
all but lost by his abortive effort to recommend the notion 
of a morganatic marriage whilst Edward was still king. 
Nor again could a Nationalist move leftwards, for there, 
blocking likewise the entry to a ‘ cave’ on that side, stood 
Mr Lloyd George, all his remaining stock of credit gone 
after his self-revealing telegram to the Duke of Windsor. 
For now, even though its protagonist lived on, Lloyd- 
Georgism was dead, killed almost unperceived by Mr 
Baldwin’s patience, plain-dealing, high-thinking and con- 
tinuous assertion of positive standards in politics and 
ethics. In an age more nearly analogous in thought, as the 
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President of Corpus * has recently and powerfully argued, 
to the age before Plato and Aristotle, he had set the ideals 
of humanism before the common man and, even though 
his conception of human nature as militant from the first 
is out of keeping with humanist conceptions and has in 
fact been severely criticised by a late famous anthro- 
pologist + as inconsistent with the researches of modern 
science, it might still be no extravagant assertion to 
maintain that no English statesman since the days of 
St Thomas More has done so much to recommend Christian 
humanism both in its theory and practice to the notice 
of the common man. In the great cheering of the crowds 
as he drove by on Coronation Day in the van of the 
Patriot King whom his wisdom had seated so securely on 
the throne, might perhaps be discerned some partial 
recognition, amongst more obvious debts, of all that his 
love of the humanities and modest allusions to what 
they meant to him, had done to confirm the faith of 
that vast company who are inarticulately and unargu- 
mentatively aware that truth in politics is something 
more sublime, mysterious, and humane than either the 
Fascist or Socialist would make it. And as, covered with 
honours, a puissant Earl invested with the Noble Order 
of the Garter, he passes out of the din and clamour of 
street and forum into the quiet of his library, he will 
seem to his admirers, as doubtless also to himself, to be 
receiving the reward appropriate to the faultless sense of 
values in life which has always characterised him and 
constitutes beyond all other services his fairest gift to his 
country. 
ALGERNON CECIL. 





* Livingstone, ‘Greek Ideals and Modern Life,’ c. 5. 
+ Sir G. Elliott Smith, ‘On Human History,’ pp. 190, 191. 
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Art. 2.—THE WITCHES. 


A BELIEF in witchcraft has existed from the earliest times ; 
it is enshrined in that famous text of the Mosaic law which 
says, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live’; it rose to 
incredible heights of murderous folly from about 1488 for 
a period of at least 250 years, and it lingers to-day among 
the peasantry of every nation. The Hebrew word 
employed by Moses has been rendered ‘ venefica’ and 
‘witch,’ but it meant divineress, poisoner, or fortune- 
teller. The modern witch of whom we propose to treat 
here was an individual who joined to her pretended power 
of foretelling the future that of working evil upon the life 
and possessions of mankind. This power the witch or 
wizard gained by selling his or her soul to the devil, signing 
the compact in blood, and renouncing baptism. The devil 
was a clearly defined figure. He was a large, clumsy, 
hairy monster with cloven feet, a long tail, and wings like 
a dragon. We constantly meet him in this guise in the 
early miracle and mystery plays. He was one of the 
humorous persons in these plays, and the tricks he played 
and that were played on him caused much amusement. 
Milton, in his ‘ Paradise Lost,’ was the first to attempt 
to invest him with any dignity, even though that 
dignity arose solely through the portrayal of his sublime 
pride. 

Witchcraft had a complete creed of its own, and the 
following short resumé of it is drawn from the pages of 
Bekker, Leloyer, Bodin, Delrio, and de Lancre, three of 
whom were commissioners for the trial of witches. It 
was believed that the earth swarmed with millions of 
demons of both sexes; many of these were supposed to 
be descended from Adam, who after the Fall was led 
astray by devils disguised as lovely women. These 
demons lived in the air and could pass through any hard 
substance. Although they multiplied like ordinary beings, 
they also added to their number the souls of those killed in 
duels, of wicked men, of still-born children, and of 
women who died in childbirth. It was believed possible 
to inhale them like air through the mouth or nostrils, and 
once inside a man or woman he or she was afflicted 
with strange and painful diseases. St Gregory of Nice 
tells of a nun who forgot to cross herself and say 
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her ‘ benedicite ’ before sitting down to supper, and she 
swallowed a demon hidden in the leaves of a lettuce. 

Wierus reckoned that there were 7,405,926 demons 
and that they were divided into 72 companies, each of 
which was led by a prince or captain. Male demons were 
called Incubi and females Succubi. They were able to 
appear hideous or beautiful at will. Their favourite 
time for appearing was the night between Friday and 
Saturday. In many cases Satan himself appeared as a 
handsome young man; and although unable to rid 
himself of his tail he hid it so successfully that he was 
able to marry beautiful girls and have children by them. 
Such children shrieked continually, needed five nurses 
to suckle them, and never grew fat. At intervals general 
meetings of witches and wizards were held, called 
‘Sabbaths ’ because they took place on Saturday, just 
after Friday, midnight. Once a year the Sabbath was 
held on the Brocken or some other high mountain. The 
ground used was scorched by the witches’ feet and 
nothing would ever grow on it again. French and 
English witches rode on broomsticks, but in Italy and 
Spain the devil used to turn himself into a goat and carry 
the witches on his back. His back grew longer or shorter 
according to the number he carried. 

When the Sabbath began Satan took the form of a 
he-goat with a face in front and one in his haunches. He 
then seated himself on a throne and all present kissed 
him on his face behind. Satan then examined every 
wizard and witch to see whether they had the secret 
mark on their bodies which showed they were his. This 
mark was always insensible to pain. Those not yet 
marked were done by the master of ceremonies and the 
devil gave every one a nickname. If a new-comer 
presented himself for admission he had to deny his 
salvation, spit on the Bible, and after kissing the devil, 
swear obedience to him. Furious dancing was then 
indulged in by all, during which the words ‘ Alegremos, 
Alegremos, Que gente va tenemos’ were sung. When 
tired of dancing, the company sat down and told of the 
evil deeds they had done. Any whose deeds were not 
considered by Satan to be sufficiently evil were flogged by 
him with whips and scorpions until they bled. 

A dance of thousands of toads then took place, the 
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music for which was played by Satan on bagpipes. The 
toads, who could all speak, then begged the witches to 
reward them for their dancing by giving them the flesh 
of unbaptised babies to eat. The witches having agreed, 
Satan stamped his foot and the witches all disappeared 
into the earth from which they had first sprung. A 
banquet was then served, where the most disgusting things 
were devoured. After the feast they either danced 
again or amused themselves in making a mockery of 
baptism. This they did by calling up the toads and 
sprinkling them with filthy water. The devil then made 
the sign of the Cross and the witches called out, ‘In 
nomine Patrica, Aragueaco Petrica, agora! agora! 
Valentia, jouando goure gaitz goustica!’ which meant, 
‘In the name of Patrick, Petrick of Aragon, now, now, 
all our ills are over.’ Sometimes the devil made the 
witches strip naked and dance before him, each with a cat 
tied round her neck and another dangling from her body 
like a tail. 

The main points of this extraordinary belief were held 
alike in France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 
and the far north of Europe. In France it was not till 
the reign of Charlemagne that witchcraft came to be 
regarded as a serious crime. The edicts published by the 
Emperor against it are in the ‘ Capitulaire de Baluse.’ 
In these edicts every form of magic was forbidden and 
those who in any way indulged in it were to be punished 
by death. From this time onwards French historians 
are constantly mentioning prosecutions for witchcraft. 
This crime was frequently made an excuse for violent 
persecutions of communities and individuals whose real 
offences were political, religious, or even non-existent. 

The story of the extermination of the Stedinger in 
1234 is a case in point. The Frieslanders living between 
the Weser and the Zuyder Zee were known for their love 
of freedom. Even in the eleventh century they had 
united against the Normans and Saxons and held an 
annual diet at Aurich, near the Upstallboom, under a big 
oak tree. Here they settled their own taxation and the 
other affairs of the community in a simple patriarchal 
manner. This section of the Frieslanders were known as 
the Stedinger and eventually the Archbishop of Bremen 
and the Count of Oldenburg with other powerful men 
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formed an alliance to bring the Stedinger into subjection. 
But the Stedinger loved their liberty and in the year 1204 ° 
rose in revolt, refused to pay taxes to the feudal chiefs or 
tithes to the clergy, and for twenty-eight years carried on 
a vigorous struggle against their oppressors. At last 
the Archbishop of Bremen applied to Pope Gregory TX 
for spiritual aid against them. The Pope anathematised 
them as heretics and witches and urged all the faithful to 
root them out. A large body invaded their land and a 
terrible struggle ensued. The women and children were 
killed and homesteads were burnt, but the Stedinger 
rallied and drove out the invaders, killing their chief, 
Count Burckhardt van Oldenburg. A crusade was now 
preached against them throughout Germany, and the 
Pope wrote to all the bishops exhorting them to drive 
these abominable witches from out the land. ‘ The 
Stedinger,’ said the Pope, ‘ seduced by the devil, have 
abjured all the laws of God and man, insulted the Holy 
Sacraments, consulted witches to raise evil spirits, and 
concocted an infernal scheme to propagate the worship 
of the devil under the name of Asmodi. The devil 
appears to them in different shapes and presides at their 
Sabbaths, where they give themselves up to disgusting 
debauchery.’ As a result of this letter the Emperor of 
Germany put his ban on them and the Bishops of Ratze- 
bourg, Liibeck, Osnabruck, Miinster, and Minden, with 
a number of great German nobles, took up arms against 
them. An army of 40,000 men marched under the 
Duke of Brabant against the Stedinger, who could only 
raise 11,000 men. Hight thousand of these were slain on 
the field of battle ; the whole race was wiped out; their 
cattle were driven away, their cottages burnt, and the 
whole land laid waste. 

As peculiar was the charge against the Templars in 
1307. They had made enemies through their pride and 
wealth, but not until the absurd cry of witchcraft was 
raised against them did they fall. They were accused of 
having sold their souls to the devil, and it was alleged that 
every novice had to curse Jesus Christ and spit three 
times upon a crucifix. Because women were forbidden 
them they were accused of permitting unmentionable 
debauchery, and it was said that when a Templar did 
infringe this rule and a child was born it was tossed from 
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one to another like a shuttlecock, then roasted over a 
slow fire, and the fat which ran from it was used to anoint 
the hair of an image of the devil. When a Templar died 
his body was supposed to be burnt into a powder, mixed 
with wine, and drunk by every member of the order. On 
the strength of this arrant nonsense the unfortunate 
Templars were racked, burnt alive, and the order dis- 
solved. The burning of Joan of Arc is another instance 
of witchcraft used against a political enemy. 

As the fourteenth century closed and the fifteenth 
began witches were burnt all over Europe, and many half- 
crazed persons were caught muttering the spells supposed 
to produce the Evil One. In 1459 a congregation of the 
Waldenses at Arras, who used to go to secret meeting- 
places at night to practise their form of worship, were 
accused of sorcery. It was believed in Arras that they 
met the devil in desert places, who then appeared to them 
as a man and read his laws to them from a large book. 
To these laws they swore obedience and then after a feast 
proceeded to devote themselves to every kind of de- 
bauchery. These tales caused many most reputable 
persons to be arrested and accused of sorcery. When 
placed on the rack Monstrelet says that they made full 
confession of their witchcraft, but these confessions 
extorted through torture were, of course, valueless ; 
nevertheless many poor old hags were burnt through them, 
and the rich delinquents got off in many cases by paying 
heavy fines. 

Catholics and Protestants alike believed in witch- 
craft, and although the Catholics often accused heretics 
of the added charge of sorcery, the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists became greater witch-burners than ever the 
Catholics had been. Florimond in his work on Anti- 
Christ says, ‘ All who have afforded us some signs of the 
approach of Anti-Christ agree that the increase of sorcery 
and witchcraft is to distinguish the melancholy period of 
his advent, and was ever age so afflicted as ours? The 
seats destined for criminals in our courts of justice are 
blackened with persons accused of this guilt. There 
are not judges enough to try them.’ When such views 
were universally held is it any wonder that it was a 
common prayer with peasant women that they might 
never live to grow old, since to be old, foolish, and in 
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poverty was often sufficient to bring such an one to the 
stake ? In 1487, after a severe storm in Switzerland in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Constance, two poor old 
women were accused of having caused it. They were 
placed on the rack and confessed in their agony that they 
had raised the tempest and that they constantly met the 
devil, to whom they had sold their souls. Three words 
suffice to record their fate : ‘ convicta et combusta.’ 
John Baptist Cibo, who became Pope in 1485 under 
the name of Innocent VIII, was so sincerely horrified at 
the stories brought to him on every hand that he issued a 
bull in 1488 calling on the nations of Europe to rescue 
the Church of Christ and set forth the horrors that had 
been told him; how that members of both sexes had 
intercourse with fiends, how they had destroyed the 
birth of women and the increase of cattle and blasted the 
fruits of the earth. He appointed inquisitors in every 
country, armed with power to convict and punish. The 
Pope meant extremely well; he held the opinions of the 
whole civilised world on this matter. He merely earnestly 
desired to extirpate those horrible practices. Unfor- 
tunately in those days torture was the law’s main stand-by, 
and a tortured person will admit anything the executioner 
appears to wish him to admit. A class of men sprang up 
who made it the whole business of their lives to discover 
witches. Sprenger, in Germany, wrote a book called 
*Malleus Maleficarum,’ which laid down a regular course 
of trial and of examination for witches. As the questions 
were always the same and were invariably accompanied 
by torture the answers were of course the same. This is 
why all such trials reveal wizards and witches as having 
admitted the same offences. In Geneva, in the years 
1515 and 1516, five hundred persons were burnt as 
witches. Bartolomeo de Sparta has a still worse list. 
He says that in 1524 one thousand persons were killed for 
witchcraft in the district of Como. One inquisitor alone, 
Remigius, was responsible, over a period of fifteen years, 
for having burnt 900 witches. Danzus, in his ‘ Dialogue 
of Witches,’ says that in France, about the year 1520, 
fires burnt in every town for the execution of witches. 
The husbands of several of these women—two of 
whom were lovely girls—swore that at the time their wives 
were supposed to have been attending witches’ sabbaths 
Vol. 269.—No. 533, Cc 
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they were asleep in their arms. They were assured that 
they were mistaken. It was only the semblance of their 
wives that was with them. The real girls were far away 
dancing a devil’s dance under a blasted oak. Those 
wives were actually burnt, to the stupefaction of their 
wretched husbands. In 1561 five women of Verneuil 
were burnt on a charge of having changed themselves into 
cats and attended a sabbath, prowling around Satan, who 
was there in the guise of a goat. In 1564 three wizards 
and a witch were accused of killing sheep by smearing 
their pens with devilish ointment. When racked they, 
of course, confessed this and were duly burnt at Poictiers. 
In 1571 a very noted wizard known as Trois Echelles was 
burnt in the Place de Gréve in Paris. He said that he 
had sold himself to the devil and that he had more than 
12,000 accomplices in France. Many of those poor 
wretches were later sought out and killed. 

The Loup-Garou, or man-wolf, was also firmly believed 
in. At Dole, in 1573, Gilles Garnier of Lyons was accused 
of having killed and partially eaten several children, 
tearing them to pieces with his teeth and his hands, which 
seemed like a wolf’s paws. It was said that he had either 
buried portions of the bodies for future use or had taken 
them home to his wife. At his trial fifty witnesses 
testified against him and when put to the rack the unhappy 
man confessed everything. He was condemned at Dole 
on Jan. 18, 1573, and duly burnt, his ashes scattered to 
the winds. In 1578 Jacques Rollet was burnt on the 
Place de Gréve for the same offence. In 1579 the Par- 
liament of Rouen was so obsessed by terror of witches and 
‘loups-garous ’ that a decree was passed condemning to 
death all who might be found in possession of a book of 
spells. In 1588 a curious case occurred in a village in the 
Auvergne mountains. A man who had been hunting 
passed the window where a friend was sitting, and in 
reply to a question said that he had been attacked by a 
savage wolf and had cut off its fore-paw with his hunting 
knife as it sprang on him to devour him. He took the paw 
out of his bag to show his friend, and lo! it was a woman’s 
hand with a ring on it. The friend was horrified to 
recognise the ring as his wife’s. He rushed into the 
kitchen and there she was, sitting by the fire with her 
arm under her apron. He tore off the apron and found 
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her hand had been cut off and the stump was still bleeding. 
Needless to add, she was burnt at Rouen in the presence of 
thousands of spectators. 

In 1589 fourteen persons actually got off on a charge of 
witchcraft. Such a case is almost unique. They had 
appealed against their sentence to the Parliament of 
Paris, sitting, for political reasons, at Tours, and the 
Parliament sent four commissioners to examine into their 
case. The circumstances are related in Pierre Pigray’s 
book on surgery. Pigray was the king’s surgeon and he 
and three other doctors were the commissioners. They 
had the witches stripped and pricked them in every mark 
they could see on their bodies, in search of the devil’s 
mark which would be insensible to pain. No insensible 
mark could be found, and the doctors reported them to 
be sick, insane, and stupid and more in need of medicine 
than punishment. They were returned to their homes. 

“ The witch mania started about fifty years later in 
England and Scotland than it did on the Continent, but 
when it had once got fairly started it was as fearful as 
elsewhere. The statute of 1541 was the first in England to 
specify the crime of witchcraft, but it was after the statute 
of Elizabeth in 1562, which accounted it a crime of the 
first magnitude, that persecution really began in England. 
Bishop Jewell in his sermons before Queen Elizabeth 
used constantly to refer to witchcraft and express the 
wish that none might practise it on her Majesty. 

Until comparatively lately an annual sermon at the 
University of Cambridge commemorated the extraordinary 
story of the Witches of Warbois. A certain Mr Throg- 
morton, who lived near Warbois in the County of Hunting- 
don, had several daughters. The eldest, Joan, was a 
dreamy, melancholy girl whose head was filled with tales 
of witchcraft. One day she passed the cottage of a very 
poor, ugly old woman known as Mother Samuel. The 
old woman was sitting before her door knitting, and as 
Joan passed she looked steadily at her. The girl imme- 
diately imagined that she felt pains in her limbs and from 
that day onwards insisted that she had been bewitched. 
In consequence of this, she so worked on the nerves of her 
brothers and sisters that they frightened themselves 
into fits whenever they passed that poor old woman, 
The parents believed the story, and Mrs Throgmorton 

c 2 
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retailed it to her friend Lady Cromwell, who determined 
to bring the witch to the ordeal. Sir Samuel Cromwell 
joined his wife and the Throgmortons in the scheme, and 
the children with so much encouragement invented a 
whole host of devils whom they said were brought from 
Hell by Mother Samuel to torment them. These were 
named ‘ First Smack,’ ‘Second Smack,’ ‘ Third Smack,’ 
‘ Bluecatch,’ ‘ Hardname,’ and ‘ Pluck.’ Eventually Mr 
Throgmorton forcibly dragged the poor woman from her 
cottage into his grounds. There Lady Cromwell, Mrs 
Throgmorton, and the girls pricked her with long pins to 
see if they could draw blood from her. Lady Cromwell 
tore her cap off and plucked out a handful of her grey 
hair, which she gave to Mrs Throgmorton to burn to 
preserve them all from her future spells. Mother Samuel 
very naturally cursed them. This was remembered 
against her. They let her go at last, but for over a year 
persecuted her in different ways and ascribed every ill 
change that befell them to her doing. In the midst of 
this nonsense Lady Cromwell died, and it was at once 
remarked that it was exactly a year and a quarter since 
Mother Samuel had cursed her and that she had several 
times dreamed of a black cat. 

Sir Samuel now felt himself bound to avenge his wife’s 
death, and had the old woman brought to Mr Throg- 
morton’s house when one of his daughters was having her 
next fit. The old woman was then forced to exorcise 
the devil from the young girl with the following words : 
‘As I am a witch and the cause of Lady Cromwell’s 
death, I charge thee, fiend, to come out of her.’ She 
then confessed that her husband and daughter were 
leagued with her in witchcraft and the whole family were 
put into Huntingdon jail. They were tried before Mr 
Justice Fenner and tortured. They confessed everything 
and were sentenced to be hanged and their bodies burned. 
The daughter, who was young and pretty, was advised to 
plead pregnancy to gain a respite from death. She 
indignantly refused to besmirch her own character, but 
old Mother Samuel jumped at the idea and asserted that 
she was pregnant. The court and even Mother Samuel 
herself roared with laughter. They were all executed on 
April 7, 1593. Out of the confiscated property of the 
Samuels Sir Samuel Cromwell received 40/., which he 
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converted into an annual rent charge of 40s. to be devoted 
to the preaching of a yearly sermon against witchcraft 
by a bachelor of divinity in Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
In Scotland, in 1563, the ninth Parliament of Queen 
Mary passed an Act which decreed punishment of death 
for all witches and for those who consulted with them. 
The preachers of the Reformation thundered against 
them and the fires of persecution sprang up. Amongst 
the great ladies associated with witchcraft may be men- 
tioned Lady Buccleugh of Branxholme, the Countess of 
Lothian, the Countess of Angus, the Countess of Atholl, 
Lady Kerr, the Countess of Huntly, and Lady Fowlis. 
One of the most celebrated Scottish wizards was Sir 
John Ballantyne, the Lord Justice Clerk for Scotland who, 
according to Scot of Scotstarvet, ‘dealt by curiosity with 
a warlock called Richard Grahame.’ Richard, at Ballan- 
tyne’s request, raised the devil, which so terrified the 
Lord Justice Clerk that he took sick and died. It was 
even rumoured that John Knox went into the churchyard 
to raise ‘some sanctes,’ but raised the devil by mistake. 
Knox’s secretary was so frightened that he died; but 
Knox himself was less cowardly. The first person tried 
by the High Court of Justiciary for witchcraft was Janet 
Bownian in 1572. She was convicted and burnt. Few 
of these records exist in the High Court—about one per 
annum—as the majority of such offences were entrusted 
to the local magistracy, who condemned them to be 
burnt as easily as they sent a poacher to the stocks. 
James VI took a great interest in witch trials, es- 
pecially in that of Gellie Duncan, Dr Fian, and other 
accomplices in 1591, and this no doubt suggested the 
idea of the famous book on demonology that he wrote soon 
afterwards. Gellie Duncan was the servant of the deputy 
bailiff of Tranent in Haddingtonshire. She was young, 
pretty, and clever at the healing arts ; indeed, some of her 
cures were miraculously sudden. Her master put her to 
the torture to discover how they were effected. It was 
believed that no witch would confess until the devil’s 
mark had been discovered on her body. The torture was 
suspended and a search revealed the mark on Gellie’s 
throat. When the torture was resumed the wretched 
girl admitted that she was a witch, that she had sold her 
soul to the devil, and that all the cures had been wrought 
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by his help. She named Dr Fian, Agnes Sampson, and 
nearly forty other persons as her accomplices, some of 
whom were wives of the most reputable citizens of 
Edinburgh. All those persons were arrested and the 
whole of Scotland was thrown into a turmoil of excitement. 
At this time James was on his way back from Denmark, 
where he had been to fetch his bride, the Princess of 
Denmark. As the weather on their return had been very 
bad and they had been nearly wrecked these misfortunes 
were laid at the door of Gellie Duncan, Dr Fian, and 
their accomplices. Torture caused Agnes Sampson to 
confess this, and to implicate upwards of 200 witches 
who, she said, used to meet in the kirk of North Berwick 
and plot against the king’s life, incited thereto by the 
devil. The king, declares the Evil One, was the greatest 
enemy he had ever had. Gellie Duncan was said to play 
a reel before the devil on a Jew’s harp. James, highly 
flattered at being called the devils’ enemy, sent for Gellie 
and made her play the same reel to him. 

Dr Fian, a schoolmaster of Tranent, was also tortured. 
He was really a scoundrel, a dealer in poisons and a 
pretender to magic, and deserved what he got. As he 
refused to confess, he was put to the torture of the boot 
until he fainted, and then revived with restoratives. 
While semi-conscious he was persuaded to sign a confession 
in agreement with those of Gellie Duncan and Agnes 
Sampson. He was remanded to prison, but escaped in 
two days. He was caught again and brought before the 
Court of Justiciary, James himself being present. He now 
denied everything he had signed, and the infuriated king 
had his finger-nails torn out and a long needle thrust up 
to the eye into the quick. He was then put back in the 
boots, where his legs were crushed and beaten together 
‘until the blood and marrow spouted forth in great 
abundance.’ 

The sum of their confessions was that Satan was 
alarmed because King James was to marry a Protestant 
princess, so he resolved to drown them in a storm on their 
way home. As this failed, Dr Fian, the devil’s secretary, 
was told to call all the witches to meet the devil on the 
high seas. Each witch was to sail in a sieve. They 
met to the number of two hundred on All Hallowmass 
Eve, amongst them being Gellie Duncan, Agnes Sampson, 
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and Euphemia Macalzean. On the sea they met the 
devil carrying a cat which had been drawn nine times 
through the fire. This he gave to a wizard and ordered 
him to throw it into the sea, which he did, and an imme- 
diate convulsion of the ocean took place. The witches 
sailed through the storm to Scotland and marched to the 
haunted kirk of North Berwick, where the devil was to 
hold a meeting. Gellie Duncan led them playing on her 
Jew’s harp. They then marched round the kirk ‘ wither- 
shins,’ that is in the direction opposite to the motion of 
the sun. Dr Fian then blew through the keyhole of the 
door, which at once opened and all went in. Dr Fian 
blew on the candles, which at once became alight and 
revealed the devil in the pulpit. He called over the 
names of his congregation and asked how they had fared 
in their attempt on the king’s life. Gray Neill, a half- 
mad old wizard, replied that ‘nothing ailed the king yet, 
God be thanked.’ This enraged the devil, who promptly 
got down and boxed his ears. Euphemia Macalzean and 
Agnes Sampson asked the devil whether he had brought 
the king’s picture, so that they could prick it with pins 
and thus cause bodily ill to befall him. The devil ad- 
mitted he had forgotten this, and all the hags upbraided 
him. A feast then started which was followed by a 
dance. The food at the feast was a newly-buried corpse, 
which was dug up and divided between them. Agnes 
Sampson confessed that she had once raised a storm at 
sea by throwing a cat into it with four human joints tied 
to its feet. 

Even King James pronounced these witches to be, 
like their master, ‘ extreme lyars’ ; but some few of their 
confessions were more plausible and probably true. 
Agnes Sampson said that she was to have killed the king 
by anointing his linen with a strong poison. Gellie 
Duncan used to scare people by saying she would send 
the devil after them, and some foolish persons actually 
became subject to fits for the remainder of their lives 
through fright at these threats. Dr Fian also frankly 
assisted would-be murderers and sold poisons freely. 
Euphemia Macalzean had meditated the king’s death and 
was a partisan of Bothwell, who was supposed to have 
consulted witches as to when the king would die. They 
were all found guilty and sentenced to be hanged and 
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burned. Euphemia Macalzean had a harder fate. Be- 
cause of her connection with Bothwell she was sentenced 
to be bound to a stake and burned in ashes, ‘ quick to the 
death ’—not strangled first. The executions took place 
on June 25, 1591. These trials had a terrible effect all 
over Scotland. The Roman Catholics in particular 
suffered, as the disclosure that the devil objected to the 
king’s marrying a Protestant princess was taken to 
point to the fact that the Catholics were in league with 
the devil. During the thirty-nine years from the passing 
of the Act of Queen Mary to the accession of James to the 
throne of England the average number of executions in 
Scotland was 200 a year, or about 7,000 altogether. 
The case of Isabel Gowdie is a fair specimen of them. 
When Isabel grew tired of being persecuted by her 
neighbours as a witch she gave herself up to justice, and 
her confession embodies the whole witch-creed of the 
period. She said that though she were to be stretched 
on an iron rack and torn in pieces by wild horses her 
crimes could never be atoned for. She named about 
fifty persons of both sexes as her associates and said that 
they dug up the graves of unbaptised babies and used 
their limbs for spells. They also yoked toads to the 
plough of any one whom they wished to injure, and then 
Satan himself ploughed the land the next night and 
ruined it for that season. The witches appeared as 
cats or hares at will. Once, Isabel said, when she was in 
the guise of a hare she was chased by a pack of hounds 
and only just reached her home ahead of them. She 
rushed in and hid herself behind a chest and gasped out 
the spell which turned her back to a woman: ‘ Hare! 
hare! God send thee care! I am in a hare’s likeness 
now; but I shall be a woman e’en now! Hare! hare! 
God send thee care!’ If a witch were bitten by a dog 
when she was disguised as a hare, those marks remained 
in her human body, but no witch was ever bitten to 
death. The witches rode on broomsticks to meetings, 
muttering these words as they went through the air: 
‘Horse, and pattock, horse and go. Horse and pellats, 
ho! ho! ho!’ They left a broom or a three-legged stool 
in their beds. They then charmed these objects so that 
they resembled themselves, and husbands or neighbours 
believed them to be actually in their beds. Such imps as 
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‘ Care for naught,’ ‘ Wait upon herself,’ ‘ Ranting Roarer,’ 
and a ‘ Thief of Hell ’ were servants to the devil’s favourite 
witches. They had special liveries of yellow, sad, dun, 
or different shades of green. No witch was called by her 
baptismal name, but was renamed ‘ Able and stout,’ 
‘ Over the dike with it,’ ‘ Raise the wind’ or some such 
name. The devil did not care what he was called, with 
the one exception of the name ‘ Black John,’ which 
infuriated him to the point of tearing with a wool card 
the flesh of any witch who called him by it. One witch 
he told to say, ‘ Rise up, foul thief,’ whenever she needed 
him. 

Not one acquittal occurred in a hundred trials, and 
witch-finding became a trade. Vagabonds eager for 
gain scoured the countryside armed with long pins, with 
which they pricked suspected persons. Many old people 
have here or there an insensible spot on their bodies, and 
this was their death warrant when they met a witch- 
finder. Sir George Mackenzie, the Lord Advocate, in 
his ‘ Criminal Law,’ published in 1678, gives instances 
of the terror which induced many poor women to sur- 
render themselves to death rather than live half-starved 
and shunned or persecuted by all. Although a firm 
believer in witchcraft as an existing evil, he had enough 
sense to see that three-quarters of these trials were unjust 
and absurd. He realised that most of the victims mistook 
their own superstitious fears for witchcraft. One man, 
a weaver, confessed that he was a warlock and had seen 
the devil dancing like a fly about a candle. One woman 
asked the judge upon the bench whether a person could 
be a witch without knowing it. The Reverend G. Sinclair, 
in ‘ Satan’s Invisible World Discovered,’ tells of a woman 
who, when three other women in her village were to be 
burned, sent for the minister and confessed that she had 
sold her soul to Satan. This resulted in her being con- 
demned to die with the rest. On the place of execution 
she made the extraordinary statement that she was 
entirely free from witchcraft, but that, having been 
denounced as a witch by a spiteful neighbour, her husband 
and all her relations had disowned her and that, therefore, 
she might as well be burnt as live on in misery and be 
burnt afterwards ! 

About the end of the sixteenth century a few learned 
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men, notably Wierus in Germany, Pietro d’Apone in 
Italy, and Reginald Scott, tried to convince the public 
mind of the absurdity of the belief in witchcraft. James 
VI immediately published his treatise on demonology 
and openly condemned Wierus and Scott, even asserting 
that they themselves were warlocks. He goes on to say 
that witches should be put to death by the law of God, 
and that usually inadmissible evidence may be taken 
against them ; for instance, the evidence of young children 
who did not understand the nature of an oath and of 
infamous persons. He advises two good helps towards 
finding them ; the one being to float them in water and 
the other to discover the secret mark on their bodies and 
try its insensibleness. When he came to the throne of 
England in 1603 his advent caused the persecution to 
break out there afresh to a degree equal to that in Scotland. 
In 1604 a bill was passed against witchcraft in his first 
parliament. It enacted that any person practising 
witchcraft for the first offence should be imprisoned for a 
year and stood in the pillory once a quarter; while for 
the second offence the penalty was death. In actual 
practice death was invariably inflicted. In a note to an 


edition of ‘Hudibras’ Dr Zachary Gray tells us that 
during the Long Parliament 3000 witches were executed, 
and during the first eighty years of the seventeenth 
century 500 witches were executed annually. 


DoOROTHEA RvupD. 





( 39 ) 
Art. 3.—THE CROWN AND FEDERATION IN INDIA. 


THE future of the British Crown as suzerain of the Indian 
states under federation is a question of outstanding 
importance both to political India and the Princes. 

The political texture of India previous to the con- 
stitutional reforms introduced by the British had not 
varied to any extent in three thousand years. The great 
empires of the past, both Hindu and Moslem, had one 
feature in common, that they welded into a semblance of 
unity the heterogeneous groups of independent or semi- 
independent kingdoms which divided India between 
them, a unity that endured only so long as the central 
government maintained its strength unimpaired. The 
greater part of India was, while such empires lasted, 
only indirectly ruled from the Imperial centre. The 
British empire in India is no exception to the general rule ; 
the position it attained in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century did not differ greatly in essentials from 
the empire of the Mauryas, the Guptas or the Moguls. 
The Hindu kingdom or feudal principality, especially of 
the ancient Rajput type, is one of the most persistent of 
Indian political institutions; it has changed but little 
in the course of centuries. Hindu states constitute the 
great majority of Indian principalities to-day. 

The Indian states,'as is generally known, have no 
international existence. Of the 104 bigger states repre- 
sented in their own right in the Chamber of Princes, 
forty only have treaties with the Crown: the relations of 
the Crown with the rest are governed by agreements 
or conventions not amounting to treaties. In only 
twenty of the treaties are there provisions binding the 
paramount power not to interfere in the internal adminis- 
tration of the state. The 104 states comprise nearly 
four-fifths of the area (700,000 square miles) and seven- 
-eighths of the population (80 millions) of princely India. 
Of the rest, 147 enjoy much the same privileges as the 
larger units: the remainder, 327, have very few of the 
attributes of sovereignty. In coming under the British 
military protectorate, the states placed their external 
relations in the hands of the Crown. To prevent any 
form of combination among discontented chiefs, the 
British Government kept the states in political isolation, 
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a policy not finally renounced till 1920, on the institution 
of the Chamber of Princes. By preventing combinations 
among the Princes, the suzerain power had a free hand in 
carrying out the logical implications of the protectorate 
—for example, in matters such as a railway policy based 
on considerations of military strategy, the limitation of 
armaments in the states, the unification of the currency, 
the control of posts and telegraphs, jurisdiction over 
Europeans and Americans. The salt-tax had been a 
Government monopoly under the Moguls and earlier 
empires; most of the states were induced to agree, 
frequently, it is alleged, under force majeure, to a like 
system under British paramountcy. The Crown claimed, 
further, to settle disputed successions, to supervise 
minority administrations, to interfere when misgovern- 
ment threatened to provoke insurrection. And generally 
the paramount power intervened and imposed a settle- 
ment when in a dispute between a state and a British 
province the parties had failed to come to an agreement. 
Not unnaturally the British Indian Government was 
biased in favour of its own subjects: it was not easy for 
the Viceroy to resist the moral pressure of his Executive 
Council, most of them officials from the provinces, when 
there was a clash of interests between a province and a 
state. The difficulty was still greater when Indians were 
appointed to the Council. 

The tendency to overlook the interests of the states, 
especially in economic questions, has become more 
strongly marked since the political reforms of 1920; the 
paramount power has frequently taken the line of least 
resistance, neglecting the interests of the people in the 
states, rather than face difficulties with the Indian 
politician. In this way the states have had to suffer 
from a tariff policy which not only ran counter to their 
interests, but extorted a huge impost of customs duties 
from their people. Even before federation became a live 
issue, the Princes had come to the conclusion that they 
must protect themselves against the encroachments of 
paramountcy for the benefit of British India on their 
rights and privileges. The institution of the Chamber of 
Princes in 1920 afforded an opportunity of joint action. 
On one question in particular the Princes required a clear 
decision : whether paramountcy vested in the Crown or 
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in the Indian Government. Their position would be 
untenable if the claim of the Indian politician to the 
heritage of the suzerainty of the Crown were conceded. 
On this point they have been relieved of anxiety: the 
British Government have definitely asserted that 
suzerainty over the states vests solely in the Crown. 

To political India paramountcy is anathema. The 
great majority of Indian politicians have no desire to 
bring the autocratic rulers of India into their scheme of 
self-government. They regard federation as a manceuvre 
on the part of the British Government to set up a barrier 
of autocracy against the tide of popular clamour for 
political liberty. Paramountcy, they think, will be a 
convenient weapon in the hands of imperialist Britain 
for maintaining the solidarity of the Princes and com- 
pelling them to support British interests in the federal 
legislature. Congress would solve the difficulty by 
sweeping away the Princes. Less extreme schools of 
thought would subject the exercise of paramountcy to 
semi-judicial control by setting up a tribunal, comprised 
presumably of Hindu lawyers, which would decide when, 
how, and to what extent the Crown should intervene. 
It is hardly necessary to comment that such a tribunal 
would be biased in favour of political India. Another 
school of thought would use paramountcy to put pressure 
on the Princes to assimilate their system of government 
to that in force in the British Indian provinces, or at 
least to induce them to allow their people to elect their 
representatives to the federal assembly. This, by the 
way, would give Congress a chance of procuring enough 
support in the states to enable it to dominate the federal 
government. 

The elimination or permanent weakening of the 
influence of the Crown would unquestionably place the 
states at the mercy of the political agitator of British 
India ; few of them would be able to stand the strain. 
The danger would be still greater if the influence of the 
Crown, with the overwhelming force at its disposal, was 
likely to be used in the interests of the federation. For 
this reason a strong group of leading Princes has for 
several years been pressing for a definition of the sphere 
of paramountcy. They base their claim on a series 
of arguments. Paramountcy, they contend, has been 
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exercised mainly in Imperial interests, which means almost 
entirely for the benefit of British India. Examples of 
paramountcy in action have already been given. Was it 
in the interests of the states that they should be rendered 
militarily impotent ? A hard bargain was forced on 
them over the salt-tax. Interference in the internal 
affairs of the states had not always followed definite 
principles ; great states whose treaties pledged the Crown 
not to interfere in their internal affairs had been treated 
in the same way as small states with no treaty at all. 
The letter of Lord Reading to the Nizam on the question 
of the Berars in 1926 seemed to suggest that the Crown 
claimed a right to interfere at its discretion. Federation 
would render such a claim infinitely more dangerous ; 
what would there be to prevent the Viceroy from putting 
pressure on a state with a view to inducing the ruler to 
change his system of government? The Princes not 
unnaturally wished to know whether in future the policy 
of a Curzon or of a Minto would hold the field. 

The British Government have made it clear that they 
will not consider future policy as regards paramountcy 
in connection with the federal scheme. They regard it 
as an entirely separate issue. There is something to be 
said for this attitude. If concessions were made to the 
Princes, the impression might be created that the Crown 
and the states were concluding an unholy alliance against 
Indian democracy. The view of the British Government 
doubtless is that the Princes can from past practice, 
the language of treaties, and the India Act itself, form an 
adequate idea of the field in which paramountcy will 
work for the future. For example, in matters with 
respect to which the states accede, e.g. railways, posts 
and telegraphs, excise, commerce and industry, ports in 
maritime states, tariffs, etc., the states’ governments will 
presumably deal direct with the federal government and 
not through the political department. On this ground 
they will have to fight their own battles: the Crown 
cannot interfere on their behalf. The states expect that 
it will observe the same neutrality as regards the interests 
of the federal government. An important point arises 
here. The federal government will not be in a position 
to compel a recalcitrant state to carry out its federal 
obligations ; in such circumstances the Crown will be 
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invited to intervene, with the possible sequestration of 
the state for the time being. Not unnaturally the Princes 
wish to know at what stage such intervention would occur. 
Would the state have a right of appeal to the federal 
court, or ultimately to the Privy Council, against a charge 
of intransigence before the Crown was asked to take 
action ? Where trouble develops between a state and the 
federation the head of the Indian Government will be 
in an uncomfortable position. As Governor-General re- 
sponsible for the Executive Government he will naturally 
be anxious to promote the interests of the federation ; 
on the other hand, as Viceroy and representative of the 
Crown in its relations with the states, he will have to bring 
an impartial mind to bear on the question to what extent 
he should use paramountcy against states in difficulties 
with the federal ministry. 

This dual personality will almost inevitably lead to 
complications, especially where a state claims the pro- 
tection of the Crown against alleged federal encroach- 
ments, or against attempts from British India to promote 
political movements in the states. There is always the 
danger of the blurring of the two personalities when a 
clash occurs between princely and federal interests. 
Responsible opinion among the Princes considers that the 
dual system at least should not extend to the political 
department. Residents and political agents should in 
future be concerned simply with maintaining relations 
between the Crown and the states; they should have 
nothing to do with federal matters. Recognition of this 
principle would give the Princes some assurance that their 
interests would be fully considered and that the influence 
of the Crown would not be used for the benefit of the 
federation as against the states. Officers of the political 
department will be in close touch with the course of events 
in the states, and it would be difficult for the Viceroy 
to ignore their views should trouble develop between 
any particular state and the federation outside the federal 
sphere. 

What the Princes desire is that paramountcy should 
be used for and not against them. In the past, as already 
observed, they have suffered a diminution of their 
privileges at the hands of the agents of the Crown, mainly 
for the benefit of British India. The federation should 
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have no support from the Crown if it should attempt to use 
its influence and authority in favour of states’ subjects 
as against their ruler: the Crown should oppose its xgis 
to any attempts by political organisations of British India 
to extend their activities to state territories. 

No one can say that the threat to the stability of the 
states from the Indian extremist is imaginary in existing 
political conditions in India. Congress, with its sweeping 
victory at the polls, is not likely to modify its policy of 
complete independence. It will not, in the words of its 
leader, tolerate a scheme which hands over partial 
control of the administration to feudal elements. The 
main objection of Congress to federation is in fact its 
association with the Indian Princes ; if they were excluded 
from the federal scheme, with all the safeguards necessary 
to secure their position, doubtless Congress would 
endeavour to seize power at the centre and utilise it to 
gain complete control of the Indian Government. It is 
next to impossible that Congress should be able to form 
a ministry at Delhi so long as the majority of the states’ 
representatives ally themselves with the stable elements 
in the central legislature. On the other hand, if Congress 
could secure half the votes of the states’ representatives 
it would be the strongest party at the centre. It might 
endeavour to effect this by extending its activities to the 
states. As is well known, it is almost entirely a Hindu 
organisation ; one thing greatly in its favour is that the 
vast majority of the states are Hindu ; in several of them 
there are pro-Congress elements already, e.g. Mysore, 
Baroda, Hyderabad. In fact, in Mysore recently two 
Congress candidates stood as such for the Mysore Legis- 
lative Council. They were, however, defeated. Intensive 
agitation by Congress agents in the states might easily 
bring on a crisis which would put paramountcy to the test. 

Accession treaties will be concluded with the Crown. 
It is not unreasonable that the states should look to the 
Crown in the final negotiations to hold the balance fairly 
between them, as the weaker party, and British India. 
The attitude of the Crown towards the question of acces- 
sion does not altogether assure to the Princes the promise 
of the sympathy and friendship which they expect from 
the Viceroy in the difficult and dangerous path in which 
British democracy has involved them. There is an 
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impression abroad that the British Government is trying 
to drive a hard bargain with the Princes in the hope of 
conciliating political opinion in British India. The least 
the British Government can do is to endeavour to allay 
the anxiety of the Princes and to convince them that their 
interests will be adequately protected in future and that 
the powers of the Crown will only be used in the last 
resort to enforce federal obligations. For one thing, the 
Crown might meet the wishes of the Princes in the matter 
of remitting military subsidies (about 600,000/.) the 
payment of which is undoubtedly opposed to federal 
principles. They can only be retained on the ground that 
the federal government cannot afford to remit them at 
the moment, since it has to subsidise deficit provinces, 
an argument which does not appeal to those who have to 
pay them. The retrocession of jurisdiction over railway 
lines, except the strategic lines, would be appreciated. 
There are other questions such as the representation of 
the states on the Reserve Bank and the Railway Board. 
The thorny question of the recall of members may be 
raised : in the present temper of political India one may 
imagine that the majority of the Princes will think it 
undesirable to press it. 

The military protectorate has, from the beginning, 
been the major concern of paramountcy. It is in that 
field that its influence has been most strongly exercised : 
the protectorate and the reciprocal obligations it imposes 
on the Crown and the states will be the chief preoccupation 
of paramountcy in the future. Here it may be observed 
that the policy of the British Government with regard to 
state forces since the War has radically changed. States 
are now encouraged to place their forces on an up-to-date 
footing ; military equipment of the latest pattern is readily 
supplied ; even the long-standing prohibition against 
modern artillery has in some cases been withdrawn. Till 
a few years ago the idea of allowing a state to arm its 
military police with anything better than an antiquated 
musket of Crimean or Mutiny days was regarded as 
heresy in British official circles ; they are now permitted 
to import effective weapons for the purpose. A corps 
d’élite of military advisers is placed at the service of the 
states. Most of the leading Princes have taken advantage 
of this conciliatory attitude to improve the standard of 
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their forces. Doubtless no objection would be raised 
by the Crown to an increase in the strength of the military 
establishments of the states provided the expenditure 
involved bears a reasonable proportion to state revenues ; 
if increased military expenditure might lead to default in 
the financial obligations of the state to federation, the 
Crown would feel impelled to offer unpalatable advice. 
The British Indian politician could hardly object to the 
strengthening of the defence of his vulnerable country 
without extra cost to the British Indian taxpayer. A 
state that is militarily strong is more likely to command 
greater weight in the federation than one which contents 
itself with an unwieldy mass of untrained and ill-armed 
levies, useless for anything except pageantry. 

Will the states be crushed between the upper and 
nether millstones of the federation and paramountcy ? 
Close observers of the Indian scene, including Indians 
themselves, give them twenty years of life at the most. 
This gloomy foreboding is not based on the supposition 
that the Crown will not act up to its obligations to pro- 
tect the Princes: those responsible for it are inclined 
to the view that princely India will sign its own death 
warrant. A strong central government, it is contended, 
is essential: this is possible only if the Princes form and 
maintain a united front; their dissensions, rivalries, 
and jealousies make this impossible. Extremist politicians 
will know how to exploit their differences in order to 
obtain power, and, having obtained it, they will not rest 
until they have gained political control of the states. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, for the Crown with 
an anti-British Government in power to interpose itself 
indefinitely between the states and the political agitator. 

On the other hand, if there is a strong and united group 
of states representatives in the federal assembly they 
would ‘in all probability form a government with other 
stable elements. Under such a regime the threat to the 
states would lose its terrors ; in any case the Crown would 
be in a stronger position to lend its support against sub- 
versive movements from within or without the states. 

As regards federal encroachment, this would be un- 
likely if the states were strongly represented in the govern- 
ment. Moreover, the Governor-General, in the exercise 
of his discretion under the India Act, can interpose to 
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protect the rights and dignity of a ruler from interference 
by the politician. Similarly he is in a position to use his 
influence with provincial governors to counteract attempts 
by their provincials to stir up agitation in adjacent Indian 
states. The fate of the Princes will, in fact, lie very much 
in their own hands. 

From their point of view the only danger from para- 
mountcy arises from the dual personality of the head 
of the future Indian Government. The difficulty might 
ultimately be solved by the appointment of a Royal 
Viceroy who would not only be the agent of the Crown 
but also of the Secretary of State for the purpose of his 
supervisory powers under the Act. 

In a brief summary of the position it may be said that 
neither political India nor the Princes have any grounds 
for their anxiety as to the future activities of paramountecy 
inafederal India. It is unthinkable that the Crown should 
use its influence with the Princes to curb the political 
progress of India; it will certainly not put pressure on 
the Princes at the dictates of the Indian politician. It 
will perform its obligations towards the Princes, and they 
may rely on the Crown to put forth its strength to shield 
them against an attack from too eager revolutionaries 
from across their boundaries. It will only act under 
provocation for which political India will be responsible. 


W. P. BarTON. 





( 48 ) 
Art. 4 NEW LIGHT ON THE BROWNINGS. 


AN unpublished letter in criticism, in the autograph of 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett and signed ‘ E. B. B.,’ has 
recently been discovered.* It was written to Browning 
in July 1845, on three double sheets (twelve pages) of 
large letter paper, and relates to the last eight sections 
of his poem ‘ The Flight of the Duchess,’ which he was 
then preparing for the press. In the first part of this 
article it is discussed as showing a hitherto unknown 
phase of the courtship; in the latter part it is treated as 
a new link in the chain of evidence showing the strong 
influence of Miss Barrett’s criticism on Browning’s poetry. 

It will be remembered that Browning began writing 
to Miss Barrett in January of 1845. His first letter begins 
with the words ‘I love your verses with all my heart, 
dear Miss Barrett,’ and soon comes to the amazing climax 
‘and I love you too.’ From this bold beginning there 
followed the almost daily exchange of letters, which 
continued until their marriage in September 1846. Not 
until May 1845 was Browning allowed to call on Miss 
Barrett, and even then he discovered that, in view of her 
delicate health and more especially because of old Mr 
Barrett’s eccentric and overbearing manner, it would 
not be wise for him to see her much oftener than once a 
week. On discovering this, Browning proceeded late in 
May to send her in writing a frank and full declaration 
of love. This letter was promptly returned, with a re- 
quest to destroy it and a statement that as Miss Barrett’s 
invalidism apparently made it impossible for her ever to 
marry, she could continue her friendship with him only 
if he agreed to refrain from writing or speaking again of 
his love. To these hard terms Browning consented—at 
least nominally. 

Thus far all important details of the courtship can be 
inferred with accuracy from a study of ‘ The Letters of 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett,’+ pub- 





* All excerpts from the MS., and from ‘ The Letters of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett,’ are by kind permission of Sir John Murray, 
owner of the copyrights. 

¢ To distinguish this all-important work from other collections of 
Browning correspondence and to avoid the constant use of its long title, 
we shall refer to it hereafter as the ‘love letters,’ 
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lished in 1899, or from any of the several biographical 
studies based on that collection. But from the end of 
May, Browning changed his tactics in such ways that 
henceforth the love letters no longer tell the whole story. 
He abandoned the attitude of open courtship, and by 
insisting both when he called on Miss Barrett and when 
he wrote that they share in various literary projects, he 
managed to cement their friendship in accordance with 
the new code of loveless love-making. For one thing, he 
revised and polished certain passages in Miss Barrett’s 
translation of ‘ Prometheus ’—an act of kindness about 
which almost nothing can be learned from the love letters 
alone. For another and longer venture, he interested her 
in a new collection of his own poems which was soon to be 
published by Moxon as ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ No. 
VII, better known as ‘ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics.’ 
And it is just here that Miss Barrett’s recently discovered 
letter in criticism on ‘ The Flight of the Duchess,’ dove- 
tailing with the love letters and clarifying many passages 
in them hitherto cryptic or incomprehensible, enables us 
to infer accurately what were some of the subjects dis- 
cussed at their weekly visits. It enables us, in fact, to 
tell the story of the crucial months of the courtship a 
little more completely than it has ever been told before. 
In bridging the difficult gap between his literary 
friendship with Miss Barrett and the love of which he was 
forbidden to speak or write, Browning showed rare 
strategy. In ‘ Hood’s Magazine’ for April 1845 he had 
printed, out of consideration for Hood, who was dying, 
the first nine sections of a poem then incomplete, ‘ The 
Flight of the Duchess.’ We may be sure that Miss Barrett 
had read this beginning, for in her letter post-marked 
May 2, 1845, she had written: ‘Oh! the “ Flight of the 
Duchess ’”—do let us hear more of her!’ Two days later 
Browning had assured her in reply that the part she had 
seen was ‘the mere introduction’ and that he had a 
‘ portfolio ’ with more of the ‘ Duchess’ ready to show 
her. Having thus aroused her curiosity, he let her 
inquire for the poem three times more and then, in a 
letter post-marked June 23, 1845, he definitely promised 
to ‘ finish and transcribe “‘ The Flight of the Duchess ”’’ 
for her. In the weeks immediately following, as can be 
seen by a careful reading of the love letters, Browning 
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was able to complete the poem, although he was so 
hampered by severe headaches that he proceeded slowly 
and carried or sent her the new MS. in small lots, of which 
the last reached her, apparently, by July 18. Then came 
the master-stroke; he extracted from Miss Barrett a 
verbal promise to read the poem carefully and give him, 
in writing, all her impressions of it. The document which 
she then wrote is the one just discovered, and the only 
underscored sentence in it is that in which Miss Barrett 
writes, in apology for the freedom of her strictures: ‘I 
promised to tell all my impressions.’ 

Now Browning the lover had the best of reasons for 
wishing to make certain that Miss Barrett would study 
with especial care ‘The Flight of the Duchess,’ for, 
despite that combination of the grotesque and the sublime 
by which it is both marred and glorified, the poem had a 
spiritual message of peculiar significance to Miss Barrett as 
she was situated in the summer of 1845. And Browning 
must have been aware that, in the critical reading which 
she promised to give the poem, she would inevitably 
receive its message ; namely, that a brilliant, vital woman 
withering in her home under the deadening influence of 
her own family does well to cut all ties and seek salvation 
in a new life, where she will learn : ‘ How love is the only 
good in the world.’ It would have been easy for Browning 
to write for Miss Barrett a poem in which she would 
plainly have seen herself as the helpless heroine, her father 
as the domestic tyrant, and Browning himself as the 
deliverer. But it would have been far too obvious, for 
Elizabeth still loved her overbearing father and was by 
no means yet ready to accept Browning as rescuer; so 
precise an allegory of the unhappy situation at 50, Wim- 
pole Street, would presumably have brought the court- 
ship to an abrupt end. Instead, he wisely chose to take 
a poem of which the first part was already in print, and 
complete it in such fashion as to make it applicable in a 
vague yet tantalising way. The Duchess in ‘The Flight’ 
is akin to Miss Barrett ; the Duke and his mother exert 
a depressing, deadening influence not unlike that exerted 
by old Mr Barrett on Elizabeth; the Gypsy lover to 
bring her happiness might well suggest Browning; but 
the Duchess is enchanted and lured to freedom by the 
Queen of the Gypsies, not by a man. Thus the poet 
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kept the allegory sketchy enough to be inoffensive ; yet 
by insisting that Miss Barrett give the MS. a really critical 
reading, he made virtually certain that she would see her 
own future in that of the emancipated Duchess. 

Knowing as we do that only sections I to IX of *‘ The 
Flight of the Duchess’ were ready for ‘ Hood’s Maga- 
zine’ of April 1845, it is almost impossible to read the 
remaining four-fifths of the poem without believing that 
Browning wrote many of the most beautiful lines with 
special reference to his own courtship and the happiness 
which he intended to achieve with his own Duchess. 
The incantation by which the Lady is lured to freedom 
contains, for example, this passage : 


* Henceforth be loved as heart can love, 
Or brain devise, or hand approve ! 
Stand up, look below, 
It is our life at thy feet we throw 
To step with into light and joy ; 
Not a power of life but we'll employ 
To satisfy thy nature’s want ; 
Art thou the tree that props the plant, 
Or the climbing plant that takes the tree— 
Canst thou help us, must we help thee ? 
If any two creatures grew into one, 
They would do more than the world has done ; 
Tho’ each apart were never so weak, 
Yet vainly thro’ the world should ye seek 
For the knowledge and the might 
Which in such union grew their right .. . 


Can there be any doubt that this is Browning himself 
speaking to his beloved ? If so, let us continue our read- 
ing a little further, remembering that when he first 
chivalrously asked Elizabeth to seek safety in marriage 
with him he laboured under the delusion that, because 
of an injury to her spine, physical union would be out of 
the question. The way in which the word ‘blend’ is 
qualified, in the second line below, fits such a marriage 
exactly : 


‘So, to approach, at least, that end, 
And blend,—as much as may be, blend 
Thee with us or us with thee,— 

As climbing-plant or propping-tree, 
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Shall some one deck thee, over and down, 
Up and about, with blossoms and leaves ? 
Fix his heart’s fruit for thy garland crown, 
Cling with his soul as the gourd-vine cleaves, 
Die on thy boughs and disappear 

While not a leaf of thine is sere ? 

Or is the other fate in store, 

And art thou fitted to adore, 

To give thy wondrous self away, 

And take a stronger nature’s sway ? 

I foresee and I could foretell 

Thy future portion, sure and well— 

But those passionate eyes speak true, speak true, 
And let them say what thou shalt do!’ 


Just as it is virtually impossible to believe that 
Browning did not have Miss Barrett in mind when he 
wrote these passages, so it is equally difficult to suppose 
that she could study them without being moved. But 
here we need have no doubt. The new letter in criticism 
tells us the story in her own words. Turning to page 
nine of that document we read in her familiar handwriting 
her critique of these very lines : 


‘ Just to prove how I can like the short lines sometimes, let 
me instance this ‘‘ breathless’’—and the one beneath— 
**Stand up, look below,” where the effect is so good and 
startling. But all this passage is quite exquisite—I mean 
down this page and the next and the next to the end of the 
prophecy—the figure “‘ shall some one deck thee ”’ etc. a most 
beautiful, infinitely beautiful, revivification of what is old in 
the seed of it.’ 


The stratagem appears to have been entirely successful. 
The most enthusiastic praise which Miss Barrett gave to 
Browning the poet was accorded to the very passage on 
which Browning the lover wished to fix her attention ; 
thus the chain which bound her to her tyrannical father 
was weakened. 

What Browning doubtless did not foresee was the 
embarrassment which Miss Barrett might feel when she 
began her duties as critic of ‘ The Flight of the Duchess.’ 
As she settled down to a careful reading of the MS., we 
now know that she found one place and another needing 
revision, and another, and another, until the total came 
to more than seventy! Here was a dilemma indeed. If 
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she told him just how bad his verses were in all these 
places, there was a possibility that she might hurt his 
pride so much that she would lose Browning the lover in 
her effort to help Browning the poet. That would never 
do! If, on the other hand, she allowed him to include 
the poem, without extensive revision, in his projected 
volume of ‘ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics,’ there was 
grave danger that the reviewers would pounce on these 
dozens of crude rhythms and verbal obscurities and once 
more condemn him as a Sphinx-like poet ‘ unconscienti- 
ously careless and perversely harsh.’ It was a critical 
point in Browning’s career, and she knew it. The faults 
of ‘ Pauline,’ ‘ Paracelsus,’ and ‘ Sordello’ had not been 
forgotten despite the better, and occasionally brilliant, 
poems that had subsequently appeared in ‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates,’ I to VI. Besides, Miss Barrett had 
already committed herself verbally to a thorough criticism 
of ‘ The Flight’: ‘ I promised to tell all my impressions.’ 
Being Elizabeth Barrett she kept her word and helped 
the poet. But being a woman already more than half 
in love, she contrived to avoid both horns of the dilemma 
and keep Browning the lover as well. As we look now 
at the pages of her recently discovered letter, we can 
easily see what was the formula she kept using as she 
copied crucial lines from Browning’s MS. and made her 
comments thereon; it was this : praise, blame, praise and 
blame mixed very cleverly, blame, blame, praise! (Brown- 
ing was not the only one to employ love’s stratagems.) 
We may let the first page of the document, which here 
relates to ‘ The Flight,’ section X, speak for itself : 


‘P.1. The stag—and sun melting the water—beautiful 
description like the morning itself. 


** Finding the calendar bade him be hearty, 
Did resolve on a hunting party— ” 


‘ Does not that first line seem as if it were meditating a rhyme 
for the second ? I suppose the meaning is that the time of 
year reminded him of the need of festivity; but there is 
something forced in the expression, or appears to me to be so. 
And then the second line . . . is it not too short to the ear ? 


** Oh, and old books they knew the way of it ’’—etc. 


‘ All this is quite clear to me—and I like the abruptness. Still 
people are sure to say, from the break in the narrative, that 
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it’s obscure—and so little a change (of a word or two) would 
allow them to read on without thinking ! !—You had written 
‘they taught the way of it ’—which is clearer as (far) [sic in 
autograph of R. B.] as the word goes,—only ‘ taught,’ I see, 
comes afterwards. Would ‘‘ showed ’’ do ?—But then the 
next line ‘“ What meant old poets by their strictures ? ”’ 
makes the meaning questionable till the reader can take the 
context of before and after . . . which is too long to wait, 
for readers in general. 
** What meant a hat if it had no rims on ’”’— 

‘ Do you like ‘‘ what meant’’? I do not quite—and the con- 
nection is broken. . . . And then ‘ the rims ’—a hat has only 
one rim ever—except for the rhyme of “ crimson.”” So why 
not write ... ‘‘a hat where never a rim’s on.” That wd. 
do—wouldn’t it ?—You are not to think that I have not a 
proper respect and admiration for all these new live rhymes 
and that I would not make every sacrifice in reason for them.’ 


The remaining eleven pages of Miss Barrett’s letter 
show the same, or even greater, tact in coating the bitter 
pills of adverse criticism with the sugar of commendation. 
Even though Miss Barrett was six years older than 
Browning and at the time immeasurably more popular 
than he as a poet, she succeeded in maintaining an 
attitude of modest hesitation in her unfavourable com- 
ments. On page eight, for example, she forestalls possible 
irritation on his part by the following reminder of a 
command which, since it does not appear in the love 
letters, must have been imposed verbally at one of their 
meetings. Her use of the word ‘ obedience’ is signifi- 
cant: ‘but this and ever so much before, is such 
impertinence that I am quite and really ashamed of it— 
and should be still more, if it did not come of obedience 
rather than want of reverence.’ To this blanket dis- 
claimer Miss Barrett appended the initials E. B. B.; later 
she crossed them out and continued writing, doubtless 
having received meanwhile a further lot of the ‘ Duchess ’ 
MS. from Browning. To find a parallel case of self- 
effacing literary collaboration, one must think of Maggie 
Shand and her improvements in the political speeches of 
John Shand, doubtful hero of Barrie’s play ‘ What Every 
Woman Knows.’ But even Maggie could hardly equal 
the inspired delicacy with which Miss Barrett corrected 
the verses of the brilliant but careless young poet. 
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Did Browning feel offended by Miss Barrett’s advice 
to revise his MS. of ‘ The Flight ’ in seventy-three places ? 
By no means! Now that the missing letter in criticism 
is in our hands, we can turn to the love letters of late 
July, 1845—those which until now had proved ‘ cryptic 
or incomprehensible ’’ to Browning scholars—and study 
at our leisure his expressions of gratitude and Miss Bar- 
rett’s depreciation of the service she had rendered. 
Space permits us to quote here only the most important 
of these letters. (Most, though not all, of the rest may 
be found by referring to the Index of the love letters 
under the heading, ‘ The Flight of the Duchess.’) 


R. B. to E. B. B. 
* Friday Morning. 
[Post-mark, July 25, 1845.] 

* You would let me now, I dare say, call myself grateful to 
you—yet such is my jealousy in these matters—so do I hate 
the material when its puts down, (or tries) the immaterial in 
the offices of friendship ; that I could almost tell you I was 
not grateful, and try if that way I could make you see the 
substantiality of those other favours you refuse to recognise 
and the reality of the other gratitude you will not admit. But 
truth is truth, and you are all generosity, and will draw none 
but the fair inference, so I thank you as well as I can for this 
also—this last kindness. And you know its value, too—how 
if there were another you in the world, who had done all you 
have done and whom I merely admired for that; if such an 
one had sent me such a criticism, so exactly what I want and 
can use and turn to good ; you know how I would have told 
you, my you I saw yesterday, all about it, and been sure of 
your sympathy and gladness :—but the two in one! k 

‘For the criticism itself, it is all true, except the over- 
eating—all the suggestions are to be adopted, the improve- 
ments accepted. I so thoroughly understand your spirit in 
this, that, just in this beginning, I should really like to have 
found some point in which I could co-operate with your 
intention, and help my work by disputing the effect of any 
alteration proposed, if it ought to be disputed—that would 
answer your purpose exactly as well as agreeing with you,— 
so that the benefit to me were apparent; but this time I 
cannot dispute one point. All is for best. 

‘So much for this ‘‘ Duchess ’—which I shall ever rejoice 
in—wherever was a bud, even, in that strip of May-bloom, a 
live musical bee hangs now. I shall let it lie (my poem) till 
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just before I print it ; and then go over it, alter at the places, 
and do something for the places where I (really) wrote any- 
how, almost, to get done.’ 


As for Browning’s statement, just quoted, that he 
would adopt all of Miss Barrett’s suggestions before 
sending the ‘ Duchess ’ to the printer, we now know that 
it was almost literally true. Far from being offended, he 
persuaded his tactful critic to give him, in writing, at 
least a few suggestions for improving each of twelve 
other poems for the ‘ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics,’ 
and, later, to help him correct the proof sheets which he 
received from Moxon in October. Since we are reserving 
for the second part of this article some analysis of the 
nature and extent of the purely literary influence that 
Miss Barrett exerted on Browning in this crucial summer 
of 1845, it may suffice for the moment to say that it was 
very considerable. The project of interesting Miss 
Barrett in his forthcoming volume of poems, begun as a 
step in courtship by Browning the lover, thus proved of 
amazing value to Browning the poet. 

Nov. 6, 1845, brought the climax to this romantic 
comedy of ‘loveless love-making.’ On that day was 
published the new booklet of poems on which he had 
been working all summer, with the assistance of Miss 
Barrett since the middle of July, ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,’ No. VII, with the subtitle ‘Dramatic Ro- 
mances and Lyrics.’ Its praises have been sung now for 
nearly a century; of its merit the judgement of the late 
Professor Thomas R. Lounsbury may be accepted as 
final: ‘ There are few individual books of any author in 
our tongue which contain so many pieces of such sus- 
tained excellence.’ Nov. 6 was also the climactic day in 
the courtship. Of that passionate declaration of love, 
sent to Miss Barrett late in May and promptly returned 
by her with a peremptory request that it be destroyed, 
we find no mention in the scores of letters exchanged 
from June to November. But early in November the 
Duchess of 50, Wimpole Street, yielded to the spell of 
Browning’s enchantment and, recanting her prohibition 
of love-making, sent him the following letter, which, by 
a happy coincidence, reached him just before the first 
copies of his new poems arrived from the publisher : 
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E. B. B. to R. B. 
* Wednesday. 
[Post-mark, November 6, 1845.] 

‘I had your note last night, and am waiting for the book 
to-day ; a true, living breathing book, let the writer say of it 
what he will. Also when it comes it won’t certainly come 
** sine te.” Which is my comfort. 

‘And now—not to make any more fuss about a matter of 
simple restitution—may I have my letter back ?—I mean the 
letter which if you did not destroy—did not punish for its 
sins long and long ago—belongs to me—which if destroyed, I 
must lose for my sins—but, if undestroyed, which I may have 
back; may I not? is it not my own? must I not ?—that 
letter I was made to return and now turn to ask for again in 
further expiation. Now dolIask humbly enough? And send 
it at once, if undestroyed—do not wait till Saturday. . 

‘For the rest—yes: you know I do—God knows I ‘do. 
Whatever I can feel is for you—and perhaps it is not less, for 
not being simmered away in too much sunshine as with 
women accounted happier. J am happy besides now—happy 
enough to die now. 

‘May God bless you, dear—dearest— 
* Ever I am yours—’ 


Having considered the new MS. as a human document 
throwing unexpected light on Browning’s courtship of 
Miss Barrett and illustrating the tender solicitude with 
which she tried to promote his success as a poet, we may 
now proceed to a fresh estimate of the nature and extent 
of the literary influence which she actually exerted on 
him. Here we shall find that this hitherto unpublished 
letter in criticism on ‘ The Flight of the Duchess’ is of 
unique importance. But in order to see the significance 
of the document in its most interesting relationships to 
other items bearing on the same topic, we may as well 
frankly face certain striking anomalies of which an 
understanding is necessary before we can answer the 
question, Precisely what was Browning’s literary debt 
to Miss Barrett ? 

In the first place, her ‘ Duchess ’ letter does not stand 
alone. It was carefully preserved by Browning along 
with twelve similar, but very brief, letters in criticism 
which show the revisions that she thought should be made 
in twelve of his shorter poems before he sent the MS. of 
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his ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ No. VII, to the publisher. 
Practically all these improvements, as we discover by 
carefully collating with the first edition of the ‘ Bells,’ 
were accepted by Browning. But because Miss Barrett 
suggested more revisions in ‘The Duchess’ than in all 
these other poems together, we may speak of the 
‘ Duchess’ letter as the ‘major’ item and the twelve 
others as the ‘minor.’ Likewise preserved by Browning 
in the same lot of MSS. are Miss Barrett’s improvements 
for ‘ A Soul’s Tragedy ’ and ‘ Luria,’ which together made 
up Part VIII, the last number of the ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates’ series, published on April 13, 1846. This 
entire collection of her letters in criticism was sold as 
Lot 143 in the great sale of Browningiana at Sotheby’s 
auction rooms in May 1913. As we trace the history of 
this lot, we find a series of surprises. 

The printed Catalogue of the sale, in describing Lot 
143, had erred in the very heading. The statement 
begins: ‘ Browning (Mrs. E. B.) Auto. Criticisms on some 
of her husband’s poems, 56 pp., 8vo. Extremely interesting.’ 
Then follows a list of fourteen titles of the poems criticised, 
among which are ‘The Flight of the Duchess,’ ‘ Saul,’ 
‘The Boy and the Angel,’ and ‘ The Bishop Orders his 
Tomb at St. Praxed’s Church.’ Except for the omission 
of one title, ‘Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis,’ the list is 
accurate, but the words of the heading are violently mis- 
leading ; it should have read: ‘ Barrett (Miss Elizabeth). 
Auto. Revisions recommended by her in some of her future 
husband’s poems. Sent to Browning before publication 
of his ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” Nos. VII and VIII, 
and largely accepted by him.’ There is a world of differ- 
ence between the erroneous heading with its implication 
that the criticisms were written by ‘Mrs. Browning’ 
about ‘some of her husband’s poems’ (i.e. after their 
marriage, in September 1846, and hence after all these 
poems had been published), and the corrected statement 
which we have just made. It is the all-important differ- 
ence between dead, a posteriori criticisms and live, a priori 
criticisms which the poet used to his advantage. Yet the 
blunder, which reduced the apparent interest and conse- 
quently the financial value of this item, was not corrected 
by any of the three or (more) dealers in rare MSS. who 
successively held Lot 143 for nearly twenty years ! 
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Next, as cupyright on all MSS. sold at his Sotheby 
auction was legally reserved by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co., a typescript of Miss Barrett’s fourteen letters in 
criticism was sent, doubtless with the sanction of the 
.Company, to the great authority on the Brownings, Sir 
Frederic G. Kenyon. But the typescript did not include 
the major letter—on ‘The Flight of the Duchess.’ It 
did, however, contain the very short one on ‘ Sibrandus 
Schafnaburgensis’ which the Catalogue had omitted. 
As the Catalogue listed fourteen titles and the typescript 
contained fourteen letters, the omission was not noticed, 
and Sir Frederic, having copies of only the minor letters 
to study, glanced at them, all too briefly, in his delightful 
essay “Of the Browning MSS.’ first published in the ‘Corn- 
hill Magazine ’ for August 1913. A year later, in editing 
a small volume of ‘ New Poems by Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’ he not only reprinted his 
‘Cornhill’ essay but also included inconspicuously, at 
the back of the book, the text of all these fourteen docu- 
ments as well as he could from the inaccurate and in- 
complete typescript which had been given him. But 
here again the major letter on ‘The Duchess’ was 
omitted. One may well wonder why it had been with- 
held from him. But to the questioning of any curious 
reader we can only answer, after months of inquiry and 
speculation, by echoing the familiar words of Dr Johnson : 
‘Sir, you may wonder!’ Equally anomalous is the fact 
that in none of the nine biographies written since 1914 
has any intelligent use been made of the minor letters, 
which Sir Frederic Kenyon did print in that year. 

By 1932, Lot 143 had crossed the Atlantic to a New 
York dealer in rare MSS., had changed hands to another 
dealer of the same city, and had been offered for sale to 
an American man of letters well known for his interest in 
the Brownings, George Herbert Palmer, professor of 
philosophy at Harvard. Professor Palmer was shown 
the clipping from the Sotheby Catalogue of 1913 (page 58, 
above), as well as the following statement from a dealer 
in whom he had confidence: ‘ As far as I can trace these 
have never been published and are extremely interesting 
and important.’ Professor Palmer made the purchase, 
but he was then almost ninety years old and in such 
feeble health that he died before he had any opportunity 
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to examine the letters critically. Now that his estate is 
settled, the MSS. have finally come to light.* They prove 
to be the entire set of Miss Barrett’s tactful letters relative 
to ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ VII and VIII—the ‘ Duchess’ 
letter never published or examined by any Browning 
scholar, as well as the fourteen minor letters published 
at the outbreak of the World War and overlooked by all 
the Browning biographers. The ink has faded but little, 
and though the writing is so delicate as to require the 
occasional use of a magnifying glass, practically every 
word is legible. As source material for the study of the 
Brownings’ literary relations these MSS. are invaluable. 

The task of checking the accuracy of the poet’s state- 
ment that he would accept all the proposed revisions for 
‘The Flight of the Duchess’ has been difficult but 
illuminating. Since we have not his original MS. of the 
poem, we have had to reconstruct it, as far as possible, 
from the quotations in Miss Barrett’s letter, and then to 
compare this reconstruction with the text of ‘ The Flight ’ 
as it was published by Moxon in November 1845. We 
find that Browning actually accepted verbatim at least 
twenty-six of her emendations, adopted at least thirty- 
four more with independent changes of his own in the 
wording, and rejected, or missed the point of, four; in 
nine cases we cannot determine how his MS. read origin- 
ally. Further analysis shows that her adverse comments 
fall into these categories : 

Faulty rhythm 

Obscurity of meaning . 

Faulty rhythm and obscurity i in the same , place 

Troublesome rhymes ‘ 

Miscellaneous—relating largely to incoherence ‘ 


Total : 

Miss Barrett, though sounctiiiike criticised for the 
rhymes in her own poems, had a strong feeling for rhythm 
and euphony. Repeatedly she used the word ‘ clogged ’ 
to indicate the effect produced by Browning’s lack of it 
or by his indifference to the lilt of the line. Once, at least, 
her objection went right over his head: noticing the un- 
pleasant procession of open vowels in the words, ‘ if that 





* Now in the possession of Professor Frederic Palmer, Jr., Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
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were worth aught,’ she wrote : ‘ there is something clogged 
in the sound.’ Browning’s naive attempt at improvement 
changed what was right and left untouched what was 
wrong; he revised to this: ‘if her health were worth 
aught.’ Equally significant is the fact that where 
Browning had already attempted to polish his own verses, 
he had often marred rather than mended. After pointing 
out several such places, Miss Barrett broke out: ‘ Really 
I could almost make a general and unexcepting remark 
of it, that whenever you erase a word you should immedi- 
ately put it back again. Now see how short this lineis .. .’ 
In a more patient mood, yet harassed by the omission 
of words necessary to the sense, she wrote euphemistically : 
‘You are so fond of elisions—are you not?’ Then after 
several paragraphs of praise and blame, according to her 
gracious formula, she summed the matter up in one of 
the best sentences of Browning criticism ever written : 
‘You sometimes make a dust, a dark dust, by sweeping 
away your little words.’ It would be futile to reproduce 
the text of the entire ‘ Duchess’ letter unless it were 
accompanied, in parallel columns, by the poem itself as 
printed in the first edition—a suggestion which present 
limitation of space makes obviously impractical. Nor 
would any useful purpose be served by adding to the 
passages already quoted, which are fair samples of the 
tone and nature of the whole. We may proceed, accord- 
ingly, to a reconsideration of Browning’s literary debt to 
Miss Barrett, beginning with a summary of the facts 
hitherto accepted and continuing with the new evidence. 
First, it has always been known that Miss Barrett, as 
a woman with whom Browning had a long and happy 
romance, strengthened his emotions, his self-confidence, 
and his powers as man and poet. Secondly, it has been 
believed, on scant but probably sufficient evidence, that 
she was partly responsible for Browning’s attempt to 
write more subjectively—to give the world something 
that might be called ‘ R. B.—a poem’ ; here her influence, 
if so exerted, was of dubious value. Thirdly, it has been 
evident from a close study of the love letters that Miss 
Barrett commented on several of Browning’s poems before 
their publication in November 1845 and helped him with 
the proof sheets. This evidence, however, has been so 
nebulous that it has meant little to any one except the 
Vol. 269.—No. 533. E 
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very few critics who were astute enough to supplement 
the love letters with Miss Barrett’s little known minor 
letters in criticism. 

Now that we resurvey these minor letters in the 
original rather than from an imperfect typescript, and add 
to them the major ‘ Duchess’ letter, we find that Miss 
Barrett’s influence was demonstrably far greater than has 
been supposed. We now know that throughout many 
months of the courtship Browning was being given, as it 
were, ‘ correspondence school’ lessons in prosody by the 
greatest poetess England has ever produced. He was 
being repeatedly reminded of certain painful facts 
essential to his future success: that many critics judge a 
poem by its worst lines ; that ‘ people are sure to say . . . 
it’s obscure’ if there is a chance to say it ; that high poetic 
imagination and dramatic power are not enough, but that 
clarity of expression and perfection of rhythm are like- 
wise essential; that without the patient labour of the 
file a poet, even one of Browning’s unquestioned ability, 
can never do himself justice. 

Nor did the lessons stop with the marriage. Though we 
know little, and perhaps care less, about Mrs Browning’s 
possible influence on ‘Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day,’ 
we do know that in 1855 she revised for him the MS. of 
the two-volume collection that eventually won him general 
recognition, ‘Men and Women.’* Thanks to the dis- 
covery of the ‘Duchess’ letter we can now judge, not 
the amount, but the probable nature of the help which 
she then gave. Had Mrs Browning’s assistance in 1855 
been limited to the thirteen poems which, according to 
Browning’s later reclassification, are now grouped under 
the heading, ‘Men and Women,’ her influence would have 
been at least something. But as the original ‘Men and 
Women’ appeared in 1855, it contained no less than 
fifty-one poems, including many of his best. If one takes 
the trouble to look up the lists of Browning’s poems 
according to the collections in which they first appeared, 
it becomes clear that, apart from ‘The Ring and the 
Book,’ written after his wife’s death, his fame rests very 
largely on two collections—*‘ Dramatic Romances and 





* See Mrs Browning's letter of April 27, 1855, to her sister, Henrietta, 
in ‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning: Letters to her Sister, 1846-1859’ 
(London, 1929), p. 216. 
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Lyrics’ and ‘Men and Women ’—both of which were 
polished by the hand of the woman who once ‘ promised 
to tell all her impressions.’ 

Some may think it idle to speculate on the sort of 
lilting beauty which Mrs Browning may have added to, 
let us say, ‘Love Among the Ruins,’ the first poem in 
‘Men and Women.’ Others may not agree. In so far 
as such speculation is not wholly idle, its value—its 
probable correctness—is due to the care with which 
Browning cherished and preserved through the years of 
his life this twelve-page letter in criticism on ‘ The Flight 
of the Duchess.’ It is astonishing that three successive 
professional dealers could handle such a document for 
nineteen years without realising what a treasure they had. 
It is fortunate that Professor George Herbert Palmer had 
the curiosity to buy it, but tragic that he did not live to 
discover what it was. Of the twenty-five separate refer- 
ences to ‘ The Flight of the Duchess’ in the love letters, 
almost every one gains a clearer, richer significance 
because of it. It shows us an episode never before known 
in the most famous romance among all the English poets ; 
it illuminates the character of Miss Barrett in a peculiarly 
attractive way; and it enables us to account, in some 
slight measure, for Browning’s ultimate triumph as a poet. 
In 1845 he designated himself as ‘ Robert Browning, 
Author of ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’’’—‘ Paracelsus ’’—which he 
himself called a ‘dead failure’! In 1872, writing the 
Preface of a volume of ‘Selections from the Poetical 
Works of Robert Browning,’ he could say with assurance : 


‘A few years ago, had such an opportunity presented 
itself, I might have been tempted to say a word in reply to 
the objections my poetry was used to encounter. Time has 
kindly co-operated with my disinclination to write the poetry 
and the criticism besides. The readers I am at last privileged 
to expect, meet me fully half-way. . . . Nor do I apprehend 
any more charges of being willfully obscure, unconscientiously 
careless, or perversely harsh.’ 


He had done well indeed to remember Miss Barrett’s 
warning: ‘ You sometimes make a dust, a dark dust, by 
sweeping away your little words.’ 
EDWARD SNYDER. 
FREDERIC PALMER, JR. 


E 2 





( 64 ) 
Art. 5. THE NEW MONETARY TECHNIQUE. 


In the year 1931 we were emerging from the trough of a 
trade depression unparalleled in living experience. The 
immediate danger of a financial crisis had passed, but the 
future was still charged with gloom and uncertainty. The 
Gold Standard, which had served as the sheet anchor of 
international trade for more than half a century, had 
broken down. The shock to public confidence was 
shown by the extensive resort to hoarding which ensued. 
There were changes, too, in the public estimate of right and 
wrong, of what was morally permissible, which were even 
more disquieting. The post-War debasements of cur- 
rencies, which followed each other in rapid succession, 
led to varying forms of evasion and, in some cases, to 
repudiation. Debts were robbed of their former sacro- 
sanctity. The contractual obligations of debtor countries 
had lost much of whatever validity they ever possessed. 
In some cases the plea was force majeure; the debtor, 
unable to collect the debts due to himself, could not be 
expected to pay the debts due by him to others. Another 
plea was that the creditor countries, by the erection of 
barrier walls of tariffs and embargoes against the ingress 
of commodities, had deprived their debtors of the only 
means left open to them to redeem their promises to 
pay. Whether the vindication was accepted or not, the 
stark fact remained that credit, the indispensable basis 
of international trade, was dislocated. The world, as 
we had known it, was shaken to its foundations. 

And then, when hopes were at their lowest, suddenly 
and unexpectedly the tide turned. The fall in prices 
which marked the nadir of the trade cycle in 1929 was 
arrested, and in 1933 the upward movement started and 
was maintained until last year. In the four years ending 
June 1936 the price of raw materials rose by as much as 
45 per cent. in the United States and by no less than 
54 per cent. in the United Kingdom. At last it became 
possible to dispose of the huge world stocks of primary 
products which had long weighed heavily on market 
recovery. Industrial costs, the cost of living, and the 
rate of money wages lagged behind. The disparity 
between agricultural and industrial prices, which had 
previously formed one of the main obstacles to a resump- 
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tion of trade, was adjusted. The way was open once 
more to an increase in production, and, through the 
augmented purchasing power of the raw material pro- 
ducing countries, to an expansion of commerce. A much- 
needed fillip was given to the export trade, which, after 
falling to one-third, has since been restored to about 
four-fifths of its pre-War volume. 

The close connection between exports and employment 
is well known, and no doubt the partial recovery in foreign 
trade has been an important factor in the welcome 
improvement which has taken place. There are actually 
more persons employed in England to-day than before the 
War; although candour compels us to admit that it is 
to that most wasteful of all occupations, competition 
in armaments, that we must ascribe in large measure the 
recent increase in employment which has taken place. 
World production rose 6 per cent. during the period of 
which we are speaking, and is now back to the pre-War 
level or even a little above it. Had exports shown a 
proportionate rise, all might have been well. Un- 
fortunately, exports, for obvious reasons, lagged behind, 
and during the same period the aggregate of world exports 
showed a reduction of 1,500 millions of pounds. Until the 
markets of the world are again thrown open to trade there 
seems to be little prospect of reducing much further the 
considerable residual body of unemployment which still 
acts as a drag on progress and a constant menace to social 
order. For the great stable industries, foreign trade is 
the breath of life, and no amount of re-armament can take 
its place. It is not re-armament which is going to reopen 
the markets of the world. 

The advance has been patchy and uneven ; neverthe- 
less, viewed as a whole, the trend of the cycle from 1931 to 
1936, judged by the ordinary economic criteria of prices, 
production, and employment, has been definitely upwards. 
This is not to say that we are out of the wood. The road 
to recovery is still beset with formidable obstacles. There 
are not wanting signs, for instance, that in many directions 
production, so far as it is dependent on internal demand, 
has reached, or nearly reached, the limit of capacity ; 
and that consumption may, in the same way, be drawing 
near to saturation point. The mobility of labour, an 
essential factor in trade recovery, has been greatly 
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impeded by the rigidity of the modern economic structure. 
In some industries there is a shortage of skilled labour and 
in others an excess. The principal foreign markets on 
which the textile factories formerly relied for the off- 
take of their output have passed to a large extent into 
other hands, and are probably only partly recoverable. 
The transfer of the labour, in this way rendered super- 
fluous, to new or expanding industries is proving a long 
and painful process. For the unemployment which still 
prevails in what are known as ‘ the distressed areas,’ no 
adequate remedy has as yet been discovered. If the 
degree of unemployment in any country may be taken as 
the measure of its economic welfare, then it is clear 
that we are still far from having attained that just balance 
between investment and savings, between expenditure 
on capital goods and expenditure on consumption goods, 
on which the optimum employment of all the economic 
resources of a community ultimately depends. 

Such then, in light and shade, are the salient features 
of the present situation as contrasted with that of five 
years ago. The contrast is striking. Is the change 
between then and now a change in kind or merely a 
difference of degree ? And this, in turn, raises the larger 
question of our general attitude to change. Do we regard 
change as a dislocation of normal rest and stability, or 
rest and stability as a normal process of change? Sir 
Josiah Stamp posed a similar question in his presidential 
address to the British Association, and, like ‘ jesting 
Pilate,’ would not stay for an answer. It is not for ‘ wrens 
to prey where eagles fear to perch,’ but, if compelled to 
make reply, our answer would be that stability is an 
ideal at which we are ever aiming but never attaining, 
and that rest is merely an interlude, a pause in the 
onward march of the change which forms an essential 
element of human existence and may be said to con- 
stitute the normal condition of mankind. If that is 
accepted it follows as a corollary that the present situation 
may be regarded as a point in the upward swing of a trade 
cycle, differing no doubt in degree but in no way different 
in kind from many which have preceded it. The point 
of view has its importance in defining our attitude to the 
various novel devices adopted or proposed for maintain- 
ing the trade boom, or, alternatively, for preventing the 
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slump which experience would lead us to expect to follow 
in its train. 

Of the reality and magnitude of the changes which are 
passing under our eyes there can be no manner of doubt, 
although opinions may differ as to their relative values. 
What is their true significance ? It is to be sought, we 
believe, not in the outward appearance, the visible 
phenomena, but in the things which are not seen. It 
would be odd indeed if material changes of this order of 
magnitude had failed to imprint their reflex, as an effect 
of past or as a cause of subsequent changes, on the mind 
of man. It is difficult to adjust our minds to a new 
concept. It costs as great a wrench to get rid of an old 
idea as to lay hold on a new one. What might have 
been effected by a slow and painless process of evolu- 
tion the War has accomplished at a stroke. For it is 
nothing less than a revolution of ideas through which 
We are now passing, a spiritual change which far tran- 
scends in importance all the material consequences of the 
War and must profoundly modify our whole attitude to 
life. The old order has changed. We are entering on a 
new world to which we must learn to accommodate our 
old notions if we are to master and not be mastered by the 
new conditions. 

The intimate connection between politics and 
economics, and the growing influence of the new ideas in 
shaping the political changes which we see going on all 
around us, is a matter of common observation and need 
not detain us. We are more concerned here to examine 
the grounds on which we are urged to revolutionise our 
ideas in general and, in particular, to abandon the economic 
principles which for a hundred years have been generally 
accepted by economists and statesmen as the foundation 
for the practical politics by which they endeavoured, and 
not without success, to build up the fortunes of Europe. 

We have already spoken of the difficulty of divesting 
ourselves of preconceived ideas; but it ought not to be 
difficult, even for the most conservative of us, to acknow- 
ledge frankly that circumstances alter cases and that the 
economic principles we imbibed in our youth, and learned 
to regard as axiomatic, may no longer be valid when applied 
to modern conditions. It is not, of course, the truth that 
has ceased to be true; it is only the circumstances which 
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have altered. The hypotheses—individual liberty, perfect 
competition, open markets, free trade—on which the 
classical economists founded the doctrines, which they 
in turn inherited from the moral philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, no longer exist. Laisser-faire has 
ceased to have any meaning to a community whose institu- 
tions are already, to a large extent, socialised. Individual 
Freedom, as postulated by the old economists, is a thing 
of the past. Man, moved by some vague and indefinite 
fear of impending disaster, has been led and is being led 
more and more to barter his individual freedom in 
exchange for increased security by the State. Free 
trade has disappeared from the earth, submerged beneath 
a flood of quotas and restrictions, and of tariffs imposed, 
not as formerly for revenue purposes, but in order to bolster 
up a policy of economic national self-sufficiency, or 
‘ autarky,’ as it is now fashionable to call it, spelled with 
a‘k.’ We no longer hold with Adam Smith that a man 
may safely be left to pursue what he believes to be his 
own interest in his own way, since in so doing he will 
infallibly be led by an ‘invisible hand’ to promote the 
interests of society more effectually than if that had 
formed part of his original intention. We seek to-day 
a sign of the ‘invisible hand’ at work and ‘find no 
dawn.’ We have lost our faith in the interposition of 
Providence within the sphere of economics, and have 
accepted in its place an almost superstitious belief in 
the efficacy of the State. The classical doctrine was that 
the interference of governments was nearly always mis- 
chievous and that, apart from security, the best service 
the State could render to industry was to keep its hand 
off it. We have changed all that. To-day there is no 
department of our industrial life, hardly a department 
of our social life left into which government interference 
does not enter, scarcely an article on the post-War break- 
fast table which has not been regimented by some govern- 
ment department before ever it got there. What is more, 
the former money economy, by which the quantity and 
kind of things to be produced were regulated in accordance 
with his needs by variation in the prices the consumer 
was prepared to offer for the satisfaction of his desires, 
has gone by the board. Its place is now usurped by 
committees to whom has been entrusted the task of 
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regulating the rate of wages and determining the price 
of food. In a word, we have passed from what the elder 
economists called a ‘ natural’ economy to a ‘ planned’ 
economy. 

A naive belief has sprung up in the man’s power to 
control the economic forces around him and to bend 
them to his purpose. It has found its extreme expression 
in the Four- and Five-Year Plans of the totalitarian 
states. The economic experiments now being tried in 
Germany and Russia may be described as the first-fruits 
of a planned economy. They are, on that account, of the 
last importance and should be followed with close and 
eager attention. For it is plain that if they succeed 
they can hardly fail to exercise a profound and far-reaching 
influence on the economic policies and, therefore, on the 
welfare and prosperity of other nations. Even if they 
fail, we shall not escape the unconscious effect of the 
untiring propaganda by Fascists and Communists of their 
counter-ideals on the minds even of those who most 
bitterly oppose their tenets and reject their creeds. The 
idea is being assiduously and insidiously fostered on all 
sides that a new era has been opened, in which the ex- 
perience of the past and the maxims of the old political 
economy have become a positive disability and may 
safely be disregarded. An entirely new policy, it is said, 
must be devised to cope with the novel conditions. It 
amounts to this, that we are being urged to launch out 
on an uncharted sea and, having thrown overboard the 
economic precepts which formerly served as a compass to 
direct our course, to tack this way and that until, by a 
process of exclusion, of trial and error, we haply light on 
the path to the desired haven of peace and prosperity. 

It is only fair to the advocates of this empirical 
doctrine to acknowledge the success which, although still 
in the experimental stage, has attended some of their 
novel devices. Although gold still retains its place as the 
standard of value, the final regulator of paper-currency 
values, its general use as a medium of exchange has ceased. 
Its peculiar function, that of balancing the Balance of 
International Payments, a function which was largely 
but by no means exclusively automatic in action, has been 
brought to an end. It has become necessary to provide a 
substitute. The Gold Standard as a medium of exchange 
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having been discarded, its place has been taken by huge 
Equalisation Funds created by the Governments of 
England, France, and the United States and cemented by 
a tripartite agreement for the purpose of redressing an 
unequal balance of payments, and, by putting a stop to 
speculative movements of funds at short term, to prevent 
undue fluctuations in the foreign exchanges. In the 
result, although the parities have not yet been fixed 
de jure, it has in fact been found possible to maintain 
the various currencies at an approximately constant 
level in relation to gold. Sterling, for example, has not 
varied more in relation to gold than about 2} per cent. 
for the last two years. Swiss francs and Italian lire have 
not varied more than a little over one-eighth of 1 per 
cent. in relation to the United States dollar since the 
collapse of the ‘Gold Bloc’ last autumn. 

The arguments in favour of a planned economy can 
be further reinforced by an appeal to the successful 
development of a new monetary technique which for the 
first time, so it is claimed, makes it possible to carry out 
a definite long-term monetary policy. The Bank of 
England rate of discount has been maintained by means 
of market operations at 2 per cent. for nearly five years. 
We have no desire to disparage the new methods of a 
planned economy or to deny their applicability to present 
circumstances, but when we are asked to acknowledge the 
inherent superiority of the new methods to the old, we 
demur. After all, the advantage of a stable Bank Rate 
was not unknown under the gold standard. In the late 
*nineties, 1894—96, it did not vary by more than a half of 
1 per cent. during a period of nearly three years. We 
have to be on our guard against too hasty assumptions. 
It does not follow, logically at any rate, that because a 
new currency technique has been successfully operated 
on a rising market, it will prove equally successful on a 
falling one. A slump is apt to prove more intractable than 
a boom. Until the success of a managed currency in 
dealing with an abrupt and large fall in prices has been 
demonstrated, we suggest it might be better to suspend 
judgment, or at best, to enter a Scottish verdict of ‘ non 
proven.’ 

The same may be said about the Equalisation Funds. 
We admire the skill and address with which they have 
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been handled. We admit the necessity, as things are at 
present, for measures of this kind. As a temporary 
device for avoiding some of the major difficulties created 
by the blockade imposed by non-economic tariffs and the 
like on international trade, their success has been proved. 
But the mystery, perhaps unavoidable, which envelops 
the operation of the Equalisation Funds must be reckoned 
a serious countervailing offset to their undoubted merits. 
There is no indication given of what is going on. We 
are deprived of the former monitory changes in Bank 
Rate, which, like red and green signal lights, gave warning 
of the coming storm or proclaimed the returning calm 
when the ship of commerce might once more proceed 
safely on its way. Now the market is left hesitating and 
uncertain, not knowing which way to turn. It¢ is not in 
an atmosphere of doubt and hesitation that enterprise 
expands its wings ; and enterprise is the urgent and vital 
necessity of our times. The sooner the nations return to 
sanity and, by clearing the choked channels of trade, 
revert to the former open method of adjusting their 
balances by the free exchange of goods and services, or, 
should the necessity arise, by the physical transfer of 
gold, the brighter the prospect becomes of returning peace 
and prosperity. <A de facto stability of currencies is not 
enough. Until they have been fixed de jure it would be 
idle to look for any permanent recovery in world trade. 
What form the reconstructed currencies will assume is 
still undecided. It may well be a return not, we imagine, 
to the old Gold Standard but almost certainly to some 
modified form of it. For of one thing we are sure, that 
whatever currency system is finally adopted it will be 
incomplete if it lacks a physical backing of gold. It is 
true that gold has been dethroned. It has fallen from its 
high estate; but it still stands as the only universally 
acceptable store of value. It is said that gold is a ‘ relic 
of barbarism.’ It may be so, but there is, alas, too much 
evidence at hand of a resort to the methods of barbarism 
to justify the comfortable belief that modern civilisation 
has as yet shed all the savage instincts of primitive man. 
Barbarism has been defined as ‘ the absence of standards 
to which appeal can be made,’ and in this sense the term is 
not inapplicable to much of our modern civilisation. But 
however that may be, it is certain that the old confidence 
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in gold remains essentially unshaken. Neither men nor 
governments can be cajoled into placing their trust in 
anything else. And, after some of their recent experience, 
who will blame them ? 

We are not much impressed by all this talk about a 
new era in human affairs. Much of it seems to us grossly 
exaggerated. What is it that has changed? Not the 
human element. The economic man of to-day, engaged 
in the pursuit of what he fondly conceives to be his own 
happiness, with the least possible expenditure of human 
effort, does not appear to differ materially from his fellow 
men before the War. After due allowance is made for the 
inevitable waste of competition, is there any reasonable 
ground for supposing that the economic man of to-day, the 
former profit-motive having been suppressed, will respond 
with equal force and efficiency to the new methods of 
State management? The more refined technique of 
modern economic analysis has only served to throw into 
sharper relief the persistence of the silent economic forces 
which man opposes at his peril ; it is only by co-operating 
with them that he can hope to turn them to his advantage. 
No one will deny that governments are less corrupt and 
more efficient than in Adam Smith’s day, but can it be said 
that they have shown a corresponding growth in wisdom ? 
The increasing complexity of business activities, due to the 
great strides made in science, in technology, and in the 
sub-division of labour, is an argument for less rather than 
more interference on the part of the State. In time of 
trouble there is a natural tendency to turn to outside 
agencies for help, when in truth we know that there is no 
help save in ourselves, in our own virtue and in our own 
will. Salvation is not to be found in political machinery. 
To suppose that tariffs are going to recover for us our lost 
trade, or that by currency manipulation we can restore 
our former prosperity, is to dwell in a world of illusion. 
Whatever else may be said for it, it is certainly not 
economic in a time of depression to relax individual effort, 
and to weaken the driving force of competition, by a resort 
to Protection. Circumstances may change, but human 
nature does not, or, at any rate, only very slowly. 
Principles, if they are sound principles, are immutable. 
They embody the gathered-up wisdom and experience 
of the past, and are not lightly to be cast aside like a suit 
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of clothes because they have ceased to suit the fashion of 
the day. 

It is said that we are all Socialists now. No doubt 
that is partly true, but it hardly seems a reason for going 
the whole way with the Socialists, at any rate until we 
have received more convincing testimony than they have 
yet been able to furnish of their capacity to deliver the 
goods they promise so lavishly. It may not always be 
wise to oppose an unyielding resistance to the spirit of the 
age, but it is folly to sacrifice to it all that is good in the 
past. Wisdom does not lie in the extremes of ideology, 
in either Fascism or Communism or Socialism, but in a 
discreet moderation. The resources of Capitalism and 
Individualism are by no means exhausted, and altruism 
is still far from being sufficiently developed to justify the 
belief that we might safely rely on it as an adequate 
substitute for the expectation of profit as an incentive to 
production. The British people have a genius for com- 
promise. It ought not to pass the wit of man to contrive 
a via media along which Capitalism and Socialism might 
travel together without jostling each other into the gutter. 
Is it not possible to arrive at a compromise between them 
and, avoiding the extremes of right and left, to retain 
at least a remnant of the personal liberty we still enjoy 
by continuing to rely, in the main, on the money-making 
motive for the fulfilment of those economic activities which 
may safely be left to the individual, and which are in fact 
being performed by him now,.and to reserve for the State 
the social services which, if not done by the State, would 
not be done at all ? 

C. S. ADDIS. 
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Art. 6.—THE AUSTRIAN TANGLE. 


THE AUSTRIAN FEDERAL STATE—such is the official 
title—rests her uneasy head on the uncertain pillow of a 
balance of power which at any moment can be shifted. 
She is one of the smallest and weakest countries in 
Europe. Her territory measures 32,377 square miles ; 
her population comprises 6,760,000 souls, nearly one- 
third of whom live in the oversized capital, Vienna. 
Yet this tiny country, which does not even harbour 
the source of any priceless raw material, is to-day 
the most wooed nation in Europe. Austria has been 
helped ‘gallantly’ by England, France, the U.S.A., 
Italy, Germany—in fact, by all the great powers interested 
in the peace of Europe. Her survival as an independent 
state is one of the major achievements of the post-War 
era. The details of the Austrian struggle for independence 
have brought both anxiety and amusement to the chancel- 
leries of the world. Austria is the real danger spot of 
Europe, the point at which German, Italian, and Slav 
ambitions converge and where the ‘advance’ of any 
one power would mean loss of prestige to several others. 

Why should Austria survive as an independent state ? 
Do her people want to remain Austrians ? Are they not, 
fundamentally, German ? Can a historic process, such as 
the transference of the leadership of the Germanic people 
from Vienna to Berlin, be stayed ? These are fundamental 
questions that must be answered if one is to approach the 
explanation of what seems from the distance the enigma 
of Austria. There are two reasons, one external the other 
internal, why an independent Austria should survive. 
The external reason is her geographical position. The 
Federal State is hedged-in by Germany, Italy, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. She lies at the cross-roads of the three 
most vital and antagonistic interests of Europe. 

In the first place, Germany. The Reich is anxious to 
‘incorporate’ her sister nation, which according to the 
doctrine of Herr Hitler is but a district—the Ostmark— 
of the Reich. Once Austria had been ‘ gleichgeschaltet ’— 
the untranslateable term for drawing institutions and 
districts into the National Socialist vortex—Germany 
would have a free passage to the south-east of Europe. 
After Austria, Hungary would be the next to be absorbed. — 
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The warnings recently voiced by the ex-Hungarian 
Premier, Count Stephen Bethlen, and the whole of the 
Hungarian opposition about Nazi activities there, are 
proofs that Germany is acting on a long-range plan. In 
this, every step leads in logical sequence to another. 
Already maps exist that show Greater Germany reaching 
to Budapest. Hegemony in the Balkan peninsula would 
be the next step, to be followed by the acquisition of a 
foothold in Asia Minor. Closely viewed, temporarily 
eliminating the present policy of Herr Hitler’s crowd, it 
is the old ‘ Drang nach dem Osten,’ the urge of expanding 
towards the East, which in pre-War days was crystallised 
in the Berlin-Bagdad railway scheme. Then Austria- 
Hungary’s huge bulk blocked German advance ; besides 
which, the Monarchy had a Balkan policy of its own. Yet 
England got so alarmed by the danger in the Near East 
that Colonel T. E. Lawrence—Lawrence of Arabia— 
took his first steps then towards strengthening British 
influence by making himself unpleasant to the German 
engineers working in Asia Minor. 

The interest of Italy is to keep the Germans from the 
Brenner Pass and the Adriatic. Signor Mussolini has 
proved time and again that he is not going to tolerate the 
absorption of Austria by Germany. The occasion of the 
Dollfuss murder, when he massed his mobilised troops on 
the Austrian frontier, was the most blatant instance of 
that. His whole position in the world would be altered if 
the Reich were to push down to the Alps and the Adriatic. 
The feelings of the 250,000 Tyrolese brought into Italy 
and who have never accepted Italian rule, is but a minor 
cause. A Germany spreading from the North Sea to a 
branch of the Mediterranean would be an uncomfortably 
powerful neighbour ; able and no doubt willing to contest 
Italy’s political and economic position in southern 
Europe. It would mean a broad wedge crossing the radius 
of Italian influence in eastern Europe, where Italy is 
relying on Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and recently even 
on Yugoslavia to a certain extent, to serve as hinterlands 
to her economic activities and as political friends standing 
by her in her game of ‘ Realpolotik.’ As a result of the 
Sanctions Campaign and strained Anglo-Italian relations, 
the Duce had to draw closer to Germany. That friendship 
led to an improved spirit between Germany and Italy in 
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eastern and south-eastern Europe. Rumours are current 
that Signor Mussolini and Herr Hitler have agreed to 
share equally in the economic exploitation of those regions. 
But Italo-German friendship is bound to be limited by 
their divergent interests in the Danube valley, and 
particularly by their antipathetic views about Austria. 
The third factor interested in Austrian independence is 
Czechoslovakia. In her case this is primarily self-interest. 
It is too well known to need stressing that Berlin has 
definite plans for making her hand felt in the Czech 
Republic. Whether this would be through a war, resulting 
in the conquest of part of Czechoslovakia, or merely by 
attaining, with due pressure, German aims from a sub- 
servient Czech government, is a question of expediency. 
The rough and unjust treatment meted out within the 
last nineteen years to the German minority inside Czecho- 
slovakia has prepared the ground for German activities. 
It was an obvious move for Prague to join France in 
negotiating a pact with Soviet Russia. This pact is no 
less significant in its broader aspects. Soviet Russia may 
still talk about ‘ international revolution,’ but she is also 
developing remarkable signs of a new and furious 
nationalism. Defence of the Fatherland is no less a duty 
of the average Russian citizen than it is of his German or 
Italian counterpart. A recent statement made by 
Marshal Voroshiloff, that if Russia were involved in a 
war it would not be fought on Russian soil, is indicative 
of the Soviet temper. Under these circumstances an 
alliance between Soviet Russia and Czechoslovakia— 
that is between two Slav countries—may carry the seeds 
of an entirely new development. In pre-War days 
Tsarist Russia posed as the powerful champion of smaller 
Slav nationalities. To-day, no doubt, the attitude 
adopted must be different. But in essence it will be the 
same. It will mean Russian support to countries which 
can stand in the way of Germanic expansion. The tale, 
openly related in Geneva and Central Europe, that M. 
Litvinoff advised President Benesh to restore the Habs- 
burgs because they would be the best pawn in his game 
of preventing German advance towards south-eastern 
Europe, is not only paradoxical but is revealing. Austrian 
independence means to Soviet Russia the same as it does 
to Fascist Italy : a definite stop to German expansion. 
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Viewed from the inside, there are equally strong 
reasons why Austrian independence should be preserved. 
Events there have often baffled calculations based on the 
* realities of the situation.” When everyone was convinced 
that Austrians did not fight civil wars—except in musical 
comedies—they promptly began one. When everyone 
said that Austria, in consequence of the destruction 
of the Socialist Party, had gone a hundred per cent. 
Nazi, the country did not rise to set up a National Socialist 
government at the time Chancellor Dollfuss was mur- 
dered. When everyone predicted that Austria would 
be swallowed up by Nazi Germany, she managed to 
manceuvre herself into a position in which the Third 
Reich had to sign a Treaty of Friendship with her in 
July 1936. Examples could be multiplied. Austria still 
muddles along—in Austrian dialect ‘fortwurschteln’ 
—and preserves her old gifts of corrupting all systems 
and mellowing all methods. She is thoroughly unrealistic 
about herself. Her people have never learnt to assess 
themselves at their due value, that is, as citizens 
of a third-rate state. The wonderful palaces of Vienna 
stand before their eyes as tokens of a glorious past which, 
in their view, is bound to return. The Austrian govern- 
ment, its followers, and even its opponents are convinced 
that their country is the bearer of a great mission. That 
is, to preserve for the world Austrian culture and 
traditions. Both of these ideals are linked with those of 
the other Germanic peoples of Europe. At one time they 
were all parts of the Holy Roman Empire, which patriotic 
Austrians, in moments of effusion, confess they hope to 
restore. Hard as it may be to believe that a small country, 
fighting the ruthlessness of a ten-times larger Nazi 
Germany and with overwhelming odds against her, should 
think of anything beyond keeping her head above water, 
yet that is the case. Before the Nazis came to power in 
Germany the Austrians were ready to unite with the 
Weimar Republic and, in May 1931, went as far as to 
propose a Customs Union with Germany. To-day they 
resist all such attempts, and this about-face is caused by 
their violent dislike of National Socialism, which is a 
flat denial of all their ideals. They do not believe in 
regimentation through Prussian methods or in a 
totalitarian state as the Prussians see it. They do not 
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believe in the persecution of Catholics or in a thorough 
anti-Semitism. And they dv not believe in ‘ dominating ’ 
Europe, even less the world. 

Looked at from the positive side, the Austrians are 
good Catholics, who believe that God comes before the 
Party Leader ; and would be bad subjects of any régime 
which demanded absolute obedience and wholesale 
devotion. National Socialism was originally an Austrian 
product. The first party bearing this name was founded in 
1907 in Bohemia. Its leaders were inspired by Georg von 
Schoenerer, a passionate Austrian pan-German. He saw 
that the future of the Teutonic race—whose superiority 
he preached, plus the necessity of ‘ breaking with Rome ’ 
and eliminating the contemptible Jew—would be to 
dominate Europe as soon as all its tribes were again 
united in one great country. Herr Hitler, in those days 
working in Vienna as a house-painter, heard Schoenerer 
speak and admired him. But the Austrians as a whole 
had little use for extravagant pan-Germanism. Only 
their dreamers and university students were attracted by 
Schoenerer’s ‘ crazy’ views. Why should they, as the 
best-informed among them argue, accept a doctrine which 
they refused to countenance when it was put forward by 
one of their own people, now that it is re-imported dis- 
figured by Prussian thoroughness ? 

The Austrians are determined to maintain their indepen- 
dence at all costs as long as Germany is ruled by the iron 
rod of the National Socialist régime. They are Germans 
themselves and convinced that in the future they will be 
united with their racial brethren across the border. But 
not whilst Prussia’s heel tramples everything. Funda- 
mentally the relationship between Austria and the Reich 
is a struggle for the leadership of the Germanic people in 
Europe. Is it to be Prussia, always regarded by the other 
German states as upstart and tainted by Slav blood, or 
Austria, that has been at the helm for centuries, piloting 
the Teutonic ship precariously between divergent interests, 
inspired with the philosophy of Catholicism, regarding 
worldly events from a definitely ‘super-national’ view- 
point? The Austrians, at present weak, poor and, as 
always, happy-go-lucky, are certain they will win in the end. 

Whatever ambitions they may harbour, the Austrian 
people have no intention of changing or of submitting to 
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new rules of conduct. To be an Austrian means in the 
first place generally to possess'an inborn love of culture, 
especially of music; secondly, an endless capacity for 
talking round things and getting away with inefficiency ; 
thirdly, a knack for compromise and adaptation. Austrian 
history is filled to the brim with illustrations of the 
effects of these national characteristics. Looking at the 
last century, it is patent that Metternich’s autocracy was 
whittled down as cleverly as all the attempts at setting-up 
a real democracy were forestalled. The post-war Austrian 
Parliament in its last phase was divided into two equal 
parts, with the government commanding a majority 
of—one! The dissolution of that Chamber came about 
because one member marked his voting-card incorrectly 
and then went out to wash his hands. It is a perplexing 
tale of muddle and confusion, almost heartbreakingly so, 
which ended in the establishment of a system called 
Austro-Fascism. Innocent foreigners often mistake it for 
a real Fascism. 

To those with real knowledge of and affection for Austria 
it is no surprise that her people were the ones to spoil 
Fascism and model it into a strange compromise, for 
which it is difficult to find a label. The essence of Fascism 
is ‘authoritarian’ government; that is, by officials 
appointed from above and responsible to the Leader only. 
In Austria, to start with, the whole of the municipal 
government was left as it had existed in the democratic 
days. All local officials are elected by secret ballot— 
and it does not take any special knowledge of the Austrians 
to realise that they are more interested in the opinions of 
their electors than in that of the Chancellor, who is far 
away in Vienna. Even local governors do not interfere 
with municipal government more to-day than they did 
in the past. Further, the country was organised into seven 
corporations, each of which sends representatives of the 
employers as well as of the employed to the Chamber. 
In Italy, where this Corporative System was invented, 
the delegates are appointed either by the head of the 
state or by the party, which is in absolute agreement 
with the Fascist doctrine. Not so in Austria. There the 
delegates are elected by secret ballot and by both 
employers and employed. Thus far only two cor- 
porations—of Agriculture and Forestry, and of Industry 
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and Mining—have been completely organised. Elections 
to the latter body took place in Vienna in February 1937. 
It is a typically Austrian result that among the workers’ 
delegates returned, most of whom were old Social Democrat 
leaders, there were only two government nominees, while 
one Nazi found favour with the electors. Would anyone 
call this Fascism ? 

In Italy, Germany, and Soviet Russia party member- 
ship is super-important. The candidates have to comply 
with rules, answer questionnaires, strictly observe the 
party line. Expulsion from the party in all these 
‘ Fascist ’ countries means serious disadvantages, often 
penalties and imprisonment. In Austria the only con- 
dition of joining the government camp, the ‘ Vater- 
landische Front,’ which is not even a party in the strict 
sense of the term, is contingent on one condition only : 
belief in an independent Austria. Once an Austrian 
professes to do that, he is a welcome member, whatever 
his previous allegiance might have been. It is owing to 
this that many jokes were current, one typical being : 
Four men talk; when they part, two and two together, 
one asks his companion: ‘Do you think those Nazis 
realised that we two are Communists?’ When Baron 
von Neurath, the German Foreign Secretary, went to 
Vienna in February 1937, one subject of his discussion 
with Chancellor Schuschnigg was the number of news- 
papers the two countries were to admit from each other 
respectively. Chancellor Schuschnigg declared at the 
crucial point of the negotiations that he could not express 
an opinion on the problem, as he must refer it to the 
Press Chamber! Does that sound like a full-blooded 
dictatorship ? 

It is the genius of the Austrians to manage their 
affairs in a tolerant, slightly muddled, typically desul- 
tory fashion. For centuries it has been their fate 
to hold the balance between heterogeneous interests. 
During the days of the Holy Roman Empire—962-—1806— 
the Habsburg Dynasty succeeded in holding the imperial 
throne for 700 years, practically without interruption. 
On the one hand they steadily increased their power by 
two means, family diplomacy and good marriages ; 
‘ while other countries fight, happy Austria marries’ has 
been a European proverb for centuries. On the other 
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hand, the Habsburgs and their Austrian advisers mastered 
the technique of governing with a light hand, leaving 
principalities, palatinates, and other provinces at peace 
to develop in their own ways and maintain their peculiari- 
ties. Which, incidentally, is the root and explanation of 
German particularism, only recently ‘liquidated ’—to 
borrow a Soviet term—by the National Socialist régime. 
The Austrians acquired the habit of viewing the domains 
of the Holy Roman Empire in a detached, good-humoured, 
slightly indifferent manner, intent on having as much 
to say in their own affairs as they left to others in theirs. 
The method used was, internally as well as externally, 
one of endless compromise. It is the way of people to 
whom cultural values are more important than material 
values ; and whom efficiency interests more in art than 
in economic life. 

The position the Habsburgs had gained by marriages 
they lost in wars. During the nineteenth century the 
many battles in which Austria was defeated made great 
inroads on her territory as well as hurt her prestige. 
Onwards from 1866, when she was beaten by Prussia, 
there was no more doubt that the new German Reich, 
welded together by Bismarck, was the rising Teutonic 
power of Europe. All concerned were aware of the fact 
that in the long run there could be no two great German 
nations on the Continent, and Austria embarked on the 
World War knowing it was her ultimate struggle—and 
not only against the Allies. Her statesmen realised that 
it would decide the issue of her life or death. The worst 
happened, and at the end of that unhappy war, her 
empire was broken up. Yet, despite that catastrophe, 
her people have not lost their characteristics and have no 
intention or inclination to become anything other than 
they have ever been. That is the reason why the little 
Federal State resists all attempts at absorption by 
Germany, although the Nazis make no bones about it 
that they want to ‘ tidy up’ Austria. Dr Schuschnigg and 
his supporters are equally determined not to give them 
a chance for doing so. They are defending the Austrian 
‘ mode of life ’ against Prussianism. Thoughtful Austrians 
agree that in the long run there can be no two great 
German states in Europe. Fondly they believe that 
the re-union between the sister nations can only come 
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about when they have nothing more to fear from the 
Prussian superiority-complex. Then they will be the 
leaders of the Germanic nations again—they, with their 
culture, their traditions, and their historic gift for govern- 
ment ! 

Looked at from the practical point of view, it is not 
easy to see how the Austrian dream can take shape. The 
Austrians have no more cause than anyone else to believe 
that Hitler’s power and popularity are on the wane. 
Even assuming an irrational possibility—the Fiihrer 
were to die to-day—there is no cause to assume that 
National Socialism would be extinguished. Stalin 
inherited Lenin’s authority, becoming all-powerful in 
four years, eliminating his competitors one by one. The 
same may occur in Germany. North German youth, 
educated and trained in the Nazi spirit, is very unlikely 
to discard its notions for the sake of milder and more 
easy-going conceptions. Historically the younger, the 
more ambitious, and more virile people usually stick to 
the rudder for a generation or two. So the solution must 
be sought in some other direction. Austrians suggest 
two alternatives. One is the restoration of Otto of 
Habsburg to his throne, and after that the re-establish- 
ment of the monarchy on a federal basis. Otto, ‘ His 
Majesty the Emperor * to his loyal Austrian followers, is 
an extremely intelligent, well-educated, admirably well- 
informed young man of twenty-four. From his earliest 
youth he learnt to taste the bitter bread of exile, leading 
an existence almost humble in its simplicity. Often he 
and his family were so short of funds that they had to 
deny themselves some of the prime necessities of life. 
At the University of Louvain in Belgium Otto took a 
first-class degree in law and economics. All his visitors 
are impressed by the knowledge he has of the conditions 
prevailing in his father’s former empire and by his humane 
understanding and thoroughly democratic point of view. 
As one of his visitors said to me: ‘It would be almost 
too good to be true that such a Western European should 
rule over us!’ 

Propaganda for the restoration of the monarchy has 
been carried on diligently by certain sections of the 
Austrian people ever since the Emperor Charles I abdicated 
in 1918. But until recently its popularity was limited, 
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broadly speaking, to the nobility, the peasantry, and a 
number of ex-officials and ex-soldiers. Since the establish- 
ment of the National Socialist régime in Germany a good 
many Austrians have begun to realise the advantages 
they enjoyed during Habsburg days; and it also has 
dawned on them that the new Nazi ideals can only be 
fought by a set of rival ideals, sufficiently eloquent and 
Austrian to give people a cause worth fighting for. Within 
the last four years more and more Austrians have 
flocked to the Legitimist camp; even the ex-Social 
Democrats are aware of and willing to admit the fact 
that a Habsburg régime would be preferable to uncer- 
tainty or to Nazi domination. Dollfuss was known to 
sympathise with the restoration. Chancellor Schuschnigg 
was believed to hold similar views, but until the autumn 
of 1936 he refused to take sides on this issue. Whenever 
he was asked for his opinion on Otto’s future, he declared 
the question was untimely. ‘I am not interested in 
emperors!’ he stated at a private party in December 
1935. Since the rapprochement between Germany and 
Italy, however, he has changed his attitude thoroughly. 
Germany opposes the Habsburg restoration pas- 
sionately. Of all the difficulties the Nazis have 
encountered in their efforts to absorb Austria, the restora- 
tion of Otto of Habsburg would be the greatest blow. 
Especially if his return to Vienna were to mean closer 
ties between Austria and Hungary, with the possible 
concurrence of Czechoslovakia, German plans towards 
the south-east of Europe would be checkmated for a long 
time to come. If Herr Hitler, with all his efforts and 
expenditure on the Nazi campaign in Austria, has found 
it impossible to ‘ incorporate ’ her, he would not have the 
ghost of a chance of success after Otto’s return. Especially 
if that event were to mean economic advantages as well 
as moral success for the Federal State! Italy regards the 
Habsburg restoration as one card in a hand with many 
other trumps. Whenever Signor Mussolini wants to 
press Herr Hitler he lends his ear to talks on this subject 
and allows rumours to circulate about an impending 
marriage between Otto and Princess Maria, the youngest 
daughter of the King of Italy. Recently, however, the 
Duce cold-shouldered suggestions regarding Otto’s plans 
in Central Europe. Since Mussolini and Hitler repaired 
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the wires between Rome and Berlin, thanks to British 
opposition to the Ethiopian campaign, the champions of 
a Habsburg restoration have lost a powerful friend. 

Yet in the meantime another interesting development 
has occurred. Chancellor Schuschnigg came out openly 
in favour of the Habsburg cause. In a speech, made in 
February 1937, he declared for the first time that restora- 
tion propaganda was not only legitimate but welcome. 
Moreover, as Signor Mussolini did not seem eager to discuss 
the matter with him, Dr Schuschnigg promptly announced 
his intention of visiting—Paris! The assertion that the 
Austrian Chancellor is ‘ Mussolini’s prisoner’ has at last 
been exploded. The moment Austria’s real interests 
ran counter to the tactics of the Duce, Schuschnigg 
wasted no time before turning to other quarters for 
support. He fights for Austrian independence with every 
weapon and with any partner helpful to his aim. 

Czechoslovakian opposition to the restoration of the 
Habsburgs has been known to the world since the founda- 
tion of the Republic. In the past that opposition was 
bitter and vigorous, and as long ago as 1919 Mr Benesh 
declared that a Habsburg restoration would mean war. 
At the present moment, though still ‘ unsympathetic,’ 
Czech resentment is greatly tempered. The danger of 
German aggression has set Otto in a different light. 
True, Benesh and the rulers of Czechoslovakia still fear 
that a return of the Habsburg pretender might mean the 
end of their country and smash their painfully built up 
democracy. But with the Habsburgs a compromise 
has always been possible. Not so with the Nazis. With 
them it is a question of conform or break. The conversa- 
tions which have taken place between Dr Schuschnigg 
and the Czech Premier and President Benesh in the 
course of the last six months seem to have cleared the 
air of many unnecessary fears and objections. It would 
be premature to think that final decisions have been 
reached ; yet there can be no doubt that Czech opposition 
to the restoration has weakened. 

The attitude of Hungary to the Habsburg question 
has undergone many phases, although she has remained 
officially a kingdom since Aug. 4, 1919, when the Com- 
munist régime came to anend. Until 1922 it was generally 
accepted that the Regent, Admiral Horthy, with the 
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concurrence of his Prime Minister and regardless of the 
opposition of certain ‘ wildly’ nationalistic Hungarian 
factions, would restore the king to his throne at the 
earliest opportunity. After the two attempts of the late 
King Charles—the Emperor of Austria was at the same 
time the king of Hungary—to regain his throne in Buda- 
pest, without any proper preparation of the ground and 
the second time at the cost of bloodshed, the restoration 
cause was greatly compromised. The pending war 
threat of the Little Entente in the event of a return of 
King Charles, which since his death has applied to his 
son Otto, ruled it out as a practical issue. During the 
régime of General Gémbés, who was the Hungarian 
Premier from September 1931 to October 1936, the 
friends of the Habsburgs found small sympathy in official 
quarters. Gémbés all his life had been a violent Hungarian 
patriot, whose reading of history convinced him that his 
country was better-off freed from the Habsburgs, who 
always had threatened the Hungarian constitution, the 
Hungarian parliament, and systematically had sub- 
ordinated Hungarian interests to those of the Empire as 
a whole. The present Premier, Mr de Dardanyi, is of 
a different mind. Though he has made no public state- 
ments on the matter, it is generally understood that he 
wouid not stand in the way of a restoration, especially if 
it meant economic advantages to the country. Restora- 
tion of the king, coupled with far-reaching customs agree- 
ments or the gain—possibly an exchange of—new markets 
would be an interesting proposition to the Hungarians. 
The main and most important aim of their internal and 
external policy is a revision of the unjust Treaty of 
Trianon, which despoiled the country of two-thirds of its 
territory. The restoration could never be admitted if it 
did not hold out definite gains and advances in that 
direction too. Hungary could be counted upon as a 
sober and realistic, though not as an _ all-too-eager, 
partner in the event of a restoration in Vienna. 

A few words must be said about Yugoslavia, which, next 
to Germany, is the most bitter opponent of the Habsburg 
restoration. That southern neighbour of Austria fears 
that her Croat, Dalmatian and Bosnian subjects, none of 
whom are too well satisfied with the iron rule of Belgrade, 
would gladly seize this opportunity of ridding themselves 
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of their new masters by returning to the old. The Italo- 
Yugoslav rapprochement, signed on March 24, 1937, is a 
further reason for Signor Mussolini to play an extremely 
guarded game over the Habsburg question. 

If the chances of a restoration, coupled with a revival 
in some modern form of the old monarchy, are precarious 
enough, even slighter are those of the other alter- 
native advocated by the more optimistic Austrians. 
They maintain that Otto ought to be crowned not in 
Vienna only but also in Frankfurt, and become Emperor 
of the whole of the German Reich! In other words, they 
hope to restore the Holy Roman Empire under Otto of 
Habsburg with the collaboration of Herr Adolf Hitler 
and the National Socialists! Those imaginative people 
maintain that the Fiihrer will have to settle his succession 
one way or another, and it might suit him a great deal 
better to set up Otto as Emperor than to leave his new 
realm to any one of his lieutenants, who might easily 
be attacked by his rivals, thus plunging the country into 
civil war. In view of the feelings expressed by Herr 
Hitler in ‘ Mein Kampf,’ no realist is prepared to believe 
that he would consider this solution for his ‘ inheritance.’ 
But Hitler is an Austrian after all and miracles do happen 
in our world. Yet that possibility cannot be rationally 
considered ! 

For the near future it seems safe to assume that 
there will be no definite changes in the Austrian situation, 
externally or internally. The forces contending around 
the Federal State are so powerful that the success of 
either camp might lead to dangerous consequences. For 
this reason the Western democracies are ready to uphold 
the balance and support Austria, especially in her struggle 
for independence. It is questionable whether they would 
seriously help her to restore Otto of Habsburg, however 
assiduously Dr Schuschnigg may plead that it is purely 
an internal question. A Habsburg restoration would mean 
a blow to Germany and her plans and therefore cannot be 
considered as a mere ‘ private affair’ of Austria. Behind 
those struggles, beclouded by ideological propaganda, the 
tug-of-war for the leadership among the Germanic people 
of Europe is being carried on with no prospect of a speedy 
decision. 

In the long run the process of welding the Germanic 
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people into a homogeneous group cannot be halted. 
Bismarck stopped short of uniting all Germans in the 
Second German Empire. On the one hand he deemed it 
untimely ; on the other he knew that England, France, 
and Russia would have fought him had he tried to disrupt 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Herr Hitler took up 
the task where the Iron Chancellor left it. At the present 
moment the Austrians will not and cannot follow the 
Prussian road. But eventually National Socialism is 
bound to mellow and settle. All passionate new creeds 
soften in time; even Prussian ideology can be no 
exception to this eternal rule. Then—but only then— 
will the re-union of the sister nations become possible. 
That will be the ultimate logical result of the flame of 
nationalism, lit in Europe by the beacon of the French 
Revolution, and almost put out by the political and 
economic developments of the late nineteenth century. 


JUDITH LISTOWEL. 
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Art. 7—THE PERSONALITY OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


Letters of King Henry VIII. A Selection, with other 
Documents. Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne. Cassell, 
1936. 


THIS most interesting selection of letters is not intended to 
serve as an annalistic commentary on forty years of an 
eventful reign, but rather to form a basis for a psychological 
enquiry into the personality of ‘the most remarkable 
man who ever sat upon the English throne.’ To some he 
may appeal as the ‘ majestic lord who broke the chains of 
Rome’; to others he is ‘a vast gloomy shadow thrown 
upon the screen of history.” The Editor leaves the reader 
his freedom of choice, after a perusal of this wonderful 
correspondence. 

It is hard to believe that Henry VIII as a psychological 
study will ever exhaust the patience of students, though 
one may grow weary both of the details of his matri- 
monial infelicities and of the niceties of definition in ‘ the 
King’s Religion,’ which was thrust so ruthlessly upon his 
subjects. But to arrive at a conception of his individuality 
is an interesting line of enquiry, and his own letters pro- 
vide one of the necessary approaches to that end. It is 
not always that the essential man can be discovered from 
his official, or even from his private, correspondence. 
Fortunately, Henry was an indefatigable user of the pen, 
and even official documents, which are so often meant to 
conceal rather than to reveal the underlying purpose of 
their writer, get a high value when it is possible to consult 
the original drafts, with all the interlineations and additions 
which the King put in with his own hand. Individuality 
emerges when we see precisely what His Majesty deleted 
and what he interpolated, when his secretaries laid before 
him the despatch, letter, or proclamation which they had 
drawn up after receiving his verbal instructions. Henry 
was an inveterate ‘ proof-reader,’ and his scribes must have 
received back with a sigh anything that they had laid 
before him, knowing that it would have been well cut 
about, and perhaps modified in some unexpected fashion. 
The Editor of this collection has won our approval by 
reprinting many of Henry’s most typical productions with 
the royal alterations inserted in a large and eye-attracting 
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type. They are always interesting, and sometimes 
all-important. There must, as the compiler acknowledges, 
be gaps in any chronological selection from Henry’s 
correspondence, because a man’s innermost mental pre- 
possessions—more especially his turpitudes—do not get 
set down in black and white. He does not always 
formulate them to himself, much less write exculpatory 
explanations of them. Hence, as is remarked on page xi, 
‘ Wolsey’s fall might pass unnoticed if documents were 
the only sources of our information: they are equally 
inadequate for the amazing achievements and eventual 
fall of Thomas Cromwell.’ 

What we do get from this collection is some conception 
of the many-sided activities of King Henry’s mind, of 
the breadth of his intellectual interests, of his astounding 
mastery of detail, and of his marvellous self-confidence— 
not to say arrogance. Many students of history have been 
so overwhelmed by the discovery of the colossal capacity 
of the man that they have tended to accept him at his 
own valuation, and have failed to recognise that his whole 
life-work was a failure, and that his methods might be 
crudely described as a lesson in ‘ how not to do it.’ His 
destructive work was unnecessarily ruthless; his con- 
structive work was swept away immediately after his 
death by the group of unscrupulous satellites who had 
cowered before him when alive, and used their liberty, 
when he was gone, for designs of their own, of which he 
would not have approved. 

The Editor has divided the vast bulk of Henry’s 
correspondence into eleven sections, extracting from the 
thousand original documents, which might be in a rough 
way called his ‘ correspondence,’ a limited number of the 
more important items—collected under the heads of War 
and Diplomacy, the ‘ King’s Great Matter,’ i.e. the 
Divorce question and the breach with Rome, Church 
reorganisation, internal administration, the Scottish policy, 
the question of the succession to the Crown, etc. In 
some ways the most interesting subsection is the packet 
of eight letters to Anne Boleyn, which (naturally) were 
holograph, and were not entrusted to any secretary. 
They produce on the whole a favourable impression, not 
being in courtly rhodomontade or mock-chivalrous 
diction, but, as the Editor observes (p. 57), ‘ fired with a 
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genuine affection, in which devotion and respect show a 
capacity for idealising the woman that he loved.’ One 
longs—but fails—to find what were the precise causes of 
disillusion after marriage, which turned Henry into a 
Bluebeard. 

Henry came to the throne with such advantages as 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed. He was the first 
well-educated and cultured sovereign who sat on the 
English throne—a genuine child of the Renaissance. 
He had a comely presence and a powerful frame; he was 
gifted with every accomplishment from music to archery ; 
he had a nice taste for architecture and other forms of 
art—leaning perhaps a trifle towards the flamboyant. 
He had at his disposal an immense treasure—the fruits of 
his father’s avarice—and was probably at his accession 
by far the wealthiest monarch in Europe. He enjoyed 
the popularity which naturally comes to a young and 
brilliant ruler who succeeds a morose and unostentatious 
parent. He displayed for a time a geniality which came 
from a complete confidence in his own perfection, and 
from the pleasure at seeing it recognised by every one 
else, from foreign ambassadors to village cobblers. The 
tradition of it had a faint survival in stories and ballads 
about ‘bluff King Hal ’—a tradition which did not 
entirely die out after the nightmare-years of his later 
reign. 

On the whole the main explanation of his strange career 
is this confidence in his own essential wisdom and 
impeccability, which grew into decided megalomania as 
the years rolled on, ‘Il n’y a que moi qui ai toujours 
raison.’ He tried to play a greater part in the general 
politics of Europe than his ability—great though it was— 
and his considerable financial and military resources could 
justify. Most typical is his candidature for the Imperial 
Crown in 1519—an ambition as misplaced and impracti- 
cable as Wolsey’s contemporary hankering after the Papal 
tiara. Nobody but himself wanted to see Henry crowned 
Emperor—he could not buy a single elector. And 
similarly to Italian cardinals Wolsey’s pontifical aspira- 
tions appeared ludicrous. Henry tried to become the 
arbiter of Europe, and was tricked by two generations of 
foreign sovereigns, whose abilities were much less than his 
own—so far as mere brain-power went. His arrogance 
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was his ruin, and every time that he was betrayed by the 
ally of the last moment he could only wonder and rage 
at the perfidy of others, he failed to recognise that he 
had made it easy to be cheated, and was by no means a 
straight-dealer himself. 

Henry’s literary style is unmistakable, whether he is 
writing in English, Latin, or French. His secretaries may 
have drawn up screeds in the quasi-Ciceronian verbiage 
which was superseding medizval Latin, or in the rather 
clumsy and many-claused English of the time, but His 
Majesty cut up the documents with so many of his own 
phrases and interlineations that they acquired a personal 
style. He was an excellent Latin scholar—Erasmus notes 
that the royal epistles which he received were in a distinct 
style, not in the hackneyed verbiage of scribes. Henry’s 
Latin is as individual as his very characteristic English 
phraseology. The latter is, like so much writing of 
Tudor times, far too much given to parentheses and 
dependent clauses, till a sentence runs up to ten or eleven 
lines. But the effect is sonorous and trenchant, if gene- 
rally permeated with his characteristic touch of arrogance. 

The selection here printed illustrates the King’s 
astonishing versatility and the pleasure which it gave 
him to display it. He could argue de haut en bas with 
Bishop Tunstal of Durham (pp. 257-8) on the precise 
meaning of passages in the Fathers or the New Testament, 
with a complete mastery of texts. And no less could he 
instruct Ambassador Wooton on the exact limits, natural 
and political, of the county of the ‘ Boullongnois’ [as 
he spelt it, one sees where the modern Cockney Boullong 
comes from]. He was not aware that he was a very bad 
general: the ‘ Battle of the Spurs ’ was no credit to him, 
though a great discredit to his opponents the French 
commanders. But he was capable of shrewd military 
remarks, such as his observation to the Earl of Arran— 
his ally of the moment—that the Scots musé¢ learn not all 
to dismount for battle, but to keep a good cavalry reserve 
(p. 331). This much he had learnt from the lesson of 
Flodden. At Pinkie, a year after Henry’s death, the Scots 
suffered once more from keeping to their old tactics, and 
fighting with vast masses of pikemen unsupported by any 
competent provision of cavalry. 

Henry’s love of detail emerges in curious side-issues. 
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He could think out the order of the jousts, pageants, and 
ceremonies in which his soul delighted. When Lady 
Cobham is desired to take part in a royal procession, he 
dictates to her not only the colour of her horse, but the 
cut of her riding-habit, which shall be delivered to her by 
the Keeper of the Great Wardrobe (p. 122). His love of 
‘ magnificence ’ dominated not only his own mind but 
those of his contemporaries. It is absurd to note how 
much more attention the chronicler paid to the raiment 
in which he received the surrender of Boulogne than to 
the actual terms of the capitulation. But perhaps the 
most striking instance of his love of ostentation is not 
the untold wealth lavished on the trappings of the ‘ Field 
of the Cloth of Gold,’ but the fact that he clogged his 
line of advance during the campaign of Thérouanne and 
Tournay with useless and costly impedimenta. Carriage 
was provided for a tent of Cloth of Gold, and for a 
wardrobe-tent 45 feet long by 15 feet broad—the whole 
requiring fifteen great waggons. Incidentally part of his 
camp-equipment comprised the entire establishment of 
the Chapel Royal—115 priests and choristers. With the 
tastes of Xerxes he wished to emulate the campaigns of 
Alexander, but never got a hundred miles from Calais, 
his base of operations, as was natural considering the 
roads of Artois and Picardy, and the extravagant lumber 
that he tried to drag over them. 

This sort of ostentation was only a natural product of 
an all-pervading arrogance. Henry opined that he was 
set for great doings, and undoubtedly he made his mark 
on his times and his kingdom. The breach with Rome 
was certainly an epoch-making achievement. But other 
contemporary princes—the most notable case was 
Gustavus Vasa of Sweden—contrived to complete the 
rupture without leaving a land hideous with wrecked 
shrines, stakes, and gibbets, and utterly bankrupt. And 
the whole achievement got a degrading and sinister aspect 
from being mixed up with a purely personal affair, ‘ the 
King’s Great Matter,’ his determination to divorce his 
wife, Catherine of Aragon, with the Pope’s consent if it 
could be procured, but if not in some other fashion. As 
the compiler of this collection points out (pp. 44-5), the 
question of the divorce was in Henry’s mind long before 
he became besotted with the charms of his ill-chosen 
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second wife. Nothing is more absurd than Gray’s satiric 
line about Henry’s seeing 


The Gospel-light first dawn in Boleyn’s eyes. 


He never saw the Gospel-light at all, being colour-blind 
to such illumination. And he remained a dogmatic 
Catholic to the end of his days, much enraged that the 
more conscientious of his unfortunate lieges could not 
comprehend what they called ‘ the King’s Religion,’ and 
either went to the block and the gallows for refusing to 
abjure papal jurisdiction, or else to the stake for cherishing 
heretical views as to the Real Presence in the Eucharist. 

Henry loved to pontificate on matters religious. One 
of the most interesting examples of his love of definition 
and his tendency to interlineation is the text of the original 
draft for the ‘ Act of Six Articles,’ the six-thonged whip 
for Protestants, where the exact definition of Tran- 
substantiation is tightened up by the King’s personal 
additions to the text. He is set on excluding attempts at 
evasion by means of Consubstantiation, or other con- 
ceptions. And the proclamation against the bringing into 
the kingdom of ‘ naughty printed books’ of Continental 
heretics is made more vicious by imposing on the lieges 
the duty of informing the Council if ever they should hap 
upon such volumes—i.e. every man is to become a 
government spy. Henry put in ten lines in his own 
hand to this effect (p. 245). 

A most disquieting specimen of the royal interlineation 
is to be found on page 423, where the King inserts four 
lines of his own in the Act of Indictment against the Duke 
of Norfolk and his son Surrey. He stresses the clause in 
which these unfortunate noblemen are accused of aiming 
at power, by adding that they schemed to provide their 
master with ‘a new harlot’ from their own kin, ‘thinking 
thereby to govern the realm by ruling the King.’ It will 
be remembered that both Anne Boleyn and Catharine 
Howard had been of the Norfolk blood. The topic 
might surely have been left alone in a formal legal docu- 
ment—but its introduction is no more tactless than 
certain other of the clauses which cost the poetical but 
freespoken Surrey his head. It is curious to note that 
the monarch who accused the two Howards of this 
intended assault on his marital virtue, was actually on his 
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death-bed when he penned these offensive lines. He must 
have known as well as did Norfolk and Surrey that his 
time of amours was over—the interlineation is as insincere 
as it is discreditable. 

One of the documents which the Editor has printed 
with the King’s personal phrases inserted in distinctive 
type among the rest of the verbiage of the despatch, is an 
extraordinary letter of directions for his ambassador Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, dated Oct. 16, 1538, giving him the 
arguments which he was to use to the Emperor Charles V 
about one of their many projected alliances. The terms 
are almost offensive and certainly most tactless : 


* His Highness doubteth not that the Emperor considereth 
well that if it should please God to call him to his mercy 
[ie. to end his life] the Imperial dignity is elective, and not 
likely to descend to his heir by succession, for that the Almains 
will be loth to have the Spanish nation ever their superior. . . 
The Emperor’s son, the Prince of Spain, is slenderly yet 
furnished with friends, for His Highness heareth of none that 
is joined with him which may in his minority stand him in 
friendly stead—which truly His Highness lamenteth.’ 


Sir Thomas Wyatt is directed to ‘signify’ these 
untoward facts to Charles. We cannot envy him his 
task—these words are the King’s own interlineation in 
his own handwriting ; no secretary would have dared to 
pen them. Their import, however true, was certain to 
wound; it must have been an uncomfortable business 
to impress it on such a potentate as the Emperor. No 
doubt the ambassador softened the actual phrases, but 
it was the tactless argument that was offensive. No 
wonder that Wyatt is called on to ‘require of the Emperor 
that he shall take these overtures in good part, and also 
promise, on the word of a prince, that he shall not disclose 
them to none but to such of his secret council as shall be 
sworn to the secrecy of the same.’ This last claim is 
again of Henry’s own interlineation. Can one wonder 
that Charles nourished a settled dislike for this candid 
relative ? One hates those who talk about one’s coffin. 

If such were the words in which the King addressed the 
head of the Holy Roman Empire, it is not surprising tc 
note that the phraseology of those addressed to mere 
relatives of his own was much more offensive. The letter 
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which he caused Wolsey to send to his sister Margaret 
Tudor, Queen-Dowager of Scotland, in 1527, attracts 
attention not only by the brutality of some of its phrases, 
but by the irony of the fact that every word which 
Henry wrote to his sister might have been applied to 
himself with perfect accuracy within the next few years. 
Margaret, after securing a declaration of the nullity of her 
marriage to her second husband Angus, by what her 
brother calls ‘a shameless sentence from Rome,’ was on 
the point of marrying her third spouse, Henry Stuart, 
Lord Methven. This rather obscure young nobleman— 
whose title the King of England scornfully corrupted 
into ‘Lord Miffen,’ in his ostentatious ignorance of 
Scottish names, when writing at a subsequent date, had 
no merits but his good looks, but Margaret (like her 
brother) had a very open heart. Accordingly Wolsey is 
made to write ‘ a most necessary message from your only 
especial and entirely beloved brother’ to the effect that 


‘Your Grace behoves to fashion the estate of your life 
adverting the divine ordinance of inseparable matrimony, 
first institute in Paradise between man and woman, and now 
for no cause to be sundered except alone for adultery. Your 
Grace should soon perceive how synystrally (sic) you are 
seduced into damnable delusion, which persuades you to an 
unlawful divorce from lawful matrimony, directly against the 
ordinance of God, and utterly repugnant to man’s law. For 
it is manifest that the causes alleged against the noble Earl 
of Angus [a “‘ precontract ’’] are utterly surmised of malice. 
Notwithstanding if they had been of verity able to be instesyed, 
yet they were of no such urgent imputancy to make reasonable 
a divorce between him and Your Grace.’ 


Now comes the most astounding piece of hypocrisy. 
Margaret had by Angus a daughter—that Countess of 
Lennox who was afterwards to be the mother of the 
unlucky Darnley—just as Henry had by Catherine of 
Aragon a daughter, the Lady Mary, afterwards to be 
Queen of England. The thoughtful uncle suddenly ° 
waxes lachrymose over the fate of his niece, if the Angus 
marriage is disallowed. 


‘ Natural love to the fruit of your body, your most dear 
child and natural daughter, should provoke your Grace after 
such a sort that it would‘relent and mollify a heart of steel, 
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much more a motherly mind, which in Your Grace, nature 
enforcing the same, ought largely to be showed. Moreover 
what change of conscience, yea, what danger of damnation, 
with perpetual infamy of your renown, slanderously to disdain 
with dishonour so goodly a creature, your own natural child 
procreate in lawful matrimony, as to be reputed baseborn. 
This can not be avoided unless Your Grace will (as in conscience 
ye are bound under peril of God’s indignation) relinquish the 
adulterer’s company.’ 


What touching tenderness toward a niece aged twelve 
from the father of Mary Tudor, whom the author of those 
reproaches was to stigmatise as ‘ baseborn’ in document 
after document within a few years! But circumstances 
alter cases when our own desires are concerned, and 
Henry’s ‘ heart of steel’ never seems to have considered 
the Lady Mary ‘ a goodly creature,’ though years after he 
did speak of his younger daughter Elizabeth as ‘ endowed 
with virtues and qualities agreeable to her estate,’ when 
he was proposing to marry her off for political purposes 
(p. 317). This was after Elizabeth had, in her turn, been 
stigmatised as illegitimate for certain intervals of time. 
It is curious to make guesses as to whether her father 
ever looked over again, in his later years, the sermons on 
divorce which he preached to his erring sister in 1527. 
Probably he consigned them to oblivion, and shouldered 
the responsibility on to Wolsey—whose had been the pen 
that wrote these screeds, if not the brain that conceived 
them. 

Altogether Henry’s thirty years of correspondence 
north of Tweed with a series of regents, a peccant sister, 
a suspicious nephew, and a pack of greedy nobles, whom 
he very excusably styled ‘a sort of wolves’ (p. 352), is a 
series of disappointments. Even a plan for getting pos- 
session of the young James V—who had spent so many 
of his earlier years in being kidnapped—came to nothing 
(p. 295). The cream of this astonishing series of docu- 
ments is a message sent in the King’s name by seven 
members of the Privy Council to Sir Ralph Sadler, then in 
charge of Scottish negotiations (1543). The great enemy 
of Henry’s plan for the marriage of his son prince Edward 
to the little Mary Queen of Scots was Cardinal Beton, 
the head of the Clerical party in Scotland. A powerful 
malcontent, the Earl of Cassilis, had written to Sadler 
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offering to murder the Cardinal, ‘if His Majesty would have 
it done, and would promise, when it were done, a reward.’ 
To this obliging nobleman the Council make reply, 


‘His Majesty has willed us to signify that His Highness, 
reputing the fact not meet to be set forward expressly by 
His Majesty, will not deem to have to do in it, and yet (not 
misliking the offer) thinketh good that Mr Sadler should 
write to the Earl of the receipt of his letter containing this offer, 
which he thinketh not convenient to be communicated to 
His Majesty. Marry, to write to him what he thinketh of the 
matter, to say that if he were in the Earl of Cassilis’ place, 
and were as able to do His Majesty good service as he knoweth 
him to be, he would surely do what he could for the execution 
of it, believing verily to do thereby acceptable service to the 
King’s Majesty, and also a special benefit to the realm of 
Scotland, and would trust verily that the King’s Majesty 
would consider his service, and you doubt not of his 
accustomed goodness to them which serve him.’ 


The grammar of this disgusting document is as bad 
as its intention. But it obviously means that Henry 
does not wish to appear as the actual instigator of the 
crime, but authorises Sadler to let the Earl know that His 
Majesty ‘ does not mislike the offer ’ and would reward its 
accomplishment with his wonted liberality. This is plain 
subornation of murder, though not stated in quite the 
same open fashion as Henry’s son-in-law, Philip II, used 
when dealing with Balthazar Gerard, the projected assassin 
of William the Silent. Beton, as all know, was murdered 
at St Andrew’s, though not by the egregious Earl of 
Cassilis. Rewards of 501. each, authorised by the Privy 
Council, were given to several of the lairds concerned, and 
some of the murderers were rescued by English ships and 
brought to London (p. 350). 

It is usual to sketch the character of Henry as 
developing, from a self-assertive and. not ungenerous 
youth, through stages of growing egotism to an old age of 
ruthless megalomania. The picture seems more ingenious 
and logical than true to fact. Cold-blooded, deliberate 
cruelty marked not only his advancing years but his whole 
reign: he was in essence the same man throughout his 
long career. He was no sooner crowned than he sent to 
the scaffold his father’s ministers Empson and Dudley, 
the most unpopular men in the realm, trusty if 
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unscrupulous servants of the state, on perfectly pre- 
posterous charges of sedition, not on the real charge of 
financial extortion. Their execution was popular, and 
Henry discharged on their heads the odium gathered in the 
last period of his father’s avaricious régime ; and slipped 
it off his own shoulders. This was mutatis mutandis the 
same policy that induced him to crush Wolsey in his 
middle age and Thomas Cromwell in his declining years. 
In each case the trick was the same: he was as ruthless 
at nineteen as when he was thirty-eight or forty-nine. 
Always the act was incompatible with any generosity of 
character, or sense of obligation to those who had served 
the Crown faithfully if unscrupulously. It was convenient 
and popular to find scapegoats, when public opinion 
grew restive and clamorous. An exact parallel may be 
found in the career of Henry’s relative * and contemporary, 
Christian the Cruel of Denmark, who thought to discharge 
his well-earned unpopularity on archbishop Dietrich 
Slaghoek, the contemptible tool of most of his iniquitous 
doings. Wolsey, but for a convenient fever, might have 
come to the scaffold, like the Danish primate. If 
Christian the Cruel ended his reign with thirty years of 
captivity in a one-windowed dungeon, while Henry died 
in his royal bed, bloated and festering but still autocratic, 
it was because the English king had a greater talent for 
hypocrisy and evasion, a much more powerful brain, and 
more especially because he lacked an ambitious uncle, 
close to the Crown, and sheltered in his own neighbouring 
duchy. 

Henry had no uncle, but he was well provided with 
more distant relatives, whose extirpation was one of his 
most engrossing occupations all through his long reign. 
There were his mother’s nephews, and the descendants of 
his grandfather’s brother and sisters, not to speak of 
more distant kin such as the Staffords of Buckingham. 
Their deaths on the scaffold are neatly staged throughout 
the periods of his life. The record starts early; in the 
fourth year of his reign (1513) he beheaded the elderly 
Earl of Suffolk, Edmund de la Pole, who had been 
languishing for seven years in the Tower—Henry was not 





* Henry had married the aunt of the Emperor Charles V, Christian 
the Emperor’s sister Isabella. 
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always a quick killer, but sometimes saved up his relations 
for many winters before slaying them. The last of the 
de la Poles, Richard, the friend of the Chevalier Bayard, 
‘the King’s great traitor,’ alias the White Rose of York, 
escaped the axe, by dying as a soldier in the French ranks 
at the lost battle of Pavia. But long before he fell, the 
early middle period of Henry’s reign had been marked 
by the altogether gratuitous execution of Edward duke 
of Buckingham (1521), a feckless and rather unpopular 
person, whose only crime was his fatal strain of Plantagenet 
blood. The list of the charges brought against him 
provokes derision in the modern reader. Shakespeare 
thought, following erroneous tradition, that he was the 
victim of Cardinal Wolsey’s spite; King Henry’s talent 
for fobbing off his turpitudes on to his ministers had a 
posthumous success in this case. He himself was the sole 
begetter of Buckingham’s ‘ plots,’ if not of all the duke’s 
foolish obiter dicta, reported by domestic spies. But ‘ the 
Cardinal’s malice and his potency ’ figure in the gorgeous 
pageant that still occasionally holds the stage. 

The series of executions in 1538-41, when the 
Courtenays and Poles, with their connections, were 
exterminated, may find some explanation, if not any 
extenuation, in the fact that they were unobtrusive 
adherents of the ‘ old religion.” Undoubtedly their claims 
were being talked about, on the Continent and elsewhere, 
though no overt acts could be proved against themselves. 
But nothing can excuse the saving up of the very aged 
Margaret Countess of Salisbury for two years after her 
attainder and imprisonment, to be privately beheaded, 
without a trial, or even knowledge of the charge for which 
she was slain. 

If one may apply Mendelian principles to the human 
race, and look for the occasional appearance after a few 
generations of ancestral traits and foibles, it may be 
remembered that King Henry owned, among his 
fourteenth-century forbears, Bernabo Visconti of Milan 
on his father’s side and Peter of Castile—commonly 
called the Cruel—on his mother’s.* Both were in the first 





* It may easily be forgotten that Henry’s great-grandmother, Catherine 
of France, the wife of Owen Tudor, was the grandchild of Taddea Visconti, 
daughter of Bernabo. On the other side of the tree Edmund, first Duke of 
York, had married Isabel, the younger daughter of Peter the Cruel. 
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rank of political murderers, particularly of their 
relatives. Henry was only too deeply interested in 
genealogical studies—as his kinsfolk knew too well—and 
was undoubtedly aware of the characters of his ancestors. 
Did he occasionally ponder on their methods? That 
heredity was not altogether an unknown conception 
among his contemporaries is shown in a mild form by 
references to his tendency toward :corpulence and his 
susceptibility to female charms, both obviously recalling 
his grandfather Edward IV. 

If one may speculate on the underlying causes of 
Henry’s ferocity towards relations with Plantagenet 
blood, it may perhaps be worth while to recall the possible 
blot on his own hereditary right to the Crown. His 
Tudor-Beaufort pedigree need not be taken too seriously ; 
every one was aware that his Lancastrian claim was 
deplorably weak. His Yorkist descent through his 
mother was his real legitimist title. But what if Edward 
IV, his grandfather, had never been legally married to 
Elizabeth Woodville ? This snag in the Yorkist pedigree 
was well known, for Richard III had advertised it in a 
royal proclamation, producing Bishop Stillington as 
evidence for a ‘ precontract’ of his brother with Lady 
Eleanor Butler, which made all the numerous Woodville 
princes and princesses bastards. If King Richard’s 
shameless document had any real foundation, then neither 
Henry VIII and his two sisters nor his Courtenay kins- 
folk, who came from Edward IV’s daughter Catherine, had 
a legitimate York descent. Taking this hypothesis, the 
next claimants to the Crown would be the Salisbury- 
Montagu-Pole family group, who came from the marriage 
of King Edward’s brother Clarence with Isabel Neville, 
the daughter of the ‘ Kingmaker.’ Both Clarence and his 
son had been attainted, but his daughter, the old Countess 
of Salisbury, had been restored in blood in 1513, so that 
she and her sons Henry, Geoffrey, and Reginald the 
Cardinal were all in a dangerous plight in 1538. When 
treasonable plots were being mooted, Geoffrey grovelled, 
turned King’s evidence against his mother and brothers, 
and escaped with ignominy. The Cardinal was safe 
beyond seas. But the old Countess, her eldest son Henry, 
and their cousin Henry Courtenay, the representative of 
the claim to the Crown through the princess Catherine 
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Plantagenet, all perished. Definite proofs of treason were 
never really substantiated, but the King had obviously 
come to the conclusion formulated a century later by 
a much less drastic statesman, that ‘ stone dead hath no 
fellow.’ 

But Poles and de la Poles and Staffords had, of course, 
no monopoly of the scaffold. It was usable not only for 
them, or for unpopular ministers of state, or for Catholics 
who could not recognise Henry as their supreme religious 
head—the ‘conscientious objectors’ of the day, like 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Fisher—but also for peers 
of a merely wilful and obstreperous sort, such as the Lord 
Dacre, who shot a gamekeeper in a poaching affray, or 
the Lord Hungerford, whe tried to poison his wife and 
dabbled in astrology. The axe was the universal remedy 
for the great who gave offence to the master, just as the 
rope was for the humbler lieges, lay or clerical. 

The general wreckage of the realm during the second 
half of Henry’s reign is never sufficiently stressed by 
historians. John Leland’s melancholy pilgrimage among 
devastated abbeys and decaying castles should be read by 
all who wish to realise the face of England—and Leland’s 
pen was restrained by the fact that he was the royal 
historiographer, and dared not make comment, though 
he recorded things seen. This was the time when tattered 
pages of medizval manuscripts blew about the quadrangles 
of Oxford, and might be picked up to make scarecrows, 
and when Cromwell’s myrmidons could gloat over the 
hundreds of stained-glass windows of supposedly Papist 
tendencies that they had smashed. The antiquary 
sighs when he thinks of the amount of art-products in 
silver and gold that went to the melting-pot. The glean- 
ings that were left for Charles I and his parliamentary 
enemies were comparatively unimportant, for most of the 
old stuff was already gone, though masses of Tudor 
secular plate survived till 1642. But the bulk of the 
silver-work of the Middle Ages had already fallen to 
Henry’s commissioners. 

Much of it passed into the issue of the abominable 
base-metal shillings and groats of 1543-47, which went on 
decreasing in silver-contents till at last they had two- 
thirds of alloy in them to one of the white metal. The 
more ribald lieges were accustomed to call their sovereign 
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lord at this time ‘ old copper-nose,’ because in his full-face 
portrait on the new shilling the nose got the most wear, 
and the red metal soon shone out through the deceptive 
silvered surface. Of course debased currency meant 
enhanced prices for all commodities: the unenlightened 
public often conceived that this was the direct result of 
the disestablishment of the monasteries, not knowing of 
other very real causes operative at the same time. Hence 
* Old Ignorance ’ sings in the controversial ballad : 


* T’ll tell thee what, good fellow; before the friars went hence, 
A barrel of the best beer was sold for eighteen pence 
And twelve eggs for a penny, that were both fresh and good,’ 
ete. 


A better witness is Strype, who records that he had seen 
twenty-one shillings of the new base coinage given for one 
out-of-currency old ‘ angel,’ which had been evaluated a 
few years back at eight shillings. ‘The Mint,’ wrote 
Wriothesley in October 1545, ‘is our holy anchor.’ A 
deplorable confession ! 

Financial bankruptcy was only one of the many legacies 
which Henry VIII left to the unscrupulous statesmen 
whom he had reared and promoted in his later years. 
Of the Continental conquests which had so often allured 
him into abortive enterprises, and cost so much treasure, 
there remained the single fortress of Boulogne—so 
untenable in face of the new French monarchy that it had 
to be sold back to Henry II within three years of its 
captor’s death. But his military impotence was largely 
his own fault ; the considerable armies which he employed 
overseas were hopelessly out of date in organisation, 
masses of the ‘ bows and bills’ which had served well 
enough at Agincourt or Towton, but were now useless 
unless supplemented by the newer forms of war. In his 
very last campaign (1544) the King was hiring Spanish 
and Italian arquebusiers and imperialist landsknechts and 
heavy cavalry as fast as he could find them, because his 
own national troops were almost destitute of fire-arms, 
and the English gentlemen had dropped out of horse- 
service, and petitioned to be allowed to serve as ‘ spears on 
foot ’ or at most as ‘ demi-lances.’ ‘ It must be confessed,’ 
as Sir John Fortescue writes in his great history (vol. i, 
p- 121), ‘that Henry through the eight and thirty years 
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of his reign, perhaps the most eventful period in the history 
of the modern Art of War, did singularly little for the 
army.’ In the Boulogne campaign of 1544, no less than 
in the Bidassoa campaign of 1512, he was using hastily 
levied bands, liable to be dismissed at the coming of winter, 
prone to mutiny, and hopelessly addicted to desertion and 
pillage. It was, no doubt, lucky for England that he 
did not raise a permanent mercenary standing army— 
provided with this his tyranny would have been even 
more unbearable than was actually the case. For risings 
like the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace ’ taught him to be cautious, 
since he had no trustworthy force to oppose to a national 
insurrection. The obvious reason was his arrogant 
thriftlessness in lavishing, on all manner of other extrava- 
gances, the money that might have supported a competent 
standing army. 

As to the Navy, he certainly did something more, and 
built large broadside ships, to keep abreast of the tendency 
of the time. They were not always well designed—the 
great Mary Rose heeled over and turned turtle in 1545 off 
Portsmouth, not from hostile gunfire, but from sheer top- 
heaviness—and this during a naval campaign in which the 
English fleet had to seek the protection of shore batteries 
rather than to fight in the open. The French swept the 
Channel, as they had never done before, and Henry took 
refuge in a scheme of expensive shore-fortification, build- 
ing a score of elaborate coast-castles from Kent to Corn- 
wall—which (by some irony of fate) were never attacked ! 
For a rather unsatisfactory peace supervened before they 
were tested. 

The reader of this selection of Henry’s correspondence 
should peruse carefully its last two items, the King’s 
final speech in Parliament (Dec. 24, 1545) and his will 
(Dec. 30, 1546). In the former, despite of all failures 
and misfortunes, there still emerges the essential self- 
complacency of the man. He is quite conscious of the 
‘notable qualities ’ that his subjects find in him, and of 
the ‘ perfect trust and confidence ’ which they put in him. 
He ‘cannot choose but love and favour you, affirming 
that no prince more favoreth his subjects than I do you, 
and no subjects or commons more love and obey their 
sovereign lord than I perceive you do me.’ Rising to the 
moral tone, he condemns those who live in adultery, 
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‘lecherous and carnal persons,’ and ‘ those who boast and 
brag "—whom he cannot but condemn as over proud. 
And lastly those who ‘teach one contrary to another’ in 
religion and ‘sow in sermons debate and discord’ are 
threatened with destruction—‘I, whom God hath 
appointed his Vicar and high minister here, will see these 
divisions extinct, and these enormities corrected, accord- 
ing to my very duty, or else I am an untrue officer.’ 
Obviously Henry cannot conceive that any one considers 
him ‘a lecherous and carnal person,’ or over-prone to 
arrogance, or a sower of discord in matters religious ! 
Autolatry can go no further. 

But as to the ‘ Will,’ he uses the unprecedented power 
of determining the succession to the throne given him by 
the Parliamentary Act of 1536, not only to replace his oft- 
bastardised daughters Mary and Elizabeth in the line, 
but to exclude the next heirs, the descendants of his elder 
sister Margaret, who are never mentioned in the document. 
Instead the Imperial Crown ‘shall wholly remain and 
come to the heirs of the body of the Lady Frances, our 
niece, eldest daughter of our late sister the French Queen, 
lawfully begotten.’ This Frances is the child of Mary 
Tudor, duchess of Suffolk, and the mother of the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey. 

‘In this brief extract,’ says the compiler of these 
documents, is the final assertion of the real and 
unquestioned authority of the Sovereign within the State. 
There is nothing to add to Bishop Stubb’s comment ‘ here 
is lex regia indeed, a dictatorship which, with all con- 
ceivable limitations, left the King ‘‘ master and only 
master”’ in his own house’ (p. 425). And the main 
result of this wilful tampering with the succession to 
the Crown was to tempt Protector Northumberland— 
seven years after—to still more unscrupulous tamperings 
in the same line. The will that he drew up for Edward VI 
made a sixteen-year-old king, on his death-bed, upset his 
father’s arrangements, and substitute still more arbitrary 
changes in the succession. They sent to her death Lady 
Jane Grey, the third Queen of England to mount the 
scaffold in the grim years 1536-1554, and the only one 
of the three for whom the student of history can feel 
unmixed sympathy and regret. 

C. W. C. Oman. 
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Art. 8.— PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF OUR PENAL 
SYSTEM. 


1. A History of Penal Methods. By George Ives. Stanley 
Paul, 1914. 

2. Crime and Justice. By Sheldon Glueck. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1936. 

. New Light on Delinquency and its Treatment. By W. 
Healy and Augusta F. Bronner. Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 

. Insanity and the Criminal Law. By William A. White. 
Macmillan, 1923. 

. The Morality of Punishment. By A. C. Ewing. Kegan 
Paul, 1929. 

. Recollections of a Prison Governor. By Lieut. Col. 
C. E. F. Rich. Hurst & Blackett, 1932. 

. Mr Justice McCardie. A Biography. By George 
Pollock. Lane, 1934. 

. Medical Aspects of Crime. By Norwood East. 
Churchill, 1936. 

. The Roots of Evil. By the Hon. Edward Cadogan, 
C.B. Murray, 1937. 


THOSE who are scientifically minded naturally tend at 
times to find themselves at variance with legal systems 
and attitudes. The static tendencies and the dependence 
upon tradition and precedent whereon the law mainly 
bases its judicial acts and dispenses justice are sometimes 
so alien to the man of science that he must often neces- 
sarily become on occasions out of harmony with many of 
its theories and practices. In dealing with crime he 
regards cooperation with psychiatry as a necessary step 
to progress in the advancement of justice. As Professor 
A. M. Low says, applied to science, the principles of 
precedent would enable him to assert that heavier-than- 
air flying is impossible, because it was so pronounced by 
experts of unimpeachable authority thirty years ago; 
and that the atom cannot be split because Dalton held 
that it was the smallest particle of matter and Dalton 
was a chemist as good as any living to-day. 

It should be apparent that any approach to the 
practice of such an important social subject as penology 
should be somewhat on rational and scientific lines. Yet 
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little notice has been taken of serious criminological 
findings in the past and there is the patent existing 
tendency to regard those who would in any way disturb 
the existing order of things as either sentimentalists or 
cranks. Notwithstanding the profound importance of 
the subject, we have in this country no University Chair 
of Criminology. Though legal training does not include 
in its curriculum any acquisition of knowledge concerning 
mental functioning in its normal or abnormal aspects, it 
would seem that the law looks rather coldly on external 
influences that tend to upset its time-honoured traditions. 
This, perhaps, is somewhat on a par with the indignation 
shown by the medical profession when, through some 
ultra-conservatism in treatment, some so-called quack 
steps in with his unorthodox method and cures patients 
who had obtained no alleviation from old and time- 
honoured procedures. In 1922 a judge, on finding that 
the calendar at the Assizes was light, remarked that he 
hoped crime was abating. He continued: ‘ Whether it 
will continue to abate if the infliction of the penalties of 
the law is to be left to the discretion of experts in Harley 
Street, I very much doubt.’ It was also this judge who, 
on another occasion, gave forth the profound dictum that 
‘ An irresistible impulse was an impulse that ought to be 
resisted.’ Those who suffer from a compulsion neurosis 
are only too well aware that such impulses should be 
resisted, especially if they are anti-social in nature, but 
commonly they are impotent to do so. Only individuals 
who are thus afflicted can perhaps realise this. A Lord 
Chancellor’s Committee presided over by Lord Justice 
Atkin in 1924 recommended that an ‘ irresistible impulse ’ 
through mental abnormality ought to be made a criminal 
defence, but an attempt at legislation to that effect was 
defeated. 

A satirical attitude has been commonly taken up 
when medical psychology has entered the arena of a 
criminal court. No better illustration of this could be 
given than the remarks of another judge, as noted in his 
Biography, concerning the opinion of an expert witness 
who stated in defence of a crime that the prisoner had a 
dual personality and that one of these personalities could 
commit a crime of which the other was ignorant. He 
explained that the mind was ‘ dissociated,’ which popularly 
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meant having ‘ little bits split off.’ The judge thereupon 
stated that his concern was not with the number of bits 
into which a man’s mind might disintegrate but with the 
particular bit that had broken the law, and he sentenced 
the prisoner to three years’ penal servitude. It does 
seem a pity that the law should be so largely divorced 
from psychological knowledge or even interest. Modern 
psychology can now be ranked amongst the sciences and 
is in a position to bring to light much that would further 
the ends of justice. Theoretically, that the ends of justice 
should be served is the aim of society and the law, but 
in practice how greatly the circumscribed and rigid 
judicial outlook and methods must militate against such 
equitable realities! To the average lawyer and the man 
in the street, justice lies simply in the establishment, or 
not, of guilt and, if a conviction occurs, in the meting out 
of retributive judgment. 

Justice is a complex quality which rests in the main 
upon the idea of readjustment between right and wrong, 
but, as we shall see, is largely, though unconsciously, 
based upon the emotion of revenge. Mr George Ives in 
his ‘ History of Penal Methods’ tells us that at one time 
every act of aggression was met by instinctive retaliation 
on the part of the injured party or group unless appeased 
by adequate compensation. Later, the idea of restitution 
was lost sight of and the factor of revenge was then the 
duty of the State to administer. Ultimately, the original 
cause and mainspring of punishment—which was clearly 
vengeance—became disguised in official forms, its alleged 
purposes being then variously explained and justified 
by all sorts of theories which were often conflicting and 
contradictory. Whether the fact is distasteful or not, it 
must be recognised that the ruthless influence of the 
ancestral vengeance of our criminal law still leaves its 
mark and taints it, though amid the great reforms that the 
centuries have brought about, its traces are not so easy 
to recognise. It may well be that, in some degree, society 
to-day is as blind to defects in our treatment of the 
criminal as the community was a hundred years ago to 
the revolting practices carried out in the name of the law 
in its day. The methods of dealing with crime and the 
criminal during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
in relation to those of a more enlightened age are vividly 
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presented to us by the Hon. Edward Cadogan in his 
recent volume ‘The Roots of Evil.’ <A study of this 
historical survey cannot fail to instruct and stimulate 
thought. 

Psychology, in its efforts to cooperate, must come into 
conflict with the criminal law when the latter is seen to 
be founded upon a naive conception of the human mind 
and its relationship to behaviour. Sheldon Glueck, the 
Professor of Criminology at Harvard University, points 
out how fallacious it is to postulate freewill and regard an 
individual who is confronted with the choice of doing 
right or wrong as freely choosing to do wrong. The law 
adheres strictly to the dictum that a man must be held 
responsible for his conduct unless the contrary can be 
proved. One must here avoid being drawn into the 
subtle intricacies involved in the consideration of the 
metaphysical problems of freewill and responsibility. 
In practice, irresponsibility as a defence against wrong- 
doing must be proved to exist from evidence either of 
grave mental defect or of insanity. There can be no 
half-way house, no partial responsibility. It is easy 
enough to see the difficulties that must arise if the concept 
of partial responsibility were admitted in our criminal 
law; but that fact should not bar a progressive step 
which would be an important milestone on the road 
towards English justice becoming more scientifically 
worthy of the name. Modern study of the motivating 
factors of criminality shows how little, in so many 
instances, there is evidence of freewill in the simple sense 
connoted by the law. Yet, however, there seems little 
desire for any inquiry into or recognition of those possible 
deeper and unconscious incentives to anti-social conduct 
that may exist. 

Freely enough it is recognised not only that the 
youthful delinquent needs study, but also that of late 
years juvenile crime has been on the increase. It is, 
consequently, of paramount interest to note the latest 
findings of the research work done by such an eminent 
authority as Dr Healy of America. As a result of his 
studies he shows that only a small proportion of delin- 
quency can be interpreted alone in terms of external 
circumstances and explains why in the same family one 
child may be delinquent and another not. What he found 
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really to matter in the majority of cases was the sub- 
jective elements of the criminal behaviour, which is as 
much a response to inner urges as any other form of 
conduct, just a variety of self-expression. Psychological 
exploration revealed that the forceful subjective factors 
might involve a flight from an unpleasant situation, a 
compensation for some emotional deprivation, the bolster- 
ing-up of the self because of an inferiority feeling, the 
response to thwarted instinctual drives, buried revengeful- 
ness against parents, and even sometimes the seeking for 
punishment owing to an unconscious sense of guilt. The 
frequent legal assumption that in anti-social conduct 
there is only a will to do wrong is patently not merely 
erroneous in theory but unfortunately leads to unscientific 
practical attitudes towards delinquent treatment. Healy 
finds that ethical concepts that have no personification 
possess little force in the lives of young people. The law, 
to a large extent, represents the community, and as Dr 
Edward Glover, in his stimulating little book ‘ The 
Dangers of Being Human ’ points out, ‘ Man is biassed by 
an unconscious tendency to view life animistically, that is 
to say either wholly good or wholly evil.’ Assuredly, some 
psychological dissection of the attitude of society to crime 
and the criminal will throw much light upon the essential 
motivating forces that tend to go hand in hand with the 
rigid application of our penal system. Although, of course, 
many factors enter into the production of adult crime, it 
remains our thesis that crime is a disease at the social 
level and that the delinquent should receive at the hands 
of the State some of the consideration and understanding 
treatment that is due to a maladapted member of society. 
How true it is, as Dr Glover also says, that ‘ society in its 
hurry to judge crime has neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to investigate it. Treating illness by punishing the 
invalid is part of the stock-in-trade of the witch doctor, 
who says he must drive out the evil spirits.’ 

Modern psychology can elucidate much of society’s 
attitude to crime and the criminal and what society 
considers that justice demands. We at once see why the 
infliction of punishment has always been and still is 
the natural reaction of man against those who infringe the 
laws. There is a profound significance in this inherent 
need for retaliation and revenge. As the American 
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psychologist and criminologist, Dr William White, says 
when discussing the criminal law from this aspect : 


‘Man is always trying to get rid of what makes him 
unhappy, and if this is a sin he tries to escape his personal 
responsibility for it. Thus the primitive anti-social conduct 
of the criminal tends to stir up similar tendencies in the herd 
which are under severe repression in the service of civilisation 
and culture. In punishing the criminal, therefore, he is not 
only trying to get rid of sin in the abstract but he is trying 
to get rid of that sin which he feels is resident within himself. 
Thus the criminal is a convenient scapegoat and by punishing 
the criminal he deludes himself into a feeling of righteous 
indignation, bolsters up his own self-respect, and in this way 
serves to restrain himself from like indulgences and keep on 
the path of cultural progress.’ 


Thus probably the most serious barrier to the adoption 
of « more scientific and rational treatment of anti-social 
behaviour is that the community would be unwilling to 
relinquish the seeming advantages derived from making 
the criminal a scapegoat and thereby not have an unwit- 
ting excuse for indulging in its aggressive impulses. 
Such a barrier, likely enough, can only slowly be 
diminished and eradicated in the course of advancing 
culture. Whether we like it or not, the fact must be 
faced that our penal system of punishment is too often 
both a sublimated form of vengeance and a rationalisation 
that permits it. 

If, for a moment, we examine the idea of punishment 
from an ethical point of view, we come upon the theory 
that the primary justification for punishment is to be 
found solely in the fact that it was deserved as the neces- 
sary penalty for the commission of a wrong act. This 
conception is purely retributive and was warmly supported 
by the philosopher Kant, who appealed much to the lex 
talionis and regarded the law of punishment as a 
categorical imperative. It is indeed true that the average 
man is commonly intuitively convinced that a wrong- 
doer deserves to be punished, apart from any other factor. 
Mr A. C. Ewing in his work on ‘ The Morality of Punish- 
ment’ discusses all the ethical considerations involved 
and points out that justice can only come from the 
study of an offender’s whole character and not from deal- 
ing with his worst act. Since this retributive theory 
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enjoins the infliction of pain for pain’s sake, it cannot 
easily be fitted into a coherent system of ethics. 

On the other hand, punishment can be regarded as 
only justified by reference to its consequences; that is, 
its possible deterrent or reformative effects. In Kenny’s 
‘Outlines of Criminal Law’ it is stated that criminal 
punishment may effect the prevention of crime by: 
(1) killing or imprisoning the offender; (2) the effect 
on his mind—reformation or fear of repetition; (3) 
deterring others through fear. It is added, though, that 
punishment being merely deterrent and reformatory is 
too utilitarian for current opinion, and that a man ought 
to suffer pain for his wrong even if there is no benefit 
to him or to others thereby— justice requires this. It is 
here that the scientific criminologist sees the necessity for 
some modification of the legal standpoint. Professor 
Glueck in his monograph ‘ Crime and Justice ’ says : 


* How superficial, uneconomic, and unjust, in the light of 
the complexity of the motivations and conditioning factors 
in crime, is the practice of treating offenders as simple 
mechanisms and over-emphasizing the fear motive appealed 
to through punishment. While the appeal to fear has some 
socially desirable effect as a deterrent, it is a stimulus to but 
one constituent of the personality and often not an enduring 
one. In fact, in certain pathologic cases the threat of punish- 
ment may rather be an incentive to the very wrongdoing it 
seems to deter. An ideal system of law should draw its 
postulates and its legislative justification from science. Now 
it relies upon tradition, vague sentiment, or the fact that we 
never thought of any other way of doing things. No one can 
say exactly what the deterrent effect of existing methods is 
for ‘‘ the rest of us’’; so far as criminals are concerned, it 
appears to be very low.’ 


Let us make some survey of the retributive and 
vindictive elements in the past and present penal system. 
It can be truly said that if progress is to be made in civilis- 
ing the impulses of mankind, the criminal law must 
become so framed as to reduce to a minimum the com- 
ponent of vengefulness in punishment, and that one of the 
tests of a cultured society is its capacity to discipline its 
tendency to the lex talionis principle. The scapegoat 
function of the law, which is so often rationalised into 
‘ our duty to the public,’ should not, in the course of time, 
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be indispensable. In a recent book, ‘ Medical Aspects of 
Crime,’ by a Prison Commissioner, it is remarked that 
‘little progress in regard to the scientific treatment of 
crime can be expected as long as there is any considerable 
body of opinion which accepts the view that the law 
confuses sin and immorality with crime, and that sentences 
are imposed and carried out in a spirit of vindictiveness 
and hate.’ One would rather have thought with regard 
to the latter that the position was the reverse, i.e. that 
progress is the more likely only when the hidden psycho- 
logical factors of revenge and making a scapegoat are 
adequately recognised by penal legislators and admini- 
strators and by the community as a whole. Of course, 
such feeling reactions are not by any means in the region 
of conscious awareness. They are well repressed and 
only issue forth cloaked and disguised in forms that 
commonly serve their purpose. 

A glance at the history of our penal methods will 
plainly demonstrate how, instinctively, the element of 
retaliation existed in the past. Punishment has been 
meted out to animals and corpses! It is difficult for us now 
to believe that in the fifteenth century a sow with six 
little pigs were solemnly tried for killing a child, and that 
the sow was condemned for murder but the piglets were 
acquitted on account of their youth and their mother’s 
bad example! During the period of the Inquisition, when 
living heretics escaped its clutches they were proceeded 
against when dead. In 1603 a corpse was duly produced 
at the legal bar and sentenced to be dismembered, hanged, 
and quartered. Cannot we trace here somewhat of the 
same trend in the fact that an executed murderer to-day, 
having paid the penalty of his crime, has to be buried 
within the prison walls and can even have no name upon 
his grave. We are reminded of Oscar Wilde’s words in his 
realistic ‘ Ballad of Reading Gaol’ : 

‘ The Chaplain would not kneel to pray 

By his dishonoured grave : 

Nor mark it with that blessed Cross 

That Christ for sinners gave, 

Because the man was one of those 

Whom Christ came down to save.’ 
Surely the sentence and the crime have, in so many 
eases, more of the lex talionis element involved than that 
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of deterrence or reformation. Is execution for murder 
purely to deter others? Was there not another factor 
in the mind of the Judge who, when sentencing a murderer 
to death, after the jury had brought in a verdict of 
‘ Guilty,’ said that ‘such a verdict can be followed by 
only one judgment, that you too shall die.’ Is not flogging 
with the cat in cases of robbery with violence more or 
less pure unconscious retaliation, though doubtless there 
are many who will readily speak of its moral effects ? 
It is not long since a judge stated, when sentencing this 
type of case, that the prisoner had only used his fists, 
but had he used a weapon when attacking his victim he 
would have ordered him the cat! It is certainly to be 
deplored that a prison governor, having published his 
* Recollections,’ should have to record his opinion that 
we do not make sufficient use of this mode of punishment 
and that it is his belief that if the ‘ cat ’ were applied to 
a wider variety of offences, it would have a most salutary 
effect. He also expresses the view that ‘ if the sentimental- 
ists get their way and abolish flogging and hanging, we 
shall be in a pretty mess.’ Though it should not be 
difficult to recognise the psychological factors that 
actuated his outlook on the penal system it is gratifying 
to note that according to the latest Report by the Prison 
Commissioners, no corporal punishment was inflicted in 
any prison during 1935. That capital punishment is 
more or less pure retribution can hardly be gainsaid by 
any knowledgeable person, but the well-worn arguments 
for and against its continued employment need not here 
be entered upon. The fact that little or no notice was 
taken of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Capital Punishment (1930) that so thoroughly studied 
the subject shows how the law resents any interference 
with its traditions and time-honoured measures. In this 
respect we have sadly neglected the opportunity for a 
great penal advance. 

When the possible deterrent or reformatory effects of 
punishment are considered, it is by no means easy to 
show that the results are adequate in the degrees so 
readily assumed. In the last century when it was thought 
that a highly severe penal régime would necessarily have 
a commensurate deterrent consequence, the contrary 
condition of affairs followed. The smallest amount of 
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psychological insight tells us that only increased anti- 
social feelings and reactions can be the product of such 
an attitude on the part of the law. As one of the murderers 
in Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth ’ so aptly says, 


‘I am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world.’ 


There is no doubt but that the prospects of prison 
may have a strong deterrent effect upon the law-abiding 
citizen who has never passed its gates, but when the 
sense of the disgrace of imprisonment has been removed, 
much of that effect is lost. The late Mr Justice McCardie, 
who was distinctly psychological of mind, according to 
the authority of his biography, once said, ‘ There is only 
one thing to be said in favour of the prison system and 
that is a confession of our own weakness. We have to 
lock up criminals because, in our ignorance, we know not 
what else to do with them.’ Several books have been 
recently published in which the authors, who have 
recently served a prison sentence, criticise the penal 
system as a whole and the special disciplinary experiences 
they underwent. Making ample allowance for perhaps 
the somewhat natural exaggerations of a prison inmate, 
such pages make interesting and instructive reading. 
Freud, in his interpretation of dreams, remarks that no 
one previously had thought of consulting the dreamer 
himself about them. So, in the same way, much of value 
could be gleaned if those responsible for penal administra- 
tion consulted the opinions of their charges. Though 
justice seems at present to demand punishment, this 
should not necessarily be the case and that it should 
follow wrongdoing is not always scientifically valid. 
‘To punish the wrongdoer’ are perhaps not ideal words 
to have as part of an inscription over the entrance to 
our Central Criminal Court. Dr Glover would say that 
‘the criminal and the law-abiding citizen play into each 
other’s hands—the criminal discharges his fear and aggres- 
sion by attacking and punishing the peaceful citizen, the 
peaceable citizen discharges his fears and aggressions 
by attacking and punishing the criminal.’ He too 
would go so far as to say that punishment may cause a 
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repetition of crime; it may perpetuate crime; it will 
never cure it. 

At any rate, it is true that the deprivation of liberty 
is so severe a punishment for the great majority of people 
that within prison walls no more is needed. In our present 
society one cannot for a moment presume that punish- 
ment as a principle could be eliminated from our penal 
code, yet psychological insight in time should bring 
about some realisation of the irrationality of our present 
method of attacking the problem. In the same way as 
we look back upon the penal procedures of a century ago 
as barbarous, so future generations will tend to regard 
many of the methods of to-day with the same pity. From 
the scientific and psychological point of view, any anti- 
social act must be regarded as the end-product of the 
interaction between a particular personality make-up and 
the special problem that faced the offender. Individuals 
do not arbitrarily will to act in a certain way, however 
much they may appear to do so. For many years reforms 
in our penal system have been evident. The broad arrow, 
the close crop, and solitary confinement are things of the 
past. The Probation of Offenders Act and the Criminal 
Justice Act have gone far to deplete our prisons. 
Statistics show that a large percentage of those received 
into prison for the first time had not returned after a 
prolonged period. Nevertheless, we are only on the verge 
of studying crime in its psychological aspects and earnest 
students of this ‘social disease’ feel that advances in 
justice can be made by its furtherance. Let us, however, 
think what constructive suggestions come within a possible 
and rational purview. 

It would be absurd to suppose that any psychological 
treatment could or should in any way supersede all legal 
and punitive measures, but again it is stressed that the 
law and the psychiatrist should be able to get together 
to further a truer conception of justice. At present the 
psychiatrist is apt to be regarded with some suspicion by 
the law. For a few years a Society for the Scientific 
Study of Delinquency has worked well, but with scant 
support. A generous Government subsidy for valuable 
research in this realm would amply repay the State in 
the course of time. Meanwhile, punishment obviously 
should only be used, if used at all, as a means of 
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conditioning conduct in a way that would make the socially 
desirable the path of least resistance. The present Lord 
Chief Justice is reported to have said recently, when open- 
ing a new police court, that though he was not making 
any reflection on our prison system, which might be for 
all he knew a ghastly failure, it was very difficult to find 
a satisfactory substitute. The traditional figure of Justice 
with scales and sword is supposed to represent impartiality 
by being blindfold. By some this has been regarded 
ironically as actual blindness or even as a symbol of society 
engaged in a tragi-comic game of blindman’s buff. The 
idea of English justice has won such high appreciation by 
the community that it were well it should be made really 
worthy of its name and reputation. 

It is not easy to imagine anything fairer than a criminal 
trial in our courts. But there are reservations. There 
should be no dock for the prisoner. His presence there, 
associated as it must be with guilt, will necessarily to 
some extent, however slight, militate against him in the 
minds of the jury. Though not for a moment would one 
advocate any copying of the procedure in American trials, 
in this particular respect the accused has the advantage 
of sitting in the well of the court with his solicitor. It is 
a cherished maxim of English law that a man is innocent 
until he is proved guilty. However, if not on bail, the 
treatment of prisoners has sometimes tended to mar 
such a belief. A late flagrant instance of this has fortun- 
ately roused the Home Office to action, and in the future 
the maxim will ring the truer. Justice, too, would be 
heightened by having a Public Defender as well as a 
Public Prosecutor, and would bring the rich and poor 
into greater equality before the law. 

It has already been remarked how fair a criminal 
trial is, but when it comes to sentencing a prisoner, the 
psychologist must often feel that somehow the sense of 
justice has become warped. Professor Glueck, among 
his suggestions for an improved system, puts forward the 
idea that the two functions of the court, guilt-finding and 
sentencing, should be separated. The judge is not neces- 
sarily qualified to determine the best treatment for 
different types of offenders. The personal reaction to 
certain kinds of crime cannot be eliminated, however 
unemotional may be the outward indications. One 
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judge went so far as to say that a case before him was really 
more a medical than a legal one, and suggested that it 
might have been better had the police looked the other 
way when the act was committed—finally putting the 
accused on probation. Another judge, in similar circum- 
stances, regarded it as his public duty to sentence the 
prisoner to a term of imprisonment. How often must 
not this individual factor be present, yet go unrecognised. 
Treatment should be undertaken by a tribunal of 
those well-versed in sociology, psychology, and psychiatry. 
Where serious crime is concerned the question of respon- 
sibility is of such importance that one cannot but wish 
that a law which exists in Massachusetts could also relate 
to this country. In that State if anyone is convicted of a 
capital offence or of a felony twice he is relegated to the 
State Mental Hospital for a report prior to any sentence. 
The results of this enactment over many years prove 
how greatly justice may be helped. For long an indeter- 
minate sentence has been advocated by criminologists as 
the only rational procedure in the great majority of cases. 
The fact of its being indeterminate would add greatly 
to its deterrent effect. Any punishment and the length 
of its administration would depend upon the signs shown 
by the prisoner of his capacity to live in harmony with his 
fellow men and conform to the codes of the community. 
Habitual criminals must be segregated from society 
whilst they remain anti-social in the same way as is a 
small-pox or insane patient. This would, at any rate, save 
us the farce of sentencing a man to another period of 
penal servitude—for the protection of the public—when 
already thirty-four of his fifty-six years had been spent 
in prison! The confirmed recidivist had better come 
under some modernised colony scheme by means of which 
he can work and cost the State but little for his main- 
tenance. All such questions which so much involve the 
welfare of society should be dealt with by those best 
qualified in every sense of the word—constituting a 
Ministry of Justice. Though it is to some extent true, as 
Mr Cadogan says in his book (p. 258) that what ‘ differ- 
entiates modern methods from obsolete is recognition 
that more effective still than the process of either punish- 
ing or reforming the transgressor is the removal of the 
causes that create in him criminal tendencies,’ one cannot 
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help but feel that serious attempts in such a direction are 
meagre. 

We need, however, be under no illusion that whatever 
steps forward are taken in scientific criminology there 
will be in time no criminal transgressors, but they will be 
better understood and dealt with in a more enlightened 
manner. During the past twenty-five years much advance 
in the treatment of the prison population has been made. 
The fact that a medical psychotherapist has been 
appointed to Wormwood Scrubbs Prison is most encourag- 
ing. Psychology in relation to crime is, of course, more 
or less in its infancy, and it would be highly absurd to 
suppose that any special psychiatric treatment of crime 
would have any magical results. As the Medical Commis- 
sioner points out in the last report of the Commissioners 
of Prisons, such propaganda is a dangerous weapon. Our 
thesis is that psychological knowledge and investigation 
should be utilised more in order to gain further insight 
into anti-social problems and aid in moulding the 
machinery of the law and its dispensations of justice. 
The pointing-out of defects in a penal system is not a 
difficult matter, while the making of rational constructive 


suggestions is. However, in the Report just referred to 
the Medical Commissioner speaks well when he says that 
‘there is reason to hope that the psychological investiga- 
tions carried out in prisons and elsewhere may further 
increase our knowledge and understanding.’ 


C. STANFORD READ. 
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Art. 9.—THE ISSUE IN TANGANYIKA. 


TANGANYIKA is a reaction test of British political probity. 
In the Great War, Britain announced that her objective 
was the destruction of German military power and 
not territorial acquisition; in proof of which it was 
decided at Versailles to return none of her conquered 
colonies to Germany. This created a situation which 
nothing but the British genius for compromise—it would 
be unfair to say compromise with the truth—could 
adequately handle, and it was effected by means of the 
Mandates. Some form of international control must be 
devised for administering the conquered territories, but 
this control must be of such a nature that the fruits of 
victory were not unduly stultified. At this critical juncture 
in the act of sacrifice the League was discovered like a 
ram caught in the thicket and was duly placed upon the 
altar. Certain of the allied powers ‘ accepted,’ in the 
negotiations preliminary to Versailles, Mandates for the 
former German Empire but subject to supervision and 
nominal control by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League. By this ingenious stroke of statesmanship 
honour was satisfied as well as the public of certain 
victorious nations, and Mr Lloyd George could return 
to England and face the impending General Election with 
the serene countenance of a Ulysses, who had successfully 
steered the ship of state between the Scylla of Justice and 
the Charybdis of Neglected Opportunity. Mandates 
represent, notwithstanding, one of the few really inspired 
ideas which survived that otherwise uninspired Treaty. 

It is, of course, easy to be cynical at the expense of 
men faced with a superhuman task, but it is, perhaps, not 
so easy to be cynical at one’s own expense when faced 
with the problems created by the fait accompli. Under 
modern conditions and communications, it is almost 
impossible for any political issue to be decided on its own 
merits. It has to be taken in relation to the complex of 
which it forms only a part. Africa is no longer Africa. It 
is a Greater Europe; and no major issue occurring 
within its vast borders can be decided without reference 
to the European political chess-board. Tanganyika itself 
has already become a pawn in this game and has long 
ceased to be a purely African problem. None recognise 
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this more clearly than the Tanganyikans themselves, 
whether they be British, German, Greek, or Indian, and 
even the more educated of the natives have an inkling of 
this fact. Europeans in Tanganyika certainly accept it ; 
and the Indians, while possibly fearing it, add a further 
complication to the problem by involving another sub- 
continent—India. Most natives are inclined to judge the 
European races by the contacts they make with the 
individual members of those races ; and it would be a bold 
Briton who, having first-hand knowledge of the natives 
themselves, would assert that no native desires the return 
of the Territory to Germany. 

Here in England, except in certain circles, knowledge 
of and interest in Tanganyika are chiefly noticeable to a 
Tanganyikan by their absence. It is usually advisable to 
preface any remarks on the subject by the observation 
that Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, has 
Kenya on top of it, Portuguese East Africa and Nyasaland 
underneath, Lake Tanganyika on its left side, and the 
Indian Ocean on its right, and that it has approximately 
as many thousand square miles as there are days in the 
year. In these 365,000 square miles there are about two 
million natives less than the population of Greater 
London and perhaps 6,000 Europeans all told. <A single 
large film company spends more in a year than H.M. 
Government of Tanganyika, and it is, therefore, not 
altogether surprising if little is known about it; although 
it has great importance for the British, partly on 
imperial grounds—it lies across the airways to South 
Africa and could command the trade routes in the Indian 
Ocean—and, perhaps more urgently, on ethical. 

Stated in its simplest terms the ethical side of the prob- 
lem is as follows: Is Britain prepared to surrender into 
other hands the trusteeship which she herself assumed ? Is 
she prepared to resign the tutelage of these five and a half 
million natives to a Power which claims their country 
on the specific grounds that colonies are necessary to it 
for prestige, the production of raw materials, and as a 
market for her goods and an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion? Any nation which puts a claim forward on such 
grounds is, by the very fact, out of court on a de jure 
consideration of the case, the Dual Mandate notwith- 
standing. Is Britain prepared to allow, after due 
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examination of her conscience and the facts, that any 
Power advancing her claim in these terms is equally or 
better fitted to undertake the trusteeship of native races ? 
This is the decision which she may one day be called upon 
to make and, so far as the writer has observed, not one man 
in ten realises that the issue involves her national probity. 

This would be the only real issue at stake if African 
questions could be confined to Africa. But it has already 
been shown that this is impossible and, from the point of 
view of expediency as distinct from abstract justice, the 
whole question is complicated an hundredfold by the fact 
that it offers, or seems to offer, the opportunity of coming 
to a genuine understanding with Germany. It is always 
difficult to get the best of both worlds, but we British 
have, during the course of our chequered passage through 
the centuries, evolved a technique which often enables 
us very nearly to accomplish this; and it is naturally 
disturbing to feel that such an opportunity might be lying 
here to our hand and yet be lost for want of a horseshoe 
nail. The position is similar to the Versailles predica- 
ment—no territorial acquisition and at the same time no 
return of the colonies. Here it is no surrender of the 
trusteeship, but satisfaction for the plaintiff. Is no ram 
to be discovered caught—appropriately—by the horns 
in the thicket, or is it ourselves who are to be sacrificed on 
the horns of the dilemma? Must we sacrifice either our 
pledge to the five and a half million natives or the chance 
of our friendship with 65,000,000 true Nordics? Can 
50,000,000 Frenchmen all be wrong ? 

The writer, being himself British and having lived for 
several years as the only British resident in a district 
otherwise exclusively German—one crossed the Rhine 
fourteen miles outside the township—feels very keenly 
that neither major consideration should be ignored and 
that the British public should come to realise how much is 
implied in the issues at stake. It is neither a simple 
question of ‘ give the Bosch his country back’ nor of ‘a 
sacred trust to the natives.’ It is British integrity that 
is involved in a very difficult problem—how difficult only 
those can know who have given some attention to discover- 
ing a solution for themselves. Lord Milner fought the 
Boer War essentially on the question of British prestige 
in Africa. Tanganyika is, if anything, a more difficult 
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issue than this in that the integrity of Britain is at stake 
and her prestige must stand or fall with her integrity. 

But the true difficulty in the problem of Tanganyika 
is the approach to it. This is apt to be subjective rather 
than objective. In the country itself nearly everybody 
outside the Administration—and to a certain degree those 
within it—approaches these problems subjectively. By 
their very nature the issues are those upon which people 
feel rather than think. Reactions are instinctive rather 
than rational. Blood thinking is not confined to the 
Nazis. First there is the fundamental problem of White 
and Black. It is almost impossible for any man and quite 
impossible for any woman living in the country to 
approach this objectively. Next there is the Indo- 
European question, and the history of Kenya affords at 
least an indication of its complexity. Finally there is 
the Anglo-German, which bids fair to be treated so 
subjectively that it may overshadow all the others and 
claim a far greater share of attention than its intrinsic 
value warrants. It is quite certain that none of the other 
problems can be satisfactorily worked out until this has 
been faced and finally decided one way or another. And 
time is the essence of the situation. It is only too easy 
to foresee a train of events which would result in Britain 
losing by procrastination both the Territory and the fruits 
of its surrender. An eleventh-hour yielding to pressure, 
from whatever direction, could only have this result. 

Ironically enough, it is in the treatment of the Germans 
within her borders that Britain has failed in constructive 
statesmanship. In other respects she has carried out 
the trust she assumed with scrupulous conscience and 
constructive genius. This does not imply that any other 
nation so placed would not have done the same thing, but 
it does mean that Britain herself has not been found 
wanting in her self-assumed responsibilities. "When the 
final accounting comes she can present her statements 
with a clear conscience. Mistakes there have been, as 
there must always be, but these were inevitable in the 
circumstances and, when proved to have been mistakes, 
have been remedied to the best of her ability. On the 
following point only has the policy been unenlightened. 
The Germans have been excluded, deliberately it might 
appear, from participation in the government of the 
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country. There are Indian members of the Legislative 
Council, but no Germans, and the Germans form at 
least 50 per cent. of the unofficial white community 
and have taken a very large share in the development of 
the newer areas, quite apart from the legacy of their pre- 
War work.* The oath of allegiance to the King 
which all unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
must take was the technical difficulty, but it is unfair to 
the British genius for compromise to believe that a 
solution could not have been found, as it was in South 
West Africa. Had this been done, there could now be no 
grounds for any German assertion of inequality of rights 
under a Mandate or of deliberate exclusion ; and had they 
been included before Germany became again a first-class 
Power, the Germans could only have interpreted it as a 
friendly gesture and would certainly have been con- 
siderably impressed by it. Moreover, on purely practical 
grounds it would have been all to the good. The German 
is lacking in capacity for self-government and knows it ; 
and the German members would have had the opportunity 
to study British methods in sessions of the Legislative 
Council and—what is possibly of greater importance— 
would have seen that Britain regards very seriously her 
trusteeship for the natives. I myself have observed the 
reactions of a German who for various reasons had to deal 
with H.M. Government in Dar-es-Salaam; and I did 
not notice that his former respect for the British character 
and administrative ability had been in any way decreased 
by these contacts. In fact, precisely the reverse was the 
case. 

Bismarck once remarked that there was no German 
who would not be flattered to be taken for an Englishman. 
In the present year of grace no good German could agree 
with this, but, to appropriate Matthew Arnold’s bon-mot, 





* It is necessary to note here that the function of the Legislative Council 
is purely advisory and that Unofficial Members are nominated by His 
Excellency noé as representatives of any particular community or industry 
but as men who are fitted by their experience, position, and character to 
offer advice on the problems with which Government is faced. In practice, 
of course, these men inevitably become the spokesmen of the communities 
or interests to which they belong. It is, perhaps, tacit recognition of this 
fact which has been responsible for the appointment of retired officials to 
unofficial membership. Since there must, by law, be an official majority 
at any session—a most necessary provision—this might almost be regarded 
as ‘embarras de richesse.’ 
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most Germans would understand what he meant. The 
better I came to understand my German neighbours and 
the closer my friendship with some of them, the clearer it 
appeared to me that this was still fundamentally true. 
Out there, under a British Mandate over what was once 
the first German colony, the German is apt to feel at a 
disadvantage in dealing with the more securely poised and 
financially better-placed Englishman, but he admires the 
poise and ‘form’ even when its manifestations irritate 
him, as they not infrequently do. In this I can sympathise 
with him. I have, on occasion, seen a junior official of 
undistinguished lineage patronising a member of some 
old German family which can trace its pedigree back to 
the Thirty Years War; but such a gaff is rare, and the 
courtesy and approachability of the officials is so general 
that, for a time, it excited the mistrust of some Germans 
until they finally appraised it at its correct value. 

As I grew to know them better I began to learn 
something of their problems and point of view. Versailles 
and its interpretation during the intervening years 
appeared very largely responsible for both: and it also 
seemed to me that the average Englishman had no con- 
ception of the nature and intensity of either. There was, 
too, the factor of the German national character, but 
generalisation on this was difficult, because the typical 
German seemed to be almost as rare as his English 
equivalent and no German could point to another as 
typical—an inability with which I could sympathise, as I 
experienced a similar difficulty when faced with the like 
request. It was only when members of the same 
nationality worked or played together that they exhibited 
typical characteristics ; then the fundamental differences 
between the two nations became very clear. 

In East Africa a great deal is apt to be ascribed 
to ‘altitude,’ which should more properly be referred 
to the biological factor known as ‘de-niching.’ So- 
called altitude is as much ecological as it is physical. 
The German, who is more dependent on his ecological 
background than the individualistic Englishman, suffers 
more from the lack of it. This has been intensified 
by constant acute financial difficulty and the continually 
deferred solution of an exacting agricultural problem under 
a foreign administration whose methods he does not under- 
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stand and whose policy, so far as he understands it, he 
disagrees with and considers more than half ‘ cant.’ In 
spite of this, he does exactly what the Government intended 
the settler should do in Tanganyika—he settles and 
spends the very little money he has in developing his 
land ; and he is, personally, so nice and attacks his 
endless problems with such unobtrusive courage. He feels 
it gall and wormwood to be a ‘ stranger in the land of his 
fathers,’ but it is only in exceptional cases that this 
affects his attitude towards the British. There is a quiet 
dignity about the individual German in adversity which is 
in marked contrast to his collective behaviour in success. 
There was not a single farm in the district where I was not 
made welcome, despite the fact that, as I afterwards 
learned, many thought I had been sent there to watch 
their activities and report upon them—God knows to 
whom—and that several had received a pretty raw deal 
under the operations of the Ex-Enemy Property Law. 
There were also women who during the War had 
experienced the embarkation at Dar-es-Salaam of the 
German combatants’ families, and this is no pretty story— 
women and wailing children left for hours on the beach 
under the tropical sun through some gross mismanage- 
ment. 

To the bitterness of loss is added that of seeing their 
former colony administered under what they often feel to 
be a mistaken and ineffectual or even dangerous policy. 
Accustomed as the German is to administrative super- 
vision and control in his private life, he feels at a loss 
under the lightness of the British administrative yoke 
and would cheerfully exchange some of the unhampered 
freedom which the Briton prizes so highly for a little of the 
purposive control to which he is accustomed and tem- 
peramentally suited. He believes that a German adminis- 
tration would prosecute settlement with energy and 
accord it that support without which there is such a grim 
fight during the early years, and the British refusal to 
do so deprives him of his accustomed landmarks. He 
was unable to settle down and feel at home under the 
Republic ; he is equally unable to appreciate the personal 
freedom accorded by British colonial administration. 
His soul demands leadership and he is bidden to find his 
own leaders. His efforts to do so have resulted in a long 
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period of internecine disagreement which his difficulty in 
sacrificing personal advantage for the common good has 
rendered rather pathetic. Hence amongst other reasons 
his acclamation of Herr Hitler and the position of the Nazi 
party in Tanganyika to-day. It was also the raison d’étre 
of the Deutsche Bund, concerning which such foolish 
questions were asked in the House of Commons some time 
ago. Yet the Bund has never achieved any success, 
although its institution was in the nature of a psycho- 
logical necessity for the Germans in Tanganyika and 
might have been turned to good account by Government 
recognition had this been feasible. 

It is possible that we have lost a big opportunity 
by our neglect to study the stranger within our gates 
instead of merely according him the civil liberty we allow 
to all abiders by the law. We gave him justice and 
equality of treatment and felt that we had done as much 
as could be expected of us. We were negatively irre- 
proachable ; positively, I believe that we let slip a great 
opportunity. It would have been comparatively easy at 
one time, by taking the initiative, to lead German opinion 
in Tanganyika to recognise the aims of a Mandate and to 
win support for them, especially the support of those who 
belong to the old tradition of German Liberalism and see in 
Tanganyika the chance to live in freedom but within com- 
munities of their fellow countrymen. The means to do 
this lay in the power of the Government. It was only 
necessary to find some modification of the Oath of 
Allegiance which could be taken by Germans and to 
nominate one of them to the Legislative Council, in 
order that a German might have a seat and to refute the 
suspicion of deliberate exclusion. By this means their 
political activities—and it is useless as it is short-sighted to 
deny the need for such activities to any body of civilised 
men—would have been directed into channels useful to the 
Territory instead of being, faute de mieux, driven in upon 
their unprofitable, internal dissensions. In the process 
they would have learned a good deal about the technique 
of local self-government, in which they admit their 
deficiency, and would have had convincing proof, through 
the presence of a German at the Sessions of the Council, 
of the reality of Britain’s respect for the Mandate, 
at any rate on the part of the Government. This 
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opportunity for statesmanship has been lost. It should 
have been freely given whilst Germany was weak and 
divided. Now that she is united and once more a great 
Power, the gesture can never have the same force. 
The liberal element, which would have coalesced under 
such a policy has, for want of it, been swept into the Nazi 
orbit, with how much genuine conviction it is difficult to 
say. This has been a mistake of policy only; on the 
personal side there has been no such failure. It took some 
of the German settlers a long time to realise that the 
approachability of District Officers was genuine and 
concealed no sinister ulterior motive—nothing worse, in 
fact, than friendliness, the sense of fair play, and often 
considerable competence. I have seen what miracles of 
good will certain of these men have achieved in their 
tours of duty and I have also observed how the original 
mistrust of the ‘ Boma’ * has steadily yielded to confidence 
and to reliance on it for a fair deal within the limits of the 
policy dictated from above. 

It was this demand for leadership inherent in the 
German people which acclaimed Herr Hitler both in 
‘Germany and outside it. The Nazi ideology has satisfied 
their need for direction as its organisation has satisfied 
their desire to be organised. It might have been better 
had the British Government grasped the opportunity 
offered and itself taken the leadership of the German 
settlers by nominating one of them to the Legislative 
Council and, thereby, giving him the authority amongst 
his fellow countrymen which the appointment would 
have conferred upon him. But it is no use crying 
over spilt milk, and the course of events in Europe 
has not strengthened the chance of recovering a lost 
opportunity. It is equally unprofitable to gird at the 
results. Failing a constructive policy on our own part, 
the Nazi organisation was the inevitable alternative. 
This is now established, but is not subversive in its 
activities. On the contrary, it is a guarantee against any 
irresponsible action by individuals or groups of individuals 
in the Territory, since it exacts a strict obedience and has 
received, as I happen to know, very explicit instructions 
from headquarters to refrain from any action which 





* District Office. 
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might compromise the German community out there or, 
through it, the German Government. If and when Herr 
Hitler wishes to attack the colonial question, he does 
not want the issue complicated by such action in the 
Territory itself. This is plain common sense. 

What is not common sense is to irritate German feeling 
in the Territory by needless suspicion. The Germans 
themselves recognise very clearly how helpless they would 
be if they were forced by events into a rupture with 
authority, and they are not in the least anxious to see the 
farms they have spent so many bitter years in developing 
confiscated and sold for a song as the pre-War shambas 
were. A large proportion of them are also husbands and 
the fathers of ever-increasing families, and these have no 
wish to transplant their wives and children from the 
security and comfort of their homes to the conditions of a 
concentration camp in Tanganyika. There are men and 
women who went through the East African campaign and 
know what such things mean. The two Germans who 
were concerned with the Flag incident in Arusha were 
thrown incontinently out of the Nazi party; and I was 
myself present at a dance where two other foolish young 
Germans, who refused to stand up for ‘ God save the King,’ 
were very severely reprimanded by one of the principal 
Nazis there and compelled by the Germans to apologise 
publicly for their behaviour. Gamaliel’s famous advice 
might be recollected even in this context. Those who, 
like myself, still confess to considerable faith in the 
British character cannot easily acquiesce in suspicions 
which seem to fall short of its best traditions. 

The League of Nations receives no quarter and no 
respect ; and it is not always realised that the Permanent 
Mandates Commission is intimately connected with the 
policy in question. Dislike of the Mandate itself is 
almost universal and some would even go so far as to accept 
the conversion to an English colony as the price of freeing 
the country from what they regard as its present incubus. 
Either German or British, but not, ‘ Gottes Willen,’ as at 
present. Better a dead colony than a live Mandate. 

Another great source of misunderstanding is the British 
law of evidence as it applies in the Territory. This is in 
theory based on the concept that all men are equal before 
the law. In practice, of course, it is otherwise or the 
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Territory could not be administered, but that a native’s 
word should have, even theoretically, the same value in 
the courts as a European’s is like the peace of God, for it 
* passeth all understanding.’ 

The Press of the territory might have played a large 
part in resolving some of these difficulties. It can 
blaze trails which a Government can explore without 
prejudice and later, if it seems good to it, adopt. Tangan- 
yika presented an almost unique opportunity for con- 
structive journalism. Mandates are new even in Africa: 
and the newspapers of a mandated territory had, at any 
rate, a fair field. It lay in their power to redress balances 
and influence opinion, both official and unofficial, in the 
direction of enlightenment. There once existed a very 
great opportunity for work of this nature ; it is question- 
able if this still exists, and it is, therefore, the more to 
be regretted that British journalism was unequal to the 
occasion and no journalists of the necessary calibre forth- 
coming. Under such men the Territorial newspapers 
might have played a great part in the development of the 
Mandate. Some part indeed they have played, but the 
nature of its greatness is open to discussion. Oppor- 
tunities do not often recur and are sometimes costly 
when neglected. 

The German demand for the return of colonies has a 
double origin. The first of these has its roots in ‘ blood 
thinking ’ and the character of the German people; the 
second in Nazi economics. The one is largely instinctive, 
the other inculcated. Neither is necessarily related to the 
facts, but is the outcome of a complex of circumstances 
for which the Allies must be held largely responsible. 
The first is the expression of the urgent desire to wipe 
out the stigma of ‘ Unfaehigkeit’ and to add the last 
conclusive proof to Herr Hitler’s statement that the 
hated Treaty has, in fact, been torn up. And Tanganyika 
is the head and front of this feeling. It was the first 
colony recognised by Bismarck and the corner-stone of 
the former German Empire. It was also the star colony in 
defence of which von Lettow-Vorbeck fought one of the 
most brilliant campaigns of the War. The history of the 
colony is entwined in the thought complex of the German 
people, a state of affairs which Dr Goebbels is not the 
man to allow to perish for want of stimulation. 
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The second, or economic, side is simpler of explanation. 
It is far cheaper for Germany to buy her raw stuffs from 
the open market than to run a colony or, as she would have 
to do, an empire in order to produce them. But to buy 
on the open market she requires currency and credits, 
both of which, like Falstaff, she once had, but their date is 
out, and she can scarcely provide herself with the essential 
raw materials for her trade. She could, however, run a 
colony or an empire, as she compassed her rearmaments, on 
her internal currency. Many years ago Herr Hitler stood 
at the parting of the ways and had to make his choice. 
Should he re-establish German overseas credit or rearm 
and use his armaments as a bargaining factor? He knew 
that, after the frustration of the post-War years, he 
could ask no more sacrifices of the German people for 
anything in the nature of debt repayment; but he could 
ask nearly any sacrifice for a rearmament which was to 
re-establish Germany as a first-class Power. He chose 
rearmament and has been able to ask very great sacrifices 
of the German people for this end. Who shall deny him 
the expedience of his choice? Sanctions did not fail 
against an unarmed Italy. We ourselves, we Allies in a 
war to end war, sowed the wind at Versailles and are 
reaping the whirlwind. We are hoist with our own petard 
in the rearmament which our fatal policy or still more 
fatal lack of it has, in the end, forced upon us; and 
Africa may be in the melting-pot again. And we British 
are hamstrung in the business by our own epic of empire 
and the different outlook which our experience in empire 
administration has taught us. But, encompassed by the 
magnitude of our possessions, we cannot very well expect 
those less favourably placed to lend an attentive ear to our 
counsels. We have, more or less, to lay claim to a mono- 
poly of land and wisdom and to be prepared to counter 
the obvious retort that our wisdom would be greater if our 
lands were less. For our own part we cannot but feel 
how fortunate it is for the world in general and the 
subject peoples in particular that both are so great, and 
are inclined to the private belief, which we would on no 
account have the bad taste to utter, that the world would 
be the gainer if an even greater proportion of it were 
subject to the Pax, Lex et Ius Britannici Imperii. 

These are, broadly speaking, the issues implicit in 
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the Tanganyikan problem. Their solution is another 
matter, and it should be clear from their nature that it will 
not be easy to find. There are, however, two favourable 
factors in this difficult problem: the German will to 
friendship with Britain and the essential fair-mindedness 
of the British themselves. Both are, in my opinion, 
realities and present the only avenues along which a 
solution can be sought with any hope of success. What- 
ever the ultimate issue, it can make or mar German friend- 
ship ; but I have so much faith in the fair-mindedness of 
the British people that I believe they can be trusted to 
find a right solution, provided that they realise the situation 
in time and take the necessary pains to discover the facts 
for themselves. It is essential, when the time comes, that 
these considerations should never be forgotten and the 
problem approached along those two avenues as one for 
joint, friendly discussion between the two peoples rather 
than on a mutually antagonistic basis. It is for experts 
to discover the means, but where there’s a will there’s a 
way ; and once the mind of a people is roused upon any 
given issue, it has a way of asserting itself and securing its 
will, experts notwithstanding. 
G. C. BAKER. 
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BETWEEN Demosthenes thundering forth his philippics 
and Sir Gorgias Midas returning thanks at a City banquet 
for the toast of his overfed health, were deeps and differ- 
ences only bridgable by the fact that both of them were 
public speakers, and thereby linked with the gentleman 
of the soap-box who, on Saturdays and Sundays at 
certain street corners, is apt to denounce most of our 
institutions—in this worst of all possible worlds—as well 
as, let us say, with the Earl of Beaconsfield and Mr 
Gladstone. Speech! What a power! What a possi- 
bility ! What a weakness! It is a frequent pose in these 
unrighteous times to pooh-pooh Oratory, as if it were 
mere rhetoric and, therefore, entirely insincere or else 
a dull stammering of dull statements by post-prandial 
drivellers and discontented politicians. That may, 
indeed, be true of many speeches—but let us secure some 
simple definition to work by, and a convenient dictionary 
tells us that Oratory is ‘the art of speaking well, or of 
speaking according to the rules of rhetoric, in order to 
please or persuade.’ Twice the convenient ‘or’: on 
each occasion with a special significance. We may take 
it, therefore, that the best purpose of Oratory is to 
persuade an audience through good speaking. 

Mighty has been the influence of the publicly-spoken 
word. The history of Oratory is almost as eloquent as the 
best of itself. It must have begun amid the misty uncer- 
tainties of time and, we may well imagine, was quickened 
on Earth through the touch of the lips of the gods who 
knew its powers on Olympus. It was a living influence 
soon after the earliest settlements of mankind were made. 
From hill-tops and in forests under the shade of hallowed 
trees, the voices of leaders, chieftains and priests, were 
raised to inspire their followers to venture on deeds of 
tribal or religious devotion. There can have been no 
other influence like it in those unwritten times. Harpists 
and minstrels, with their chords and chants in monotone, 
may have aroused emotions; but lacking the positive 
expression of a purpose urged with eloquence they could 
have made only a moderate appeal. But under the spell 
of an impassioned speaker the listeners even then, doubt- 
less, could be wrought to madness, as was illustrated long 
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afterwards, and long ago, by the effusions of Peter the 
Hermit before the first Crusade. 

Mob-oratory must really have been the name for what 
has always been the poor relation of the art of public speak- 
ing and the worst infirmity of influential mouths. Unlike 
any other poor relation it has often produced extra- 
ordinary results, as is shown in these years by the speeches 
of Herr Hitler who, in spite of a raucous voice and a 
sameness of excitement in the delivery, through them 
has caught, harnessed, and maintained the obedience 
and enthusiasm of a people. But dangerous—how worse 
than dangerous it might be! Mob-oratory is a mad 
steed that easily can out-stride control. That is at the 
one extreme of public speech. At the other end we have 
the methods in Parliamentary and platform speech of the 
late Earl of Oxford and Asquith, whose classic grace of 
utterance, however cold it may have seemed, was attrac- 
tive as well as convincing; and still better the warmly 
human simplicity of Earl Baldwin, whose seeming stolidity 
encloses a wealth of generous emotion and poetic thought 
on a basis of plain wisdom and good reading. 

Our recent mis-adaptation of a Miltonic phrase 
reminds us of that poet’s supremacy among his fellows 
for the use of oratory in his works. Its qualities are 
finely evident in his prose, while ‘ Paradise Lost’ is 
rich with eloquence : 

‘ Nor are thy lips ungraceful, Sire of Men ! 
Nor tongue ineloquent,’ 
declared the Archangel Raphael to Adam ; and those also, 
in the very supreme—of Heaven and of Hell—did not 
disdain its uses. To mortal judgment the oratory of 
Satan most impresses at the beginning, when he was 
rising from the burning marl, and later when, high on his 
throne of royal state, he endeavoured to rouse the fallen 
angels to aspire to the reconquest of Heaven or to 
a new sovereignty in Hell; as again after his spoiling 
of Paradise when he returned to them rejoicing, and 
‘ having said, awhile he stood, expecting 
Their universal shout, and high applause, 
To fill his ear: when, contrary, he hears 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal universal hiss !—the sound 
Of public scorn.’ 
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It is clear that Milton often felt like an orator as he 
wrote ; while it is impossible, if one has ear and imagina- 
tion, to read or speak aloud his mighty passages without 
becoming also in feeling an orator, sharing his power— 
even with such as Isaiah and Jeremiah in their appeals to 
and denunciations of a wayward people, and Savonarola 
preaching fire, in consequence to suffer the fire before 
Santa Croce, and St Francis teaching his sweet humilities 
to all things, and, the sublimest example of all, the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

In the days of ancient Rome the orator was a privileged 
person and no education was taken as complete that did 
not include graduation in the art of public-speaking. The 
expositions of Cicero almost could be bracketed with the 
national appeals of Demosthenes—we say almost, for 
among the orators of those olden times the Athenian 
stands out, unchallenged by repute, for his powers of 
delivery, content of thought, exalted purposes and 
success. Yet like Benjamin Disraeli with his earliest 
speech in the House of Commons, the first spoken effort of 
Demosthenes to the public assembly was a failure and 
received with laughter. History or, it may be, legend 
details the disadvantages from which before that begin- 
ning Demosthenes had suffered. A poor voice, awkward 
articulation, a weak body, ungainliness, timidity, he yet 
had inward confidence and inspirations as well as a 
purpose that gave steel to his ambition. He set himself 
through persistent study and practice to perfect himself, 
and apparently did so. Even his rivals among the orators, 
with Eschines their chief, testified to his indisputable 
superiorities. It may be that the influence of Socrates or 
Plato over their followers amid the olive and cypress 
groves or the marble shades of Academe was wider and 
deeper than that of any orator-statesman from Pericles 
onwards ; but however effective in transmitting thoughts 
to other minds they might have been, theirs was not 
Oratory, which requires something more of art or artifice 
in the delivery, something more seemingly spontaneous 
and ecstatic—might we say high-flown ?—than the ordered 
persuasive intellectuai output of the lecture-halls. 

Probably the best example of the success of artifice— 
of the uses of rhetoric—in Oratory is found in Mark 
Antony’s speech in Shakespeare’s tragedy of ‘ Julius 
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Cesar.’ In no way has the poet, whose province was the 
human heart in its deeps and shallows, more subtly used 
his observant imagination and entered into the spirit of 
his character, thinking with him, seeing his flow of 
thoughts, and justifying his arguments. In the beginning 
Antony had some uncertainty over his hearers, who were 
unmistakably a mob, and a sense of their reluctance to 
take Cesar as the murdered martyr that he knew him to 
be. An opening speech by Brutus, determined on by the 
conspirators to blunt the force of Antony’s response, 
was made and failed of its purpose; it provided, instead, 
an opportunity that he was able to counter. In so doing 
he began by playing with his words, moulding the atmos- 
phere, as it were, with delicate touches until the audience 
was sympathetic to him. His tribute to Brutus as an 
honourable man, at first apparently a simple statement, 
became through repetition an irony and in the end was 
sinister, destructive. The details of Cesar’s will, admitted 
by Shakespeare because it was a part of the actual history 
of the event, was yet a flaw in the speech, as the orator 
had no need of it, the roaring sympathy of the crowd 
being already in his pocket. But while it delayed, it did 
not—nay, even it enhanced—the climax, which over- 
whelmed. Through Antony’s great oration, so over- 
recited since that Julius has been murdered several 
million times, the plans of the conspirators were frustrated, 
and they came to their ruin. Analysis presents it as an 
effective example of the uses of rhetoric, and in its 
eloquence a piece of stage-craft so rousing that one envies 
the Elizabethan audience who first heard its unstaled 
passages echoing among the rafters of the Globe on Bank- 
side. 

Between that triumph of eloquence, in its art and 
simplicities, and the comparative conversationalism of 
most of the public speeches of to-day—trhetorie being 
eschewed and, to modern audiences generally, even more 
suspicious than a quotation of Latin or Greek—again there 
are deeps and differences unbridgable almost; yet a 
century—even less than half that time ago—there were 
orators in the public life of these islands and elsewhere. 
Charles Greville in his weighty memoirs, recording the 
debates of Parliament as maintained in early Victorian 
times by Peel, Cobden, Russell, Palmerston, Disraeli, 
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Gladstone, and other men prominent in a period that 
took itself seriously, frequently estimates the respective 
values of the speeches made. They aspired, were deter- 
mined to be orators then, as in an earlier period the 
influence of speakers had been partially eclipsed by the 
pamphleteers ; and if Peel or Disraeli or anyone else of a 
talkative authority was not equal to his best the truth 
was sombrely set down by the chronicler. 

Possibly the most eloquent period in British parlia- 
mentary or forensic oratory belongs to that which included 
the impeachment and trial of Warren Hastings ; when in 
the House of Commons and in Westminster Hall the 
fullest resources of rhetoric and grandeur of imaginative 
speech were exploited. Lord Macaulay is the popular 
authority on that brilliant doubtful chapter of history. 
‘ There were Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes 
and the English Hyperides ’—but might not Sheridan’s 
adjective have better been ‘ Irish ’ ?—‘ There was Burke, 
ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of his 
hearers, but in amplitude of comprehension and richness 
of imagination superior to every orator, ancient and 
modern.’ A judgment so sweeping and characteristic of 
its writer’s weakness for enthusiasm that it destroys its 
own and all other values of oratory coming from him. .. . 
And who said Demosthenes ? 

There were others in that trial to whom Macaulay gives 
praise of ‘the speaking powers of a race of men,’ which 
shows, as every chapter of political life then showed, how 
influential was Oratory in the justification or derision of 
national policy. Burke stands out both as an orator 
triumphant and as one who failed. Of his qualities in 
public speech there are endless tributes. John Richard 
Green says of his eloquence, ‘Its passionate ardour, its 
poetic fancy, its amazing prodigality of resources; the 
dazzling succession in which irony, pathos, invective, 
tenderness, the most brilliant word-pictures, the coolest 
argument followed each other . . .’—that is high praise, 
as well as a detail of some of the qualities comprising great 
oratory. Yet notoriously Burke threw away the advan- 
tages that went with his gift. He talked too often and so 
long that he became the House of Commons’ dinner-bell. 
In the Parliament that had been his forum and theatre, 
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where he had touched hearts and stimulated emotions and 
passions, he came to be ignored or coughed down : 


‘ Too deep for his hearers, (he) went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining,’ 


and so in the end made his sacrifice of Oratory on the 
dingy altar of Boredom. But he had also the insincerity 
which is bound to go with rhetoric unless careful guard 
is kept. The incident of his throwing a dagger on the floor 
of the House of Commons is an example of that. It was 
too obvious. The House laughed—or sorrowed. 

How far artifice may be necessary to Oratory is dis- 
putable. Outstanding speakers are rather born than 
made; but, like ;. ets, it is possible that the greatest 
are both born and made; for genius does not disdain 
practice following the rules, and it is practice that brings 
out the true instincts, inspirations, and confidence of 
artists. The atmosphere of the occasion, the character 
of the response of an audience, whether instant or sluggish, 
in taking an orator’s moving passages, his appeal to 
passion, the touch of pathos or indignation, the flout, the 
irony, the flick of a sneer, either gives him encouragement 
or it damps him. Sympathy is essential to him and the 
more rapidly the audience returns it the better for him 
and for them. It is the tinder that catches the spark he 
strikes and brings the flame that is the climax of success. 
In those ways the cause must be spontaneous, and it may 
be infinitesimal. The flash of wit, of eye, the curl of lips, 
the fleeting facial expression, even when pre-determined 
within the compass of an instant, as an actor may do, 
bring the effects that fulfil a speech. The smallest, most 
transient touches have their influence. With his sudden 
eagle glance, proud and arrogant, the elder Pitt, old 
Chatham, was able to quell a noisy opposition. Yet 
simplicity and sincerity have greater authority than all 
the arts of rhetoric can bring. Such a plaint as that of 
David over his beloved dead, ‘O my son, Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son!’ is eloquence as simply true 
as the cry of the winds. But can even that natural utter- 
ance of a father’s grief be taken as oratory in the due 
meaning of the word, although it was the openly spoken 
expression of a great emotion? For oratory needs an 
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audience and makes a direct appeal to that audience, 
whereas David was grieving to his own heart, and to no 
other’s. 

Compared with the conditions of eloquence in Parlia- 
ment and from platform and pulpit of even half a century 
. ago, the age of true oratory must be regarded as ended. It 
would be rare and wonderful if nowadays such an effect 
could be wrought as that. of John Bright, the silver- 
tongued tribune from Birmingham, when in a speech 
denouncing the Crimean War he awed his listeners by 
claiming to hear the beating of the wings of the angel 
of Death over the battlefields. Such flights are not 
adventured now; it may be for the reason that the 
processes of Parliament and the considerations of politics 
have become more business-like. It was easy for Mr 
Gladstone in his annual five-hours’ expositions of finance 
to wax oratorical, as that was the fashion of his time ; 
but to-day the most that any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
can attempt in delivering the dark truths of a Budget is a 
mild facetiousness ; but then his burden is seven or eight 
times as heavy as was that of the Grand Old Man. He 
deals in figures as numerous as there are ciphers to the 
stars, and more than sufficient to depress the spirits of 
anyone whose purposes are material. 

So far changed are the ways of public speech since 
Gladstone’s day that even to go back little more than 
forty years and be able again to hear him, the ‘Old Man 
Eloquent,’ with Lords Salisbury and Rosebery and 
Joseph Chamberlain in their prime, would be like peeping 
into a world half-lost that still gave credit to dignity of 
phrase, lofty argument, and music of voice in its public 
speeches. More often then than now, at least so far as 
this writer’s experience goes, the voices of speakers were 
cultivated and beautiful, and none was sweeter than 
that of Joseph Chamberlain, especially when he was 
delivering his bitterest thrusts. Lord Salisbury’s voice 
was like an organ, deep-toned and smooth, pleasant to 
listen to apart from the significance of his purpose, which, 
though usually sound and noble-spirited, often was a little 
spoilt through the flouts and gibes of which he was 
declared a master. Mr Gladstone’s voice also was full 
and deep, but less musical than Salisbury’s and coarsened 
at times through his native Lancashire ‘ burr.’ With 
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him there was seldom release from earnestness ; although 
his speeches at times could be lightened by touches of 
humour unexpected and a playfulness that was heavier 
than gossamer. For genial wit and the charm of eloquence 
the fifth Earl of Rosebery was probably their peer; but 
the lack of a persistent spirit, the ease with which he 
accomplished everything he attempted, as well as the 
weariness of success—and every laurel-wreath after a time 
must be something of a burden of dusty leaves—spoilt the 
reality of his aims. Losing interest in public life he faded 
out of it and even before his death had joined the legends. 

Of the causes of the present diminished interest in 
public speech the chief must be the oracular Press, and 
especially the popular newspapers which put into head- 
lines the main events of each day and summarise the 
motives and consequences of those events with such 
compactness that no one need trouble to give them a 
further thought. Information and wisdom are com- 
pressed into flippant nutshells. Powers of reasoning are 
thereby brought to a fine point, or to no point at all, and 
persuasion along the gentle courses of argument is seldom 
necessary. If a speech is called for it must be given with- 
out airs and apparently need have few graces; but ideas 
must be briefly expressed and instantly clear. What 
would be the result of a new English Demosthenes, or 
Burke, or Sheridan, or Disraeli—especially the last, 
with his florid, oriental phraseology and pitiless epigrams— 
revisiting these scenes and addressing a road-side meeting ? 
Probably after the first minutes, marked by staring 
curiosity, the orator would see a number of receding 
backs or else an audience shaken with laughter. Yet who 
can tell ?—it might be that the spell of the wizards of old 
might still enchant the ears of to-day and lead to a revival 
of eloquence. But, alas, that is an unlikely thought! 
Yet how necessary is the use of true oratory, when we 
remember the ‘ gasbags ’ and those others cursed with the 
‘ gift of the gab’ who burden railings and certain open 
spaces with dingy prose. 

Science, also, through its marvellous new discoveries 
has lessened the influence of public-speech. The ordinary 
citizen appears not so concerned as he was to go out to 
hear questions of cultural and religious importance dis- 
cussed, especially now that the wireless brings instalments 
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of culture to his fireside. Beside which, he had already 
lost the taste for the lectures to which his fathers in hunger 
for self-improvement flocked. The study of elocution 
also, one of the bases of good speaking, has lapsed near 
to extinction. Possibly the decay of the old-fashioned 
entertainment given by reciters has been no great loss. 
It generally was bad and the range of pieces recited 
limited ; such as ‘ Excelsior,’ ‘ Barbara Fritchie,’ ‘ Gunga 
Din,’ ‘The Raven,’ ‘Maud Miiller,’ being interspersed 
with excerpts from Shakespeare, through which poor 
Hamlet in particular was much mishandled, and comic 
things whose obviousness must often have made the 
Muse of Comedy shudder and weep. Such orgies of 
dullness as once were perpetrated by reciters and through 
penny-readings, those simple, kindly forms of parochial 
entertainment, should not, however, discourage attempts 
to improve elocution ; an art more than ever necessary 
now that a thought must be clearly put if it is to be 
absorbed by a community that, with its many notable 
achievements, seems to be generally losing itself in a great 
hurry. 

How far the pulpit has suffered from the lessening 
influence of Oratory it is hard to determine. Some of the 
old preaching was inordinately bad, and it was rather the 
earnestness of the congregation than the qualities of the 
speakers that brought its justification. Too often, even 
in pulpits of importance, it was stodgy, involved, laboured, 
stilted, platitudinous, stale of ideas, and sleep-compelling. 
But it happened to be for a considerable space of years 
the favourite recreation of many people, not gloomy in 
their spirits but brought up from infancy to take a dark 
enjoyment in those eternal things that seemed more 
doomful then than now ; and earlier still it was even more 
valued. Scott has painted on his spacious canvases the 
historic times in his country when the Bible and the 
Covenant were powers so compelling that for a whole 
Sabbath-day the people would sit on hill-sides or in the 
hollows of valleys, too often under the threat of persecu- 
tion, and hearken enrapt to some Poundtext or Kettle- 
drummle labouring points of doctrine or hurling 
denunciation at their enemies, the malignants who 
wilfully dwelt in sin. But to those hearers the matter of 
the discourse meant so much that the manner in which it 
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was preached was as nothing. Indeed, any too-elegant 
phrasing might have been taken as a vanity, a snare of 
temptation set by the enemy of mankind to lessen the 
power of the Gospel. In that respect they differed from 
the congregations of later years who looked for grace of 
utterance as well as for sound doctrine built on the 
assurances of Sacred Writ. By the time that Canon 
Liddon, for example, had come to be an influential voice 
in the pulpit there was less certainty among many over 
the ‘Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture,’ though he 
was, indeed, as resolute as any ‘raging supralapsarian 
preacher ’ to defend its fundamentals. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century—when the 
elegant loved to speak of things as fin-de-siécle—there was 
a great deal of good preaching in London. In his annual 
Lenten sermons Liddon unfailingly filled St Paul’s, as 
later Charles Gore did the Abbey. With them there were 
no tricks of utterance, but only a complete sincerity. 
They spoke out of the heart, and although Liddon was the 
more finished, both of them left influences that are still 
impressed on those who heard them. Among other 
popular Anglican preachers of the time was Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter of Ripon, who frankly did use artifice. With 
his prepared, leisurely phrases, his slow, gentle voice, and 
the right use of a footstool—for he was a short man who 
needed some prop in a pulpit—he would crowd a church ; 
even the aisles would be packed for hours before the 
service was to begin. His sermons made no permanent 
impression ; but while they went on it was as the voice of 
an angel discoursing on the eternal that is beautiful. 
Still more artificial, as one remembers, and more con- 
tinuously popular than the Bishop, and altogether a 
heartier man, was Dr Joseph Parker, the very independent 
‘ Nonconformist minister of the City Temple. He did not 
disdain rhetoric or humour in the pulpit and often brought 
his congregation to laughter, while at the same time he 
showed his own enjoyment of the amusement he caused. 
His accents, or so it seemed at the first impression, were 
reminiscent of Henry Irving, who also was often stilted 
when most articulate. Phrases uttered in Dr Parker’s 
pronounced manner have remained in the mind; but in 
simple truth it can be said that their content seems now 
only to have been remotely spiritual, while their connection 
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with religious thought happens to be lost. Like many 
militant nonconformists in those earnest times his pulpit 
had its fervent politics, and once during the period 
of the massacres of Armenians by the Turks of Abdul 
Hamid he startled his congregation with the sudden plea, 
‘God damn the Sultan!’ That, of course, was of 
calculated purpose. Rhetorical, it won its effect, and sent 
London to echoing the phrase for days afterwards. That 
also was an age of evangelism which called for direct 
preaching and missions that refused to fall to artifice. 
C. H. Spurgeon, Dwight L. Moody, Dr Clifford, 
General Booth, were leaders of a school of frank personal 
appeal, through which a man’s inmost soul was apt to 
be ransacked and exposed for his own salvation and that 
of others. There was eloquence then. What would any of 
those preachers have said of the read sermon ?—or of the 
frequent parsonic voice, sing-song, anzmic, unnatural, 
which sounds even less sincere when heard through a 
loud-speaker? That the Churches should be careless over 
the manner in which the Gospel is preached and their 
appeals are made is one of those things which cause 
wonder. 

The Pulpit suggests the Stage—now why ?—and a 
similar decay in the confidence of oratorical utterances is 
witnessed. Dialogue tends to be conversational, with little 
of it distinguished or outspoken, so that the old-world 
barn-stormers, if put to it now, would soon feel lost. No 
more shouting and waving of arms in extravagant ges- 
ticulation over the footlights, addressing the gods in the 
gallery, mouthing fustian—or it might be the mighty 
lines of Marlowe—in a delivery of brass. A revival of the 
old plays would not bring back those former ‘ thrasonical ’ 
ways—and bad they really were, both plays and ways—for 
methods have so altered that even Tamburlaine, reappear- 
ing on our clipped stage, would have to be content, with 
Bottom, to roar like any sucking-dove. Yet the slackening 
or loss of confidence in stage speech means a loss all round, 
as it gave energy and conviction to the lines spoken, even 
if the effects were often crude and brusque. It is much 
the same with advocates in the Law. Impressionist 
newspapers, to satisfy the desires of a sentimental public, 
in describing the prosecuting and defending counsel in a 
prominent trial may sometimes refer to the sharp cut-and- 
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thrust of the one and the tears in the voice of the other ; 
but in reality forensic talk nowadays is almost absolutely 
uninspired. It aims at being exact, complete, judicial, 
but often only succeeds in being dreary; while the flights, 
alleged of a Montagu Williams, that could bring a jury 
and almost a magistrate or judge to tears, are now not 
heard. The modern way is for a speech to go on and on, 
in a practical earnestness, until it has drifted to an 
unemotional end. 

In spite of the general deterioration of oratory there is 
no reason why efforts should not be made to restore it, 
for it still is an art that should matter. Why should an 
after-dinner speech be the dreary waste of time that it 
generally is? Here is a true story of an incident which 
occurred at a civic luncheon in the Guildhall of London 
within the last thirty years. The Lord Mayor, a casual, 
likeable person, rose to make his speech and took from 
his pocket a manuscript. ‘I will give you a little 
Soulsby!’ he promised with engaging candour. Sir 
William Soulsby was the private secretary to an unbroken 
series of Lord Mayors for over half a century, during which 
time he was uninterruptedly their guide, philosopher, and 
friend. The Lord Mayor began to read the speech, until 
he stopped, calmly returned the manuscript to his pocket, 
and taking out another proceeded to read that with the 
remark, ‘This is for now! That one’s for this evening.’ 
The naiveté brought an amused admiration and forgive- 
ness ; but—shade of Chauncey Depew !—how could it have 
been possible ? So little is needed for a brief sufficient 
address. Simplicity and sincerity, with something to say, 
are the brick-and-mortar needs; and that something 
to say everyone can find with a small effort of trouble 
and forethought. 

But a speech of that type—humdrum in purpose and 
style—is of the very smallest beer of public talk. Oratory 
requires at least clarity, dignity of utterance, a vocabulary, 
wit, imagination, warmth of feeling, with an instinctive 
sensitiveness to the pathos, poetry, and realities of life and 
appropriateness to the occasion. How often has one heard 
from speakers remarks, so to call them, which with hardly 
any alteration would have served equally well at the 
dedication of a hospital, the opening of a greyhound race- 
track, or a presentation of artificial flowers to an actress ! 

K 2 
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Much of the poverty of public speech has been due to the 
self-satisfaction of the speaker. Not all men know they 
can’t, while too many are mistaken enough to wish to 
prove it. Others there are who could speak if they would 
but will not try. No one whose duty it may be at some 
time to ‘ say a few words’ should be obviously incompe- 
tent or unprepared, especially as brevity in talk is a 
quality available to most men. Good speeches must be 
rare and bad ones should be impossible. Yet a knowledge 
of human nature gives the assurance that they will con- 
tinue—the bad with more determination than the good— 
and the only thing then to do is to cultivate an art of 
inattention that does not look inattentive, and when 
compelled to listen to Sir Gorgias Midas lumbering and 
stuttering through his post-prandial prose, to shut mental 
eyes and remember and know that he is doing his best. 
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ForEsTRY ! What does the word suggest ? It suggests 
first and foremost trees, and it suggests trees in groups or 
in crowds. Probably to the man in the street it suggests 
the felling of trees more than anything else. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past it is this aspect of forestry which has 
been most before the public; but the felling of the tree 
is only a small part of the great business of forestry. It 
is the aspect of forestry which has been most prominent 
because we in this country, as well as in many other 
countries, particularly our Colonies, have gone through a 
phase of intensive tree-felling. The forests which existed 
here and elsewhere have been exploited. Often the 
advance of civilisation has gone hand in hand with the 
destruction of our forests. ‘ Fell that tree’ has been the 
watch-word of pioneers of the Empire for ages. Only 
recently a poster might have been seen depicting the 
felling of giant trees with the legend ‘ Opportunity for 
Settlers in the Colonies.’ Our forests have disappeared to 
meet the needs of farmers, settlers, and invading armies. 
All this desire, often to reap immediate and great 
profit not only through the sale of the timber but because 
the forest land is extremely productive land for other 
crops, has brought a sad state of affairs into the world. 
The world is short of timber. We in this country are short 
of timber and America is short of timber. Our Colonies 
are many of them on the verge of exhaustion. It is hardly 
realised yet that America is actually importing timber 
from Europe, and is solely able to do so because certain 
European countries about a century ago realised the 
immense value and importance of timber, and started 
real forestry, namely, the establishment and systematic 
management of forests. If it were not for these countries 
and the vast extent of virgin forest which still exists in 
Russia, we in this country would be undergoing a timber 
famine. It is difficult to realise that we in this country 
import annually timber to the value of 40 million pounds 
sterling, plus 10 million pounds’ worth of wood pulp, 
much of which if there had been an enlightened forest 
policy in the past could be obtained from home forests. 
It brought the War years to make us realise how 
dependent we in Britain are on timber. During the years 
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1914-18 we felled in Britain close on one half million 
acres of woodland. The timber was of vital necessity 
to our armies in the field. This rude awakening to the 
need for timber made us begin to set our house in order 
and to plant up thousands upon thousands of acres of 
new woodland. The popular idea of forestry as tree- 
felling has now given place to a new conception of forestry 
as the art and science of tree-growing. Tree-felling still 
takes place, but is carefully and economically carried 
out. Tree-planting and the management of the woods 
once established is the watchword of the future. It can 
no longer, it is hoped, be said by Continental peoples that 
while they were planting trees we were felling them. It 
has been reported that when Bismarck asked a new 
Ambassador from England what Mr Gladstone was doing 
he replied that he was very fit and was still felling trees. 
‘Yes,’ said Bismarck; ‘while he fells trees, I plant 
them.’ There is a popular conception also that trees come 
there by themselves, somehow. It is true up to a point. 
Nature does clothe our valleys and hillsides with trees, 
but there are two points to be noted about this. In the 
first place nature works very slowly, and in the second 
place nature does not always give us the trees that we 
want. We have, therefore, in forestry to help nature. 
Sometimes we have to discard her efforts. We have to 
plant trees of the kind that we want. By doing so we 
speed up the whole process of forest-making and we get 
the kind of tree which will meet the needs of commerce. 
There is also the very prevalent idea that once a tree 
is planted it can look after itself. The Laird of Dumbie- 
dykes said to his son as a piece of good advice: ‘ Aye be 
sticking in a tree, it will be growing while you are sleep- 
ing.’ Those of us who have planted trees know how 
small truth there may be in this. Once the trees are 
planted they have to be watched and they have to be 
encouraged. They have many enemies which will devour 
them as the planter sleeps. Forest trees form a crop, and 
therefore there must be some form of systematic tending 
and protection. If they are not attended to they will be 
stifled, for instance, by grass and other vegetation. They 
will kill each other in their struggle for existence. They 
will be eaten by animals and insects and killed by fungi 
and, worst of all evils, fire. We, therefore, under the 
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heading ‘ forestry’ can distinguish three or more main 
items. There is, first, what we call Silviculture, which 
concerns the ways and means of forming our forests. We 
have, secondly, Management, which determines how our 
woods are to be regulated and managed, so that we will 
get from our forests the greatest possible yield of prime- 
quality timber in the shortest possible time. We have, 
thirdly, Protection, which shows us how to save our 
woods from all their deadly enemies, such as insects, 
fungi, wind, frost, snow, and fire. Then, fourthly, we 
have the great section of forestry dealing with the 
utilisation—the conversion and marketing—of timber. 

Forestry is, therefore, a very wide subject. It is 
actually not one subject but many. It brings in all the 
sciences. Let us see how. First and foremost the forester 
must know his trees and his vegetation, for the vegetation 
is of the greatest value to him in defining his soil types and 
determining the selection of the right tree to plant. He 
has therefore to be a botanist. For his silviculture he 
must be able to assess locality. He must be a meteorolo- 
gist and able to interpret meteorological data. He must 
know his geography and the conditions prevailing in 
different parts of the world, so that he can select his 
trees from those regions which correspond most closely 
with those which he is to plant. He must be something of 
a geologist and a soil scientist, to be able to use available 
information on rocks and soils for the selection of his 
species. Some trees do well on light, sandy soils; others 
on heavy soils. Scots pine is very much at home, for 
instance, on light, sandy soil. The forester has to know 
his mycology, for there are many tree diseases due to 
fungi. He has to have a knowledge of physiology. The 
whole principle of thinning, i.e. removing superfluous 
trees, hinges on light and its relation to the tree. Zoology 
and entomology figure largely in his curriculum. The 
insect enemies of trees are innumerable and some of them 
are extremely serious enemies. The squirrel, the rabbit, 
and the deer are the most deadly enemies of our planta- 
tions. Many birds are harmful, many are helpful in tree 
cultivation. They have to become known and measures 
taken to encourage or discourage them. He has to know 
the habits of animals, and often there is no more expert 
naturalist than the forester. 
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Then comes a stage in the life of a forest when it is 
looked at very much from the mathematical point of 
view. Trees and forests have to be measured, for timber 
is sold by the cubic foot. The tree is not a very good 
geometrical figure for measuring easily. Its height has 
to be got accurately, entailing the use of accurate 
instruments ; the volume of the tree has to be got, entail- 
ing intricate measurements and formule. The whole 
future of the forest has to be planned. A budget has to 
be drawn up of expenditure and income—what is called 
in forestry a ‘ Working Plan.’ This is a concise, clear 
statement of the present position of affairs in the woods 
with a concise, clear prescription of how the woods are 
to be managed in the future to give a more or less constant 
income to the owner. Obviously it is to the benefit of 
everyone to be able to tell what the production is going to 
be from the forest. The advantages of such a statement 
must be obvious to all. To define the future income and 
expenditure is an intricate task requiring great experience 
and detailed expert knowledge. 

The forester is also required more and more to be 
a first-class surveyor. Forests have to be measured as 
regards the superficial area occupied by them. It is 
especially true in virgin country. Furthermore, in the 
well management of a forest, that forest is divided up 
into more or less equal areas by rides. These have all to 
be laid down. Roads have to be made through the forest. 
Many foresters are good road engineers. Then comes the 
reaping of the harvest. In the past, and probably more 
so in the future, the forester will have to prove himself 
a highly skilled engineer. Timber has sometimes to be 
extracted from queer, difficult places. In some parts of 
Canada the timber is floated in water for over fifty miles 
in specially constructed wooden chutes. These cross the 
deepest ravines and cut through mountain sides. They 
are engineering feats! In this country, during the War, 
timber was taken from difficult mountains by overhead 
tramways or blondins. It was the only possible method. 
The future will require economical and efficient methods 
of taking out timber. The engineering forester will 
be very much in demand. He is being trained, therefore, 
in the laws of physics and given courses in engineering 
so that he can tackle the many difficult problems which 
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he will have to face. Then also the forester has to keep 
his books. He has to be able to cost. He has to be a 
student of markets and, above all, he has to be a salesman. 
The success of any forest, as in any other business, depends 
greatly on the ability of those engaged in it to market 
their produce to the best advantage. 

Now that we have seen in what the forester must be 
proficient let us see something of the work of a forester. 
We can consider first, for instance, how a forest is made. 
As many acres of our new forests are being planted with 
Scots pine and as Scots pine is the best known of any soft- 
wood tree of commerce, it might be appropriate to trace 
in detail the life of a Scots pine forest from its birth to the 
harvesting stage. The future forest trees are in the 
cones which are at present hanging on the trees. If a 
cone is taken from the tree and placed before a fire the 
cones will open by sundry wedge-shaped scales splitting 
apart. An inspection of one of these scales will reveal 
the fact that there are two seeds on the surface and, 
further, that these seeds fall out very readily when the 
cone is shaken. In this way the nurseryman extracts 
the seed from the bags of cones which are sent to him 
from the forests where they have been collected from the 
trees. He places them, after some preliminary drying, on 
trays and puts them in a kiln where temperature and 
humidity are controlled. There the heat—never above 
130°—opens the cones and the seed fall out. It is collected 
and cleaned by winnowing and stored in air-tight con- 
tainers in some cool place. May is the month for sowing. 
Then the soil is usually in fine condition and the increasing 
heat gives a satisfactory germination. The ground is well 
tilled by hand digging, ploughing, and rotor-tiller, and 
the beds prepared. These typically are about 34-4 feet 
wide and as long as the nursery will permit. The surface 
soil is taken to the side with a special tool called the 
‘ cuffer’’ and the seed is sown broadcast—a very skilled 
operation since the seed must be evenly distributed over 
the bed. Try scattering seed by hand so that they have 
an even distribution! It is not easy. 

There are two points to note about the seed which is 
being sown. One is that it has been soaked in water for 
a day or so and the other is that it is coated with red 
lead. The one is to hasten germination and the second is 
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to keep birds and mice from eating the seed, for pine seed 
is a rather tasty morsel. After sowing, the seed is rolled 
in, the soil drawn back over it by the cuffer, and the bed 
finished off by straightening the edges. It is labelled with 
the date of sowing and the reference number of the seed, 
for the origin of all seed is recorded so that in the future 
forests it may be possible to tell the pedigree of the trees. 
Then follows a trying time for the nurseryman, and 
anxiously he waits the appearance of the baby trees above 
ground. They come, however, usually in about three 
weeks’ time. Thereafter in the months following they 
have to be kept free from weeds, like chickweed, spurry 
and annual grass, for these would soon overgrow them and 
stifle them. This weeding is an expensive process, but a 
rather ingenious method is used in some nurseries of 
burning over the soil with a blow-lamp after the seed has 
been sown. This kills the weed seeds on the surface but 
does not harm the tree seeds, which are an eighth of an 
inch or so in the ground. The flame is simply allowed to 
play for a short time on the soil. By doing this some two 
weedings are saved—two of the most difficult weedings 
which tend to damage the very young tender trees. 

At the end of the first year the young pine tree is still a 
very small thing—a plant about a couple of inches high 
at the most. At the end of two years it may be five or 
six inches high, and then it is transplanted to give it 
more room and allow it to develop a fine, compact root- 
system. Transplanting in a modern nursery is a most 
interesting operation to watch. The plants are lifted 
from the seed beds and graded according to size and 
quality. They are then taken to a canvas shelter, where 
they are fitted into a special transplanting board. This 
board has notches in it at regular spacing and when filled 
it is carried to the planting line. The transplants are 
always placed in lines. A trench is dug and the trans- 
planting board placed against the face of the trench and 
fixed. The earth is thrown against the roots, the board 
removed and the whole firmed up. As many as 30,000 
plants can be so planted in a day. There they are left 
for one or two years, the only attention needed being that 
of weeding, which, in this case, can to some extent be 
done by mechanical cultivators. 

The plants as used for planting in the field are spoken 
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of as seedlings and transplants and get special desig- 
nations such as a 1 yr. 1 yr., 2 yr. 2 yr., 2 yr. l yr.; 2 yr. 
1 yr. would mean that it had been two years as a seedling 
and one year as a transplant. The type and age of plant 
used will depend on conditions on the planting site. 
If at all possible small young plants are used because their 
initial cost is less, but where the grass is rank or there is 
bracken, a bigger plant may be more profitable to use. 
In forming our new plantations costs have to be studied 
and kept as low as possible compatible with efficiency. 
Planting is therefore done by what we call notching 
methods, not by pit planting such as might be done with 
an apple-tree. With the spade first one notch is made 
and then another at right angles to it either to form a T 
or L. While the spade is in the second notch it is pressed 
down to raise the sod and the plant is then inserted at the 
angle and firmed with the foot. The ground is planted 
quickly in this way. 

There are other special methods for special conditions, 
such as planting on sods or turves where there is much 
wetness in the ground, but generally the notch method is 
the one most used. For instance, in peat ground great 
success can be obtained, where failure might otherwise 
result, by digging parallel ditches at 12 feet apart, cutting 
out the sods and reversing them between the ditches at 
regular spacing and planting a tree on top of each turf. 
Incidentally this is about the only case where manure 
is used in forestry. Here 2 oz. of basic slag may be given 
with great profit to each tree. The result of doing this 
has been in some cases really phenomenal. How many 
trees are required per acre? The number varies, but 
about 2000 is quite a fair average number. Now consider- 
ing that we in Britain are planting something like 25,000 
acres of ground every year, it means that at least 50 
million young trees have to be sent out from the nurseries 
every year. This is a big task and the forest nursery 
business is now a really big one requiring much ground, 
much labour, and much capital. 

For two years at least after planting watch has to be 
kept on the young trees. They may be stifled by grass 
and other weeds ; they may be eaten by rabbits and deer 
if the ground is not fenced against these animals. They 
may be destroyed by insects. Weeds have to be cut down 
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round the little plants—particularly bracken. Elaborate 
expensive fences may be put up to keep out rabbits and 
deer, but things like the pine weevil are not so easy to 
deal with. These insects, which are the largest weevils 
in Britain, breed in pine stumps, logs, and windfallen 
trees, and fly to the young trees which are newly planted 
and feed lavishly and well on the fresh young bark, 
ultimately killing each tree. The forester has to go round 
his trees on a sunny day and hand collect the weevil as 
they sit gnawing the stems, or he sets down tempting 
traps of fresh bark and sawdust on the ground into which 
the weevil go overnight and from which they can be 
collected in the morning. He may make other and more 
elaborate traps of billets and brushwood in which the 
insects lay their eggs which are thereafter burned. By 
so doing he reduces the weevil population. Similarly 
with other pests of the same nature. The forest is 
indeed a happy hunting-ground for the entomologist. 

Then there are the blackcock, the grouse, and the 
capercailzie to be considered amongst birds. These eat 
out the buds of the trees. The forester has to smear the 
buds with some substance to ward off the attacks of such 
birds. But, undoubtedly, troublesome and destructive 
though birds are, they do not rank equal to the rabbit 
and the hare. To a very considerable extent it is the 
rabbit which is responsible for Nature not clothing our 
hillsides with trees, for every little tree which appears 
above ground is eaten by the rabbit. If rabbits were 
excluded trees would have a chance to prosper. The 
forester therefore puts up wire-netting fences with the 
netting sunk six inches into the ground to keep out the 
rabbit, and he snares and shoots as many as he can. One 
hare will eat ten times as much as a rabbit. It is as well 
that hares are not as numerous as rabbits. 

Space does not permit of the enumeration of all the 
different forest pests, but one other may be dealt with, 
and that is the squirrel. The squirrel, whatever it may be 
to the general public, is the deadly enemy of the cultivator 
of trees. There is no doubt that if we are to have good- 
quality Scots pine, for instance, every squirrel must be 
destroyed. As the trees grow up and the squirrels find a 
residence in the tree tops they begin their mischief. Some 
people style it playfulness. For example, they climb a 
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tree, and when near the top they get the bark between 
their teeth and peel it off the tree ; and thus the shape and 
form of that tree is destroyed for ever. A tree so damaged 
can never be used, say, for a telephone pole. The pines so 
attacked are lacking in height and their tops are mal- 
formed. It has been truly said that the squirrel along 
with the rabbit is the worst enemy of the forester. The 
forest is also a happy hunting-ground for the collector 
of fungi, and we have several diseases due to fungi which 
cause great loss. There is the heart rot fungi, causing the 
decay of the heart of the tree. There are diseases causing 
canker, such as the larch canker. There are leaf cast 
diseases which cause the leaves to become brown and fall 
off; and so on. There are innumerable diseases of one 
kind or another, all of which the forester must be familiar 
with. He must be able to recognise the first symptoms 
of a disease and be able to deal with the trouble and if 
possible check it or keep it from spreading to other trees. 
The greatest dread, however, which the forester 
suffers is that of fire. During dry weather he lives his 
life uneasy of what may happen at any moment. One 
spark may set his forests ablaze and clear away in a day 
or two the work of years. The fire danger is an ever- 
present danger with us, but it is one in which the public 
can help and they would help if they only realised the 
terrible catastrophe that a forest fire could be. It leads 
to the destruction of human life and habitation and 
property and wild life as well. With the continued 
planting, although the forester can take precautions, the 
fire danger will become ever and ever more serious, since 
the forests will become more continuous. The careless 
flinging away of a cigarette end, the spark from a loco- 
motive, the camp fire unattended are some of the causes. 
So much for what may be described as the gloomy side. 
What is happening to our trees apart from disease ? 
When the plantation is about twenty years old, it 
will be found that it is becoming overcrowded. A struggle 
for existence will be seen to be taking place. Some trees 
will have assumed the mastery, others will have succumbed 
or be in the process of going under. The forester enters 
and cleans up. He removes the dead and dying. In 
succeeding years he encourages the good trees by giving 
them just the light and room which is good for them. He 
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works carefully always in the removal of any trees, for he 
has to guard against the danger of wind particularly. 
If he removes too many trees at once wind may get into 
the wood and remove the rest of his trees for him. But he 
works throughout the years, slowly removing this tree 
and that tree, until, after seventy to eighty years from the 
date of planting, he has his final crop of probably 200 
trees per acre. He has in the course of that time removed 
about 1,800 trees per acre. This process of removing trees 
is called thinning, and it is a very highly skilled operation 
in which all his scientific and practical knowledge has to 
be employed by the forest officer. The thinning of a wood 
is not a thing which can be undertaken lightly by any- 
body. If he does it once he will never do it again, for the 
destruction and desolation which may follow will be 
immense. The need in the future for highly skilled men 
for this operation alone will be great. 

Forests are so laid down that cuttings will not be made 
at random. They are laid down on a definite plan which 
will ensure that a previously determined quantity of 
timber will be cut every year. They are laid down also 
on a definite scheme. The forest is divided up by rides 
and roads into compartments or working units, each of 
which has its number and its producing capacity worked 
out. In this way it is stipulated far in advance exactly 
when and where cuttings will be done. This again 
requires expert knowledge and training. In some coun- 
tries there is a special forestry department for this purpose 
alone. The advantages of laying down forests on a definite 
plan and having yields or returns regulated are obvious 
with a little thought. It allows proprietors of woods to 
have a regular and more or less guaranteed income. It 
permits of industries being guaranteed a regular supply 
of timber ; it also allows the forest to be managed more 
easily and it helps in dealing with outbreaks of disease or 
fire. The lack of a guaranteed regular income has deterred 
land-owners from practising forestry. It has also handi- 
capped industries. They have preferred to get supplies 
from abroad because they could be guaranteed. 

We now come to the stage of utilisation. What do we 
need with all the forests which have been, or are being, or 
will be created ? What is their use? There are some 
who believe that the age of timber is past. Is it? It is 
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said that we no longer need timber for the building of 
ships. Concrete or steel is being used instead of timber ; 
on any ship, however, there is probably still as much 
timber used as formerly, for the frame of the ship may be 
steel, but the fittings may use up much wood. A famous 
London architect in comparing wood with steel furniture 
has said that a piece of wooden furniture improves with 
age, whereas steel deteriorates. It is a strange thing that 
those who advocate steel furniture, steel anything, very 
often try to disguise its nature by making it resemble 
wood. It is a matter of opinion, but steel looks too hard 
and artificial. 

Although wood may have lost its importance in certain 
ways, the fact remains that we are using more wood than 
ever we did. This is because new industries using wood 
have been created. Immense quantities of wood are 
used in making boxes—fish boxes, bottle boxes, boxes of 
all kinds. The box-making industry could keep a forest 
of many thousand acres in full use. Then there is the 
great use of timber for making railway sleepers, for making 
paper and artificial silk, for making telephone poles, for 
constructional work in housebuilding, in making furniture 
and for making matches. At first sight it may not be 
thought that there is much timber used for any one of 
these purposes. Let us consider the railways. The rail- 
way carriages are made of wood to a great extent—wood 
of the finest quality both as regards strength and beauty. 
On the railway line there are wooden sleepers, and each 
sleeper measures 9 feet by 10 inches by 5 inches represent- 
ing 3} cubic feet. There are 1,936 sleepers to each mile 
of railway (single line); that is, just over 6,000 cubic 
feet. Trees from which sleepers have to be made are 
large trees and there are therefore few of them per acre. 
On a conservative estimate three acres of woodland lie 
on each single mile of railway. 

We think very little about it when we strike a match 
to light a cigarette or pipe, but in terms of total matches 
consumed per day in Britain the volume of timber used 
may be surprising. It is calculated that an average 
of five matches is consumed per individual in Britain 
per day. There are fifty matches in a box; that is, 
each individual consumes jth box per day. There are 
forty million people in Britain consuming 4,000,000 boxes. 
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Roughly 1,000 boxes may be made from a cubic foot of 
timber, i.e. 4,000 cubic feet of wood is burned every day. 
This represents an acre of pine forest. An even more 
astounding position exists in regard to the manufacture 
of paper for newspapers. It is estimated that in order 
to give the public the news which it wants, 500 acres of 
forest are required daily. Each telephone pole which we 
pass on the road or by the rail side was at one time a 
tree. The seats we sit on, the pencils we write with were 
at one time parts of a tree. 

We in this country are only able to supply 5 per cent. 
of the timber requirements ; 95 per cent. of our timber is 
imported from abroad. We have never been a timber- 
producing country. Only 4-5 per cent. of our land area 
has ever been under a forest crop. The War, as already 
stated, deprived us of much of our existing forest. In 
1919 a Government Department was set up called the 
Forestry Commission, which is going ahead and planting 
timber to the extent of between 20,000 and 30,000 acres 
per annum. That organisation which is now in being 
will, it is hoped, undertake an ever-expanding programme 
of forestry. Forestry to some extent must be a State 
concern. Private owners do plant woodlands, but planting 
is expensive. It means the outlay of much capital and 
it must be remembered that it takes a long time to get 
any return. It costs about 8/. to plant an acre of forest. 
Government grants are paid to those wishing to plant, 
but even then 4/.—5/. have still to be met by the planter. 

Certain aspects of forests have not been touched on. 
There is, for instance, the amenity created by trees. 
Without trees we would lack a picturesque countryside. 
There is the question of trees in relation to water supplies. 
It has been proved again and again that one way to 
conserve the water of a countryside and to prevent sudden 
and dangerous flooding is to preserve the tree cover, for 
the ground conditions created by the tree and its dead 
remains resemble those in a sponge, absorbing and 
retaining water and only letting it go gradually. In a 
forest country the streams run clear and pure and free 
from sediment. It is an aspect of forestry which is not 
sufficiently well known or appreciated. 


E. V. LAING. 
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Art. 12—SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: A GREAT 
CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


Str AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN belonged to the traditional 
school of Conservative statesmanship which, without 
flagging in the work of promoting the prosperity and 
happiness of the people, has kept just as steadily in view 
the need to make England great and respected abroad. 
They have always recognised the impossibility of main- 
taining adequate standards among the poorer classes 
unless the position of the country is strong enough to 
make her influence abroad decisive for peace. As Lord 
Curzon once said, ‘ Foreign affairs are really domestic 
affairs—the most domestic of all our affairs. They touch 
the life, the interest, and the pocket of every member of 
the community.’ Peace, as all parties agree, is a 
paramount British interest. Chamberlain chose as the 
comprehensive and most descriptive title of the book which 
contained his collected speeches—‘ Peace in our Time.’ 
But he quoted with approval the wise words of Castle- 
reagh: ‘ The problem of a universal alliance for the peace 
and happiness of the world has always been one of 
speculation and of hope, but it has never yet been reduced 
to practice, and, if an opinion may be hazarded, from its 
difficulties it never can. But you may in practice 
approach to it.’ Peace, as the opponents of Conservatism 
have too often forgotten, does not ensue from the mere 
manifestation of good will or from its championship by 
weaklings. Castlereagh, Disraeli, Salisbury, Lansdowne, 
Curzon, Austen Chamberlain were first and foremost 
realists. They frankly placed the defence of the national 
interest in the forefront of their aims. They refrained 
from unrestrainedly espousing universal causes; not 
because they were devoid of idealism but because they 
realised that results would only be obtained according as, 
and just in so far as, each country considered that its 
own interests would be served by the introduction 
of novel methods or comprehensive schemes. They 
instinctively preferred results to programmes; and if 
facts did not fit into the theory, they let the theory go. 
On the quaking ground of foreign affairs they liked to 
progress from one firm foothold to the next. They chose 
to settle regional difficulties rather than to search for 
Vol. 269.—No. 533. L 
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panaceas. They put facts before ideologies ; and looked 
very cautiously at new ideas. 

Animated by this estimate of human nature and of 
political possibilities, Austen Chamberlain, when he 
became Foreign Secretary, found himself faced by the 
condition of having to model traditional Conservative 
policy upon the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of national 
policy—an instrument, be it remembered, which had been 
regarded as perfectly legitimate in the hands of his earlier 
predecessors. It was not altogether surprising that critics 
of the Left taunted him with being irked by the existence 
of the League of Nations, and they used frequently 
to declare that he did not possess ‘the League mind.’ 
Most of them advocated, on their part, the one-sided 
disarmament of Britain and the simultaneous assumption 
of responsibilities in every part of the world for the 
chastisement of an aggressor, whether the material interests 
of Great Britain were involved or not, and they 
clamorously supported every conceivable scheme put 
forward at Geneva if it but bore the label ‘ universal.’ 
What was universal was good, what was British was bad. 
Fortunately for this country and for the world, Austen 
Chamberlain never succumbed to this crazy but very 
prevalent form of idealism. He accepted absolutely the 
need to work with and through the League of Nations. 
But, having the perspicacity to see its limitations and the 
sincerity not to pretend they did not exist, he used its 
still incomplete machinery just to the extent that it was 
workable, and hoped that it might year by year become 
capable of carrying heavier loads. He was the first 
British Foreign Secretary to attend regularly every meet- 
ing of its Council and of its Assembly ; and it is a hardly 
challengeable verdict that in his day the League rendered 
more useful and more important services to Europe, both 
economic and political, than at any time before or since. 

His first serious encounter with the League was one to 
which Chamberlain could never look back with particular 
pleasure, necessary though his frigid efficiency had been 
for the work he was later to perform. The Protocol of 
1924 had been sponsored by the Labour Government of 
Mr MacDonald and had aroused in the League Assembly 
that unthinking, sentimental, and vaguely optimistic 
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enthusiasm generally described as ‘the Geneva atmo- 
sphere.’ It provided for the compulsory arbitration of all 
disputes and the participation of every member State in 
the enforcement of League decisions. It was precisely 
one of those schemes which were admirable in theory, 
but which left out of account such practical objections 
as the absence from the League of the United States, of 
Germany, and of Russia, and which slurred over the all- 
important psychological point that in fact it originated 
in the desire of the States which had profited by the 
War to perpetuate their territorial gains and secure the 
help of all members of the League in defending them. 
The Protocol was disliked by the countries vanquished in 
the Great War, whose voices were as yet heard at Geneva 
only feebly or not at all. If the frontiers of Europe had 
been drawn with impartiality and fairness in 1919 there 
would have been much more to be said for lending them 
the guarantee of force. But the hastily imposed Treaties 
of Peace had made flexibility, not rigidity, the need of the 
moment ; and Great Britain would, by acceptance of the 
Protocol, have found herself committed beforehand to 
take sides in circumstances which none could foretell, 
and very probably to become involved in complications 
at sea with the United States if the British Navy played 
the part which Lord Parmoor cast for it in conversation 
with the delighted M. Paul-Boncour. For this and other 
reasons the Dominion Governments disliked the project, 
though their representatives had collaborated with the 
United Kingdom delegation in 1924. 

In Sir Austen Chamberlain’s view the whole scheme 
was rendered impossible for Great Britain by one further, 
simple condition of British Constitutional procedure— 
His Majesty’s Government could not possibly bind itself 
automatically to take military action in an unforeseen 
contingency, because supplies would have to be voted 
for each case, as it arose, by Parliament, and Parliament 
might refuse them. He had therefore to reject the 
scheme which had been approved by his predecessors. 
He read aloud to the Council, in a grim monotone, the 
masterly document, composed by Lord Balfour, which 
demolished the arguments in favour of the Protocol one 
by one. The famous mixed metaphor of the Methodist 
minister, ‘if you see one spark of enthusiasm, water it, 
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water it,’ was literally applicable to the Council on this 
occasion. The faces of its members grew longer and 
longer; and so disconcerted were they that the final 
paragraph of the Balfour-Chamberlain exposition almost 
escaped notice. 

Yet it was Chamberlain’s own special contribution, 
and it contained the seeds of Locarno. It suggested that 
the best way to deal with Europe’s difficulties was to make 
special arrangements to meet particular regional con- 
ditions, within the framework of the Covenant and with 
the cooperation of the League. In a later sitting the 
British Foreign Secretary enlarged upon the constructive 
side of the memorandum, the earlier part of which it 
had obviously been painful to him to inflict upon the 
Council at the previous meeting. This time his own 
manner was more animated. He was appreciatively 
listened to. There was even some applause; and he 
began to exert that personal ascendancy over the delibera- 
tions at Geneva which subsequently did so much to 
enhance the prestige of Great Britain and to promote the 
pacification of Europe. To the end of his days League 
audiences applauded other speakers more than him, but 
they listened to him more intently than to anybody 
else ; for they came to realise that he possessed that first 
qualification of a statesman which was expressed in the 
following words by Lord Salisbury many years before : 
he was ‘ always rather prone to let action go along with 
words than to let it lag behind them.’ 

But the development of even the modest constructive 
proposal at the end of Austen Chamberlain’s speech was 
too much for some of his colleagues at home, and provoked 
@ minor crisis in his career, the nature of which was too 
typical of the man to be passed over unmentioned. Lord 
Curzon, whose reasons have never been explained, raised 
objections to Chamberlain’s attitude and seems to have 
partly persuaded the Cabinet that he had exceeded his 
instructions. Chamberlain in any case was made aware 
of them in Geneva, and he unhesitatingly telegraphed 
home the offer of his resignation. The most loyal of men 
himself, he would feel incapable of giving his best unless 
he felt that he was being loyally supported. No notice 
was taken of his offer; and thenceforward he never had 
the slightest doubt but that he could count upon the 
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whole-hearted support of his Prime Minister, Mr Baldwin. 
The support was, if anything, as he once told me, almost 
too unquestioning. He would sometimes say to the Prime 
Minister that two courses seemed about equally desirable, 
and he wanted his help in deciding which to take. Mr 
Baidwin’s method of answering was to make Sir Austen 
expound the alternative policies, and then ask him, 
‘Now, which do you really prefer?’ ‘ All very well,’ 
Sir Austen added to me, in smiling comment, ‘ but I didn’t 
get the benefit of a second opinion.’ The trustful coopera- 
tion of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary is an 
incalculably valuable element of strength in British 
foreign policy, and one which could always be safely 
counted upon during the premierships of Mr Baldwin. 

In this respect it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of personal relationship. In regard to relations 
with Foreign Ministers, on the other hand, close personal 
friendships may not always be an unmixed advantage ; 
for personal loyalties may not coincide with national 
needs or international exigencies. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain set the greatest store by them, both with his own 
people and with foreigners. It is significant of his methods 
that he made a habit of corresponding privately with our 
ambassadors abroad ; and it is not generally known that 
he was personally in favour of accepting an invitation 
which he once received from Herr and Frau Stresemann 
to stay with them in Berlin. Who knows what happy 
consequences might not have flowed from the visit ? 
He always made a point of paying ‘ holiday visits’ to 
Signor Mussolini, meeting him when he was cruising as a 
guest of Sir Warden Chilcott in the Mediterranean. 
There is not the slightest doubt that in this way he 
exercised more influence on the Italian dictator than any 
other British Foreign Secretary—and he was greatly 
helped in this respect by the position of personal 
ascendancy gained in Rome by Sir Ronald Graham, who 
was prematurely retired from his post by one of Sir 
Austen’s successors. Once or twice, however, Chamber- 
lain perhaps allowed the personal element to count too 
much. A case in point arose in 1926 when, following 
Locarno, the entry of Germany into the League of Nations 
was first formally proposed. In the negotiation of that 
treaty it had been made a condition that Germany should 
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become a Member of the League and also a permanent 
Member of its Council ; so Dr Stresemann duly presented 
himself at Geneva in March as a candidate for admission. 
The ten days of political huckstering that followed 
showed the League at its worst. Other candidates for 
permanent Council seats appeared, particularly Spain, 
Poland, and Brazil. Their Foreign Ministers had begun 
to bargain about the entry of Germany long before they 
left their capitals for Geneva; and at Geneva itself the 
pace was fast and furious. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
happened to get on extremely well with both Quinones 
de Leon, the genial Spanish representative to the League, 
and Count Skrzynski, the Polish Foreign Minister, and 
I think there can be no doubt that these personal friend- 
ships had much to do with his undertaking to support 
the candidatures of Spain and Poland. It would obviously 
have been far better if everything else could have been 
put aside at that meeting except the election of Germany. 
But Sir Austen, a parliamentarian from his youth and 
no stranger to the art of lobbying, plunged into the mellay 
of intriguers who were quicker and less scrupulous than 
he, and emerged dead-beat and unsuccessful. The 
representative of China brought forward the candidature 
of China, and it became necessary to appease him; a 
Japanese was President of the Council and had pro forma 
continually to be consulted ; the Portuguese President of 
the Assembly made frequent interventions. The hosts 
of Latin American States reminded the principal bargainers 
of their substantial voting power. The prospects of the 
various candidates rose and fell like securities on an 
exciting day on ’Change; combinations were contrived 
and dissolved from one day to another; what was settled 
in the morning was unsettled in the afternoon. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain afterwards complained that he had 
had a sixteen-hour day for ten days. The meeting ended 
in fiasco and Germany had to re-present her candidature 
later in the year. Within a month or two Skrzynski had 
fallen from office, soon afterwards Quinones disappeared, 
and their countries’ claims for permanent seats fell with 
them (though both received preferential treatment on 
the Council). 

Speaking of Lord Grey, a diplomatic friend once said 
to me, ‘ You can’t lobby Grey.’ That could not have 
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been said of Chamberlain. He believed in diplomatic 
bargains. And he frequented Geneva, that open market- 
place of diplomacy which did not exist in Grey’s time. It 
is obviously part of a diplomatist’s ordinary duties to 
lobby and be lobbied ; but I doubt very much whether 
it is desirable that the director of British foreign policy 
should personally indulge in lobbying to the extent that 
has become habitual in the hotels and corridors of the 
headquarters of the League. In any case the experience 
of March 1926 also served to bring out a strong side of 
Chamberlain’s character—if he could be lobbied he could 
certainly not be hustled. He had an indestructible 
amplitude of mind and method. He was always 
deliberate ; and even in times of stress preserved his 
balance and statesmanlike outlook. He was not one of 
those men, so common in the rush of politics to-day, who 
believe that an important issue can be settled in a five- 
minute conversation. Before he came to any decision 
Chamberlain would insist upon discussing every point 
bearing upon the problem and setting each in proper 
perspective. Even a comparatively minor point, if it bore 
any relation to the main issue, would be comprehensively 
covered before he reached his conclusions. I remember 
going to see him once upon some question connected with 
the League, and the point arose whether or not an offer 
of the United States of America to act against Japan in 
the Manchurian crisis of 1931 had been turned down by 
Sir John Simon. Sir Austen (though then out of office) 
had mastered all the facts, which he kindly recapitulated 
for my benefit—and he convinced me that the American 
contention that the offer had been made and refused was 
erroneous. It took him half an hour; and then only did 
he begin to discuss the particular point about which I had 
come to see'him. 

But there can be little wonder indeed that he valued 
the personal good will of foreign statesmen so highly ; for 
his ability to cooperate cordially and trustfully with Briand 
and Stresemann—a position which he reached with the 
gracious and very effective help of Lady Chamberlain— 
was an important element in the greatest success of his 
career. History, we may feel confident, will always have 
a place for him as the negotiator of the Treaty of Locarno. 
In the moving and brilliant tribute which Mr Baldwin 
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paid to his dead friend and colleague in the House of 
Commons last March, he praised especially the work done 
by Chamberlain at the Foreign Office between 1924 and 
1929 ‘for which, I believe, history will give him the 
credit which I always feel he has scarcely had yet.’ 
Chamberlain died just after Locarno had been over- 
turned, but the monument even in ruin still stands as a 
new conception of international statesmanship and as a 
model to be rebuilt. There had never been a treaty like 
it before. It deviated decisively from the style of pre-War 
alliances. It was an agreement by the five most important 
western Powers to conform their relations to the require- 
ments of the League Covenant. They bound themselves 
together solely for resistance to aggression. If anyone 
defaulted, he would have the other four against him. It 
was an alliance not of two or three or five nations to defend 
each other against other nations, but to defend the new 
principles and polity of the League in their part of the 
world. Had their example been followed elsewhere, as 
Chamberlain hoped that it would be followed, the League 
would by this time have been firmly anchored to a well- 
founded and widespread system of security. 

Chamberlain used the League for what it was worth. 
He negotiated the Treaty between the chanceries con- 
cerned, but in fulfilment of the principles of the Covenant. 
He did not dream for a moment of trying to make the 
British Empire subservient to the League, as his predeces- 
sors would have done without considering what ‘the 
League ’ really meant ; but he fitted British policy to its 
executive organ. The conglomeration of varied States at 
Geneva makes it a most unsuitable place for diplomatic 
negotiation. The fiction of equality gives every member 
a technical claim, in the sacred name of principle, to 
meddle in whatever any other member is doing. On the 
other hand, the material disinterestedness of the majority 
of the States in any single issue makes the League—and 
particularly the Council—a suitable body for arbitrating 
on a political difference between two or more of its 
members. Chamberlain recognised this distinction. He 
was quite ready that the League should decide, as between 
Great Britain and Turkey, the very important case of 
sovereignty over the province of Mosul—which had been 
submitted to it by another Conservative Minister, Lord 
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Curzon; but he resolutely kept diplomatic negotiations 
in the hands of the Powers concerned, only being careful 
to make the resulting treaty accord with the principles 
and practice of the League and to make the League share 
responsibility for its execution. 

By the terms of the Treaty of Locarno the League 
Council was allotted the important duty of deciding 
whether or not a particular act of aggression justified 
recourse to arms by the signatories—Great Britain, as a 
sovereign State member of the Council, being necessarily 
a party to that decision. Chamberlain thus reached the 
best kind of compromise that has yet been devised between 
internationalism and national sovereignty. In another 
direction, too, he laid down the practice for the execution 
of a League decision which still governs British policy in 
Europe. In the months of negotiation which preceded 
the conclusion of the Treaty discussion naturally ranged 
over the amount of practical aid that was to be expected 
from its signatories under Article XVI in the event of an 
infraction of the Covenant by an aggressor. The partici- 
pating Governments, guided by Chamberlain, laid it 
down that, so far as they were concerned, each State 
was bound to cooperate with the League ‘loyally and 
effectively in support of the Covenant and in resistance 
to any act of aggression to an extent which is compatible 
with its military situation and takes its geographical 
position into account.’ While France signed additional 
defensive treaties with Poland and Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain limited her obligations to the execution of Article 
XVI within the terms of the above definition. 

In yet another respect the Treaty was the first 
important modern instrument of its kind for Britain. One 
of its clauses excluded the Dominions from participation, 
except by their special and individual consent. This 
decision was fiercely criticised in the ultra-imperial Press 
as a blow at the unity of the Empire. But the son of 
Joseph Chamberlain understood the British Common- 
wealth better than his critics; and the elasticity of his 
arrangement suited well the general tendency of its 
members to be satisfied that the Government of the 
United Kingdom should take the lead in Europe, that 
they should not be bound to active intervention there, and 
that they should be free to render armed or other 
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assistance if they thought fit when the case arose. Thus 
Chamberlain, who was not considered to be an innovator, 
introduced a new type of treaty into international affairs, 
a treaty which furthermore regulated the obligations of 
the British group of nations towards Europe while 
upholding and strengthening the authority of the League. 
The British share of the Treaty has lately been reaffirmed 
by Mr Eden, and his recent efforts have been directed 
towards rebuilding the part destroyed by Germany in 
March of last year. 

When Hitler dealt his blow at the Treaty, he struck— 
as Germany generally strikes—at the weakest point. 
Locarno incorporated a one-sided provision of the Treaty 
of Versailles—the demilitarisation of the German side of 
the Franco-German frontier. One cannot fairly blame 
either Chamberlain or Briand for transferring this arrange- 
ment of the Peace settlement to the new Treaty, which, 
as Chamberlain hoped, was going to be the real dividing 
line between the war period and the era of peaceful 
collaboration ; for Stresemann himself, who had been 
the first to approach the British and French Governments 
with the suggestions that led to Locarno, included the 
maintenance of the demilitarised zone in his proposals. 
The provision was none the less discriminatory against 
Germany; and it was not difficult to foresee that it 
would some day become irksome to her and impossible of 
maintenance. Yet no provision whatever was made for 
the revision of the Treaty in this (or any other) respect. 
Nor was there any mention of the peculiar dangers of 
aerial invasion. The form of infraction envisaged was 
clearly military occupation—though no doubt the relevant 
clauses could be interpreted to cover every form of 
aggression. The Treaty was in fact conceived too much in 
terms of the last war and too little in terms of the future. 

The inception of Locarno had not been Chamberlain’s. 
His first impulse, indeed—when an identical idea was 
first suggested to him by a deputation of the League of 
Nations Union—had been to reject it. But he never 
took his decisions on impulse ; he waited until his cireum- 
spect and shrewd judgment had come into play. Though 
he had a curious habit of brushing aside a new suggestion 
with a sweep of his hand, he seldom failed to give it 
subsequent consideration; and the criticism of his 
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opponents that he was impervious to fresh ideas was 
natural but erroneous. On the contrary, he took advice 
in every quarter, and then assumed full responsibility 
for the conclusion which he himself reached on that advice. 
Among the important matters with which he had to deal 
soon after taking over the Foreign Office was British 
policy in China. At the turn of the year from 1926 to 
1927 the anti-foreign movement there had culminated in 
rioting, fighting, the boycott of British goods, and destruc- 
tion of British property. Chamberlain had no personal 
knowledge of the Far East ; but he formulated a definite 
policy upon the advice of those who had, and adhered to 
it through a long period of provocation in China and 
criticism at home. It consisted in conciliation, the 
admission of changes due to the growing self-confidence 
of Chinese administrators, and a careful safeguarding of 
major British interests. It was not agreeable to him to 
allow the British Concessions in Hankow and Kiukiang 
to pass into Nationalist hands. But Chamberlain realised 
that the day of unchallenged and doubtfully useful 
privileges was over; and while willing to see the political 
and economic resources of China developed to an increasing 
degree by the Chinese themselves, in accordance with the 
principle agreed upon by the Powers at the Conference at 
Washington in 1921-22, he refused to consider the 
surrender of important British rights in Shanghai, and 
despatched a considerable force to help maintain order 
there and defend the Concession. 

In this question he once more acted independently 
of the League, but was careful to justify his policy to it 
in a long despatch submitted to its Secretary-General in 
February 1927. He openly expressed his regret that 
His Majesty’s Government had not considered that for 
the present the assistance of the League could usefully be 
sought. But he claimed that his policy accorded with the 
letter and the spirit of the Covenant, and promised 
that if an opportunity of invoking the good offices of the 
League should arise the British Government would gladly 
avail themselves of it. In the meantime he was making 
to the disparate Governments of Peking and Canton 
definite proposals for the immediate and radical modifica- 
tion of the old Treaty positions, and informed them 
both of his wish to enter into new arrangements with 
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them ‘ according to the particular circumstances at each 
port concerned.’ True to his Conservative principles, he 
worked from the particular to the general, and true to his 
promise he inaugurated the system by which the League 
has since sent into China experts of various nationalities 
who have greatly contributed to restore the finances, 
to safeguard the health of the population, to avert floods, 
and immeasurably to improve communications by the 
building of roads, the extension of the telephone and the 
introduction of motor-omnibuses and aeroplanes. 

The year 1927 marked the culmination of his Foreign 
Secretaryship. The speech which he delivered in that 
year’s Assembly—almost impromptu—was generally con- 
sidered to be the finest he had made at Geneva, though its 
general trend was that not even for the new great League 
of Nations would he ‘ risk the disruption of that smaller 
but older League, the British Empire.’ He rose to resist 
a fresh attempt to revive the Protocol. This time he 
spoke in his own words, and he stood before the delegates 
as a man well knownto them. He had played a promin- 
ent part in the international achievements which were 
building up a legal corpus for the League and making it 
a force to be reckoned with. He had been, with Briand, 
the leading spirit in the swift and resolute action of the 
Council in the autumn of 1925 which stopped a war 
between Greece and Bulgaria—stopped it after hostilities 
had already broken out. He had presided over the 
settlement of several other disputes of less immediate 
danger to peace. He had taken part in the later stages 
of the restoration of Austrian and Hungarian finances, and 
the settlement of millions of Greek refugees on new 
territory—all constructive work of inestimable value in 
stabilising a chaotic Europe. And in an informal and 
personal capacity he was the trusted confidant of half the 
statesmen of the world. They would consult him on every 
knotty problem, knowing that they could trust him to 
pass on to the proper quarter everything that would make 
for appeasement and to keep to himself anything that 
might exacerbate the third party’s feelings. The peaceful 
solution of international problems was becoming a 
common occurrence; resort to war between civilised 
nations appeared to be becoming more improbable. 

And at the end of that annus mirabilis it seemed as if 
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the crown were to be placed upon the brows of the goddess 
of peace in a united act of homage by all the countries in 
the world, whether within the League or still outside it. 
M. Briand was known to have approached the American 
Secretary of State, Mr Kellogg, with the proposal of a 
Pact for the perpetual renunciation of war between their 
two countries; and Mr Kellogg had answered that the 
excellence of the proposal would be immeasurably 
enhanced if the principle were extended and applied to 
all nations. It was accordingly decided by the two 
statesmen to approach in the first instance two or three 
leading governments, of which Great Britain was one. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s very cautious reception of the 
proposal upset his critics and many of his own followers ; 
for it was apparent that formal refusal to allow war to 
be employed as an instrument of national policy would 
embody at once the lesson of Germany’s colossal failure 
to impose her will in 1914-19 and the hope that all 
future disputes might be settled by peaceful negotiation. 
Enthusiasts thought that he ought to accept the Franco- 
American démarche with unquestioning fervour; even 
cynics thought that he might as well sign at once, however 
much his own scepticism might suggest that the document 
would amount only to one more functionless treaty. 
Chamberlain took neither course. He examined the 
proposal seriously and sincerely, and engaged in a long 
correspondence with the American Government. He 
dreaded, as the worst reproach that could ever be made 
against the policy of Great Britain, that she should 
undertake commitments or make promises which, when 
the time came, she would be unable to fulfil. Just as he 
had limited our commitments under the Covenant at 
Locarno, so now he forbore to promise that Great Britain 
would in no circumstances draw the sword in a national 
cause. The fulfilment of some of the articles of the 
Locarno Treaty itself might be regarded as being a matter 
of ‘ national policy’; and there were many parts of the 
world where British interests might demand swift military 
action, especially on the outskirts of empire and against 
tribes or states which did not belong to the League. He 
therefore made it clear that the British signature would 
only be subscribed if it was understood that the renun- 
ciation of war in no way affected the Treaty of Locarno or 
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prejudiced the freedom of the Government of the United 
Kingdom ‘in certain regions of the world the welfare and 
integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest 
for our peace and safety.’ This interpretation was 
accepted by the American and all the other governments, 
and the Treaty was signed in Paris on Aug. 27, 1928. 

But it was signed by Lord Cushendun on behalf of 
Great Britain, for Chamberlain’s health had broken down 
in July. He was not the first or the last British Foreign 
Secretary who in post-War times has found the load of 
the Foreign Office too much for one man’s shoulders to 
carry. Lord Curzon has left a humorous record of the 
various shifts to which he resorted in order to get rid of 
insomnia, and Mr Henderson broke down completely 
at the end of a two-year tenure of the office. But it is no 
laughing matter that the British Foreign Secretary, on 
whose instinct and sureness of judgment such vital issues 
depend, should be the victim of insomnia, and it was a 
catastrophe for Europe and the world that the Henderson 
who conducted the Disarmament Conference was 
physically a wreck and a different man from the Henderson 
who was chosen to preside over it in the year before it 
began. Since the War the work of the Foreign Secretary 
has been multiplied many times. There has been a 
considerable increase of Sovereign States and a more than 
corresponding increase in the number of despatches 
received and sent out and in the number of callers at the 
Foreign Office. And the callers include members of the 
Press, whom Chamberlain was always very willing to 
receive, especially at Geneva. The Dominions, too, are 
more regularly consulted. Moreover, the custom which 
he himself began of personal attendance at League 
meetings involves at least three visits to Geneva in the 
year; and in addition there have often been special 
meetings of both bodies and separate meetings of the 
Disarmament Conference. I remember that a near 
relation of Sir Austen’s once said to me, ‘ Geneva keeps 
him alive.’ He certainly used to enjoy Geneva, and he 
looked well and happy there. It was a welcome change 
from office life. He left behind him for a week or fortnight 
the mass of daily documentary work and substituted for 
it those oral discussions which he enjoyed so much 
better. He was not confronted, late at night on his return 
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from dining out, by that pile of red despatch-boxes which 
seemed to raise an official barrier across his entrance to 
rest and privacy. A short drive along the lake at Geneva 
and he could discuss with any colleague from any part of 
the world any topic of interest to either of them, and the 
discussion involved no decisions—in contrast to the least 
important despatch, or to semi-private letters in the 
Foreign Office, the signing of which meant to Chamberlain 
an effort of approval or amendment. In later years he 
admitted that he had been somewhat over-conscientious, 
and laughingly told me that his secretary had once com- 
plained that in two and a half years he had only passed 
three letters without altering them ! 

But even at Geneva his conscientiousness compelled 
him to be well posted in all the subjects on which he 
thought he was likely to be consulted by foreign ministers. 
He was not prepared, like Briand, to shrug his shoulders 
and exclaim, ‘ J’ignore complétement cette’ question-la ! ’ 
He was doing too much, even when he enjoyed it. At the 
end of a long day’s work he would sit with Briand and 
Stresemann, or others, discussing matters of State over 
liqueur brandy and cigars, while the world of Geneva 
wondered what decision would emerge from their inter- 
course. I fancy these hours of leisured, informal political 
discussion were the elixir of life to Chamberlain, steeped 
as he was in the lore and the lure of politics from his 
cradle to his grave. But all the time work was accumulat- 
ing for him at home, and, regularly deprived of a good part 
of the chief parliamentary vacation by the September 
Assemblies, he had to cram into a briefer time the heavy 
arrears of postponed decisions. And as a democratic 
leader he was bound to explain and defend his policies on 
frequent parliamentary occasions, and often to pursue 
them in a hurricane of hostile criticism. This problem 
of the overwork of its chief Ministers is one that democracy 
has still to face and to solve. It must somehow allow 
them to preserve that measure of freshness which is 
necessary for them if they are to be rightly inspired. In 
these days of unfettered and idolised dictators it must be 
careful not to diminish the strength and the stature of its 
representatives. 

There is not space within the scope of a single article 
to cover all even of the major problems with which 
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Austen Chamberlain had to deal at the Foreign Office, 
still less to review the series of important domestic and 
imperial questions in which he took a prominent, often a 
leading, part in his long and very varied career. He was 
always particularly proud of his share in finding a settle- 
ment between Ulster and the Irish Free State after the 
War; and who can justly estimate the value of the 
assurance of support which he and other Unionist leaders 
gave to the Liberal Government on the eve of the declara- 
tion of war in 1914? Such momentous matters were 
incidents in the career of one who held the posts of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Secretary of State for India, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Postmaster-General. In 
all of them he proved himself a competent public servant 
and in all he tried to serve the national interests. Follow- 
ing the tradition of other great Foreign Secretaries of 
recent times—notably Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, 
and Sir Edward Grey—he managed to be a strong Party 
man and yet to merge party into country when a large 
national interest was stirring the public mind. ‘It has 
been my effort,’ he said at Birmingham in 1929, ‘ to pursue, 
not a party policy in foreign affairs, but one which spoke 
the mind and the heart of the nation, and which in 
essentials, in all its broad lines and great principles, 
followed naturally from the policy which my predecessors 
had pursued, and could be adopted by my successors, to 
whatever party they might belong.’ 

There were unavoidable exceptions to his rule—as 
when he broke off diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government—but he was thus well-qualified for the réle of 
Elder Statesman which he quietly assumed after his 
official career had been voluntarily closed. In that 
capacity his counsel was given, now privately to his 
intimate friends in the Cabinet, now publicly from the 
place in the House of Commons which he retained to the 
day of his death. Sometimes, when he felt strongly, he 
pressed his view in every way that was open to him. When 
Italy had conquered Abyssinia—when Addis Ababa had 
just been entered and the Emperor Haile Selassie had 
fled—Chamberlain startled his friends by making a speech 
in the House of Commons strongly urging the removal of 
Sanctions. He pressed his policy upon individual members 
of the Government ; and that same evening he wrote a 
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note to Count Grandi—the Italian Ambassador in London 
with whom he had long been on confidential terms—and 
suggested to him that the real test of greatness was 
moderation in the hour of victory. There were very few 
men who could pass that test, he added, but was not 
Mussolini one of them? This tactful and politic note 
prepared the way for a course of conciliation. The 
Italian dictator did show moderation. He made advances, 
first unofficial, then official, to Great Britain, proposing 
collaboration in Africa if Sanctions were called off. He 
continued his approaches for some time; but he met 
with no response from the British Government, and then 
he turned to Germany. It is not possible at the end of 
a long article to indulge in speculation on the interesting 
question of what might have happened in regard to 
Abyssinia if Chamberlain had throughout been in charge 
of British policy. It is certain that if he had been our 
representative at Stresa in 1935 he would have discussed 
the whole matter beforehand with Mussolini—who had 
allowed it to be understood that he was prepared to 
discuss it—and he would have taken full account of the 
earlier but still valid treaties between Great Britain, 
France, and Italy relating to Abyssinia, as well as the 
obligations of the League Covenant. Whatever the out- 
come might have been of holding a full discussion before 
any act of aggression had been committed, it would at the 
very least have clarified the situation in good time; and 
if Chamberlain’s advice had been followed after the event, 
it is as certain as anything can be that Italy would not 
now be united in dangerous association with the northern 
dictator-country, and British interests in the Lake Tana 
region and in the Mediterranean would have been better 
secured than they now are. There is no doubt that the 
attitude adopted by Mr Eden conformed more closely to 
what public opinion expected and desired than Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s proposed policy. But, since Sanctions had 
obviously to be raised at some time, there was much to be 
said against prolonging them for a month after the final 
victory of Italy—a prolongation which had such undesir- 
able consequences in the regrouping of European Powers. 
If we judge by results and not by intentions, the old 
diplomacy, in this instance as in others, can make out a 
better case than League diplomacy. 
Vol. 269.—No. 533. M 
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As the acknowledged leader of Conservative back- 
bench opinion Chamberlain often intervened decisively 
in the House of Commons, and Mr Mark Patrick has 
recounted how at a critical moment he swung a crowded 
Party meeting round to support of the India Bill. During 
the Rhineland crisis of March 1936 he time and again gave 
expression to the thoughts of Conservative majority. In 
a very notable contribution to the debate of March 26 he 
used words about Germany which, uttered by one who 
had studied in Berlin in his youth and who had long 
practical experience of diplomatic dealings with her, 
should always be borne in mind by British statesmen. 
“We have got to recognise,’ he said, ‘that German 
standards of conduct are not ours and that German ethics 
are not ours.’ This profound truth perhaps influenced his 
own judgment almost too much against working for an 
agreed peace with Germany after the War. It may appear 
paradoxical to make this criticism of the man who 
negotiated Locarno, which was itself a voluntary settle- 
ment complementing and in some respects superseding 
the imposed Treaty of Versailles. But he himself said 
that Locarno ought to be regarded as a beginning; and 
it may fairly be contended that Chamberlain might with 
advantage have followed up more vigorously a policy of 
timely revision of the War Treaties, as Mr Garvin has so 
justly called them. 

To make criticisms on one or two aspects o/7 his policy 
is not to belittle the splendid services which Sir Austen 
Chamberlain rendered to his country and the world. 
When he was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
he said at the beginning of his inaugural address, ‘ I would 
beg you to believe that through all the changes and 
vicissitudes of this long career I have sought, whatever 
my errors or my failures, to maintain the high traditions 
of our public life and faithfully to serve my generation.’ 
His claim can be unreservedly allowed ; and what better 
title to the gratitude of posterity can be established than 
a long life of service which has been both honourable and 
effective ? He was guided equally by honour and by 
realism. He was an idealist, one of whose heroes was 
Cavour. We have in recent years heard so much of the 
love of peace, of the brotherhood of man, and of good will 
towards other nations. The words came less easily from 
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the lips of Chamberlain than from other people’s; for 
to him idealism was action, and he realised that ‘ good 
will ’ is little more than a benevolent generality, unless it 
has a defined object and produces a practical result. 
Similarly his sense of honour showed itself by the actual 
influence which it exercised upon his conduct. He was 
utterly loyal, as Mr Baldwin has said, to everything that 
he honestly believed to be right. Politicians such as he 
ennoble politics ; and they render helpful service in every 
office to which they are called. A dignitary of Reading 
University—another Academy of youth which delighted 
to honour Sir Austen Chamberlain—has put it on record 
that he had, even in old age, thrown himself heart and 
soul into every project for the furtherance of study and 
the improvement of the material conditions of the 
university. In ending the speech which he made on his 
installation in 1935 the newly elected Chancellor had said : 
‘I dedicate myself for aught I can do to your service.’ 
Those words might have constituted his motto for his 
whole career. ‘Rendre son maximum,’ said Foch; 
‘voila tout.’ . . . To borrow another phrase from the 
language of the foreign country which he loved so well, 
we may say that, if the pleasant custom of France had 
been adopted in this country, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
would certainly have been honoured by the official 
pronouncement of the joint Houses of Parliament: ‘ Ila 
bien merité de la patrie.’ 
A. L. KENNEDY. 
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THE Official History of the Great War continues its 


stately progress, and another volume, ‘ Military Opera- 
tions: France and Belgium, 1918. Continuance of the 
German Offensives’ (Macmillan), has lately appeared 
under the able and comprehensive editorship of Brigadier- 
General Sir James Edmonds, with excellent maps and 


sketches by Major A. F. Becke. To deal worthily with 
the contents of this volume, which covers the greatest 
crisis of the War, would require far more space than is 
here available and it is only possible to pay a tribute to 
the outstanding skill, care, knowledge, and fair-minded- 
ness with which this work is carried out. Recent events 
make references to the supersession of Sir Hubert Gough 
specially interesting and show that this act was being 
considered before March 21 and that the facts do not bear 
out Mr Lloyd George’s interpretation of them in his 
‘War Memoirs.’ Between March 27 and April 30, 1918, 
covered by this volume, the Allied and especially the 
British forces had to face attacks and trials which might 
well have overwhelmed them and brought complete 
disaster ; but in the end Ludendorff sadly had to decide 
to abandon the attempt on Amiens, and, though few if any 
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realised it at the time, that was the real beginning of the 
collapse of German hopes. 

We also have received the fifth volume of Dr C. E. 
W. Bean’s official history of ‘The Australian Imperial 
Force in France’ (Angus and Robertson): a happy 
coincidence, for it gives us, with other events of those 
months, the story of the main German offensive in 1918 
from the aspect of those gallant fighters who came from 
the Antipodes to serve and to help save the Empire. 
The author calls that episode, which brought Haig’s 
memorable appeal to all to put their backs to the wall, 
the greatest battle ever waged ; and there are reasons to 
believe that he is right. The account here given stirs the 
blood ; and is not all that is told in a like manner in this 
authoritative, fascinating volume. An appendix on the 
bringing-down of the German air-ace, Baron Richtofen, 
appears to clear up a vexed uncertainty as to the true 
cause of that event. Floreat Australia ! 

Captain Liddell Hart’s ‘Europe in Arms’ (Faber) 
is a work, comprehensive in scope, thought-provoking, 
and ably written, which no student of military problems 
and conditions in this country and on the Continent 
should miss reading. The author is the apostle of 
mechanisation, of cutting adrift from the traditions of 
past wars, of the certainty that any future campaign will 
be unlike anything that has been. He makes a telling 
point in showing how wide of the facts were the prophecies 
of the leaders of all the countries involved in it before the 
last war—in fact, the only prophet who really was 
justified was a civilian banker of Warsaw, M. Bloch! 
One conclusion reached is that ever-increasingly on land 
the balance of advantage leans to defence as against 
attack, which becomes more and more difficult. In this 
volume we are given a rapid survey of the armed forces of 
Europe, their training and probable uses; of our forces 
by land, sea, and air ; of problems of defence, organisation, 
training, and higher command ; we are taken to sea and 
shown the problems there ; we learn the German view of 
future war and have the lessons of Abyssinia discussed. 

The debt owed by students of military history to Sir 
Charles Oman is considerable. His new volume, ‘ The 
Art of War in the Sixteenth Century’ (Methuen), 
makes it quite unpayable. The scope and detail of this 
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work alike are immeasurable; for the hundred years 
treated were clamorous with critical campaigns, and 
pretty well every country in Europe at some time then 
provided battlefields. There were the great wars of 
Italy, the French ‘ Wars of Religion,’ the struggle against 
Spain for independence in the Netherlands, with the loss 
of Calais, the battles of Lepanto, Ivry, Pinkie, and Flodden 
to mark individual events during that long and bitter tale 
of years. Sir Charles describes the campaigns and battles, 
their strategy, tactics, and the organisation of the armies 
employed, with the zest that is his characteristic, and in 
respect to human material generally employed is able to 
show the unworthiness of the ranks and files. It was the 
age of the mercenaries, and, with the Swiss hirelings 
leading the van in their business fashion those parasites 
of warfare followed the principle of No pay, no fight. 
In England, with its temporary levies, and their sudden 
disbandment, it was almost as bad. 

The value of not taking one monarch’s reign in itself as 
a fixed and settled period of national development is 
illustrated by Mr Godfrey Davies’ volume on ‘The 
Early Stuarts, 1603-1660’ (Oxford University Press), 
which makes a comprehensive study of the historical 
period that covered the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
the Commonwealth and the Protectorate, and ends at 
the Restoration, which found a very different England 
from that left by Queen Elizabeth, who, the author 
reminds us, bequeathed no bed of roses to her successors. 
This enlarged field of study allows a broader and more 
general examination of the movements of those years and 
enables Mr Davies not only to trace the course, so exciting, 
critical, and fateful, of political events then, but permits 
him to value the moral, artistic, literary, and social 
movements which in the space of those six decades 
brought rich results. Great men built the realities that 
proved of the stuff of immortality ; their names need no 
listing. But naturally the political effects of those years 
are the principal concern of these pages, and one has a 
clear view, written in a spirit of fairness, of the reasons 
why the ideas of James broke, as well as those of the 
Puritans. Charles’s surrender of Stratford is humanly 
explained, against the old harsh theory of the King’s 
treachery to his most loyal friend; and a right tribute 
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is paid to Oliver Cromwell as the first Englishman who 
had the will and the power to pursue an Imperial policy. 
Such a work as Dr James Mackinnon has written on 
‘Calvin and the Reformation’ (Longmans) has been 
for very long required. Not only has it the scholarly 
distinction and fullness characteristic of its author’s 
historical and exegetical studies, but it reveals illuminat- 
ingly the personality, with its faults and qualities, and 
describes the varied works and widespread influence of 
him who, if Luther was the creator of the Reformation, 
was its organiser, developer, and propagandist. That was 
an ugly age, repellent to all who honour the Christian 
ideals; and Calvin was far from free of its spirit of 
cruelty, extraordinary narrowness, fanaticism, vehemence, 
and wilful short-sightedness. Such good as he and his 
followers wrought through withstanding and destroying, 
so far as they could, the corruptions of the Church, in 
which he, Luther, and Zwingli, had been priests, was 
outdone by the angry bitterness that he brought to the 
treatment of critical questions. He with the Consistory 
established by the Reformers, to work evil principles, 
similar, though in the contrary direction, to those of the 
Inquisition, became an iron tyranny, an instrument of 
terror ; while his treatment of Servetus must remain an 
indelible blot on his record. Yet his rise to ascendancy 
was inevitable. A world such as that to which he was 
born, so fiercely divided over the doctrines of the Gospel 
of love, called for renewed violence to oppose violence 
established, and ills were born to spread and bring 
festering sores to Christendom. A masterly book, often 
painful to read, it yet is necessary, for with clarity of 
thought and fairness to all sides it represents the truths 
of an essential chapter of religious overturn and progress. 
Of the culture of Japan, its literature and art in their 
infinite interests, European scholarship knows a good 
deal; but the political history of that fascinating land 
remains largely still unknown, at any rate to ‘ the general ’; 
partly, doubtless, because of the old jealous exclusiveness 
of the Japanese. Professor A. L. Sadler, of the University 
of Sydney, has, therefore, a difficult pioneer task in telling 
the life-story of Tokugawa Jeyasu, whom he designates 
as ‘The Maker of Modern Japan’ (Allen and Unwin). 
The volume has descriptive qualities and the necessary 
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clearness of thought ; but it is not light reading, for the 
reason that so much of this extensive history is set in 
unusual circumstances for Western minds. Jeyasu was 
remarkable, as the record of his career proves. Born in 
the same year as were Akbar and Mary Queen of Scots, he 
established, after some important battles, a settled system 
of government, and having risen to the distinction of 
Shogun, revealed himself as willing to welcome foreigners. 
The Dutch first visited him, piloted by an Englishman, 
William Adams ; and afterwards he entered into courteous 
negotiations with our own King ‘ Zemishi,’ who is no other 
than James I. After Jeyasu’s death there was dispute as 
to the form of divinity that he should be given. 

By his ‘History of the Arabs’ (Macmillan), 
Professor Philip K. Hitti, of Princeton, has enriched 
scholarship with a volume of extraordinary fullness 
of information and thoroughness. Besides being an 
authoritative account of the rise and ascendancy of the 
Arabs in religion, power of dominion, culture, and learn- 
ing, from the concentration together of the many separate 
tribes in Arabia under the influence of the Prophet 
Mohammed to their waning before the Ottoman Caliphate 
that shifted the centre of Islam into Europe, it is a 
reminder and justification of their widespread influence 
in the world, spiritual and intellectual. ‘Moslem Spain 
wrote one of the brightest chapters in the intellectual 
history of medizval Europe,’ the author declares, and so 
it was elsewhere in Europe, Africa, and Asia, and not 
least so through the Crusades. The ‘ pagans’ of Syria 
incidentally taught their Christian invaders much—from 
chivalry to the uses of sugar! Beyond which, through 
their discoveries in astronomy and alchemy and much 
else, the Arabs set firmly the foundations of progressive 
science. To counteract the good that came from their 
achievements in philosophy, poetry, and the arts, with 
the teachings of the Koran to spread light into many 
dark places, Professor Hitti recognises also the harm done 
through their attitude towards women. The harem 
system, concubinage, and sexual indulgences brought 
injury to racial physique as well as to morals. The 
assertion of a thoughtful observer in the tenth century 
that if he married his daughter to a grave he would 
acquire thereby the best of sons-in-law, is significant. 
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But the good done by the laws and culture of the Arabs 
and of Islam on the earth infinitely outdid the evil, and 
we are glad to be reminded of that through this book. 
From the same publishing house as that work comes 
‘The Making of Modern Turkey,’ in which Sir Harry 
Luke, who for many years has been associated with affairs 
in the Near East, tells compactly the story of Ottoman 
rule in Europe and its subsequent developments which 
have come to success in Angora. It is a remarkable 
story told in the unemotional manner that marks the 
serious historian. The ways of the Turk were more 
curious even than those of the proverbial Heathen 
Chinee ; and by taking the popular names of the out- 
standing sultanates the author is able to illustrate their 
widely diverse characters. ‘The ‘ Thunderbolt,” the 
** Conqueror,” the “‘ Grim,” the “‘ Magnificent ” and the 
**Hunter” had made way for the “Sick Man of 
Europe ”’’; and how well many of us remember the mean 


duplicities and horror of the system of misgovernment of 
Abdul Hamid! The success of Kemal Atatiirk in estab- 
lishing modern Turkey is one of the most positive triumphs 
for civilised progress ever attained ; and it is interesting 


to see, as Sir Harry Luke points out, how the Turks were 
saved in spite of themselves. The loss of provinces, 
which in a State differently constituted would have 
implied a corresponding loss of strength, served really 
to conserve them by ridding them of elements that were 
disloyal, discontented, and disruptive. 

Those who enjoyed the friendship or even acquaintance 
of Israel Zangwill will recall his pride in his race and in the 
culture not only of the Jews but of England and Europe. 
Yet even those who knew him well will probably be 
surprised at the depth, breadth, insight, and fervour of 
his noble sympathies as revealed in the selection of 
his ‘Speeches, Articles, and Letters’ (Soncino Press), 
which Mr Maurice Simon has made and Mrs Zangwill 
has blessed in a Foreword. The volume is not only a 
record of the thoughts and words of Israel Zangwill on the 
distinction of the Jews through their long history, splendid 
with achievements though tarnished through persecutions 
and sufferings; but, indirectly also, is a record of the 
efforts made by some of their leaders and their friends 
among the Gentiles to found for them a national home. 
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Zions were planned for them in North and South 
America, in Africa, and finally in Palestine. Zangwill, 
with Herzl, was in the vanguard of those endeavours, and 
eager to settle his racial brothers and sisters in any 
community that would release them from their sufferings 
and enable them to fulfil the greatness in the arts and in 
personality that are their ancient inheritance. The most 
fascinating parts of this volume are, however, the earlier 
chapters, which picture the Hebrews in their ghetto days, 
wearing the yellow badge of shame and pride. This 
volume is representative of a fine soul that did not fear, 
in championing the down-trodden, to chastise those 
' prosperous or vain-glorious Jews who had taken pains to 
forget their origins. 

The time for Coronation books may seem to have 
passed, but many will be glad to have on their shelves 
something dealing with Westminster and the recent 
ceremonies there, and to these ‘Royal Westminster 
and the Coronation,’ by Mr J. G. Noppen (‘ Country 
Life ’), an occasional contributor to our pages, can be 
recommended. The author has had experience and study 
of his. subject and tells the story of Westminster from its 
earliest days of the small monastery on a low-lying island 
surrounded by river and marsh, through its subsequent 
glorification, not without many periods of poverty and 
danger, to its present unique position as the mother 
church of the British Empire. The second half of the book 
is taken up with an account of the Coronation ceremony 
and its varied historical and traditional customs, which 
are of great interest. The volume is fully illustrated with 
plates produced in the best tradition of ‘Country Life.’ 

Mr G. F. Wates is an idealist and venturesome. He 
has written a number of small books of persuasive common 
sense, generally on far-reaching subjects, and the best 
of those volumes is the latest, ‘From World Force 
to World Fellowship’ (Lindsey Press). As the title 
suggests, his range of inquiry is wide and his moral clear. 
He does not hesitate to attack giants, whether or not they 
look like windmills ; and, despite his courteous manner, 
strikes many shrewd blows. He feels that the world 
needs for its salvation ‘an ethical and common-sensible 
religion ’ combined with an improved, and it must be a 
much improved, social and political system ; and proceeds 
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to set down or suggest with compactness and clearness 
some of the ways he would go to work to secure his desire. 
In the course of his rational crusade he criticises even 
St Paul (not to mention Buchmanism), while his ground 
is strewn with the injured reputations of the many 
Napoleons of the worlds of ambition and affairs. While 
this little book is only as a pebble flung at Fee-Faw-Fum, 
one yet may remember that such a missile felled Goliath, 
and it is by the ways of such sweet reasonableness as Mr 
Wates distils that the necessary good is often best wrought. 

The world as, in its post-War confusion of troubles, 
it has come to be, provides an opportunity for philosophical 
experiments; and what more natural than that the 
theories of Plato, as expressed in his ‘ Republic,’ should 
be applied to it ? With lucidity and in a nicely assertive 
spirit, Mr R. H. Crossman’s ‘Plato To-day’ (Allen and 
Unwin) makes the experiment and, to his own confession, 
fails. His effort, anyhow, is stimulating and valuable 
for his restatement of the Socratic principles and the spirit 
that animated them: as thereby he brings out what is 
the world’s best need among the present dishonesties. 
Plato lived amid a system of small, independent, antago- 
nistic states in Greece; whereas our world is vast and 
infinitely complex, over-militarised, and _ relentlessly 
economic, while its governments are expressed in every 
form from the communistic tyranny of Bolshevik Russia 
to the unimaginative, harsh dictatorship of Nazi Germany. 
That circumstance alone is enough to show that the 
conditions of Plato’s day as compared with our times are 
too diverse for any helpful conclusion to be reached. 
What is required is not further organisation or states 
founded on Platonic lines, but the renewal of a serviceable 
human spirit. Socrates rather than Plato must be the 
saviour. ‘ Only when Western civilisation has shaken off 
the shackles of the past and created a new social order 
worthy of the human dignity of the common man will 
democracy and religion be once more realised in human 
society. That is Mr Crossman’s ultimate view. It 
means that this jolly excursion with him, during which 
the Platonic ideals have been applied to basic institutions 
in Great Britain and abroad, has brought us to much as 
we were at the start ; but the jaunt has been worth while. 

Mr Bertram Newman has done good service to 
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‘Jonathan Swift’ (Allen and Unwin) by his sympa- 
thetic literary-portrait of the great Dean, whom earlier 
biographers have sometimes overdrawn as_ bullying 
and awful rather than the pathetic figure that on the 
whole he was. Mr Newman does not shirk the facts of 
ugliness of thought, occasional sadism, egoism, ambition, 
weakness, and harsh force that appeared in him, or the 
details of illness and the terrible madness that brought 
darkness to his end; but he counters them with the 
intellectual power and the sweetness, as well as the earnest 
efforts for human good, that made Swift lovable to the 
worthiest who knew him. Of fresh cardinal facts as to 
the Stella and Vanessa tragedies, as essentially they were, 
he can give us nothing. Those involved mysteries remain ; 
though many unlikely conjectures are disposed of, and 
he is able to suggest from some unquoted lines in ‘ Strephon 
and Chloe’ that the cause of Swift’s not marrying Stella 
was physical. With all the Dean’s faults of selfishness, 
harshness, and contempt for humankind, has a more 
sensitive spirit ever been tortured on the rack of this 
tough world ? He touched greatness and it proved ashes ; 
his favourite hopes were spoiled—mainly through himself ; 
in his power for loving he was frustrated and the cause 
of breaking the heart of one woman and darkening 
almost throughout its course the life of that other whom 
he most cared for. 

A. E. Housman was blessed with a dark vein of irony 
and a discernment in scholarship that was proof against 
illusions. He saw that a spade was a spade, and preferred 
to call it so rather than an agricultural implement. 
Those endowments are evident in the ‘Introductory 
Lecture’ (Cambridge University Press) delivered by 
him before the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science 
in University College, London, during the autumn of 
1892. It was a characteristic utterance, packed with 
hard common sense and as true to his intellectual con- 
science at the end of his career as at that beginning. With 
the professors in those Faculties seated and attentive before 
him, he asked frankly what were the ends of their studies 
and played on the conclusions provided already by 
Spencer, Tyndale, and others of the established, that the 
ultimate purpose of scientific inquiry was utility and of 
the Humanities the good and the beautiful. Those 
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conclusions gave him opportunities for pointing out the 
inadequacy of those aims and of proclaiming the true 
results. 

Dr Ernest Baker’s ‘History of the English Novel’ 
(Witherby) has come to the eighth volume. It seems to 
improve as it goes along. This latest instalment of a 
considerable study begins with the work of the Brontés 
and concludes with that of George Meredith, treating of 
Mrs Gaskell, Trollope, the Kingsleys, George Eliot, and 
others on the way. The period in fiction covered by those 
writers Dr Baker accepts as a part of the Romantic 
Revival; not the spurious romanticism, he explains, 
which even Sir Walter Scott dabbled in; but of Words- 
worth, Keats, and Shelley. The book is careful and has 
its brilliance, especially in the study of the Brontés, done 
with a nice discrimination which accepts Bramwell as 
mainly responsible for the first two chapters of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’; and even more so with Meredith. A fourth of 
the volume is devoted to this poet-novelist, whose reputa- 
tion appears to have faded since his death. Dr Baker 
is his champion and it may be through the reasoned 
tribute here expressed will recover for Meredith some of 
the favour that he enjoyed and deserves. He even speaks 
up for that vexed style which made ‘ One of Our Con- 
querors,’ for instance, so difficult. ‘ Attacks on his 
English come chiefly from those who have never learned 
the language.’ So that is that! and it is partly justified. 

For the Cambridge University Press, with its generous 
output of volumes devoted to the infinite realms of 
scholarship, to issue a work of fiction is a notable literary 
event; yet not so extreme after all, for Mrs Susan 
Hicks Beach’s ‘A Cardinal of the Medici,’ although 
the imagined memoirs of the nameless mother of the 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, gives so actual a picture of 
the glowing, magnificent, paltry, sordid post-Lorenzian 
times in Central Italy that it is truer in spirit, and in 
substance too, than most of the medizval history that has 
been printed. It is a fine book, with reality and romance 
merged about the picturesque, wilful, pathetic figure of 
Ippolito. The method of the story, as told by this unknown 
mother, is ingenious, and the only flaw we are disposed to 
notice is that which possibly was unavoidable, some con- 
fusion through the similarity of certain Christian names. 
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It has all the colour and energy of that age of gilded 
decadence ; and if much of it is like a tapestry it is the 
better for that, as serving as a helpful background to the 
figures that move before it. Among the many historical 
characters who appear, none after Ippolito makes more 
appeal than the young Catherine de’ Medici, whose name 
through her later influence reads sinister in the records of 
France. Here we see her as a lovable child, though 
‘already a woman, taking her colour from the person she 
happened to be with at the moment.’ The narrative 
moves briskly over its wide and crowded field ; glowing 
figures jostle or glide along—popes and cardinals, 
desperadoes, artists, ladies of high degree, courtezans. 
Casual glimpses now and then are revealing, as of 
Michaelangelo among his uncut blocks of marble throw- 
ing a fragment absent-mindedly at three lean cats; 
Ippolito departing while from the roundels of the gallery 
above cardinals and ladies looked down on him and over 
the balustrade above them sprawled Tartar slaves. The 
book is rich with such glimpses. 

A still more ambitious book, with fiction re-clothing 
ancient historical fact, is ‘David of Judah’ (Nisbet), 
by Mr Richard Blaker. David's is one of the greatest of 
heroic stories as told in the limpid, beautiful prose of the 
Authorised Version. Mr Blaker retells it in Americanese ; 
and that fact condemns a well-intentioned book. Saul 
was ‘a racketeer and a gangster,’ surrounded later by 
‘whoreson blacklegs and lily-livers.’ ‘Go, and let me 
never see your pox-bitten, idiot-face again.’ Goliath ‘ and 
his gang had become the bosses of Gath.’ And so on, 
with vigour of action and phrase throughout—though 
how can a massacre be ‘ glib’ ? No, Mr Blaker’s powers, 
well proved in other efforts of fiction, are wasted here. 

The excerpts from the pre-Victorian diary of James 
Skene of Rubislaw, published under the title of ‘ Italian 
Journey’ (International Publishing Co.), provide chatty 
glimpses of scenes caught, chiefly in Rome and Naples at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, by a traveller 
who had an excellent sense of humour as well as a gift 
for writing and drawing. Sometimes his enjoyment of 
things seen grows ribald and we recognise that he was not 
impressed by much that moved the multitude, whether 
of Papal circumstance or the horse race along the Corso. 
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But he had a lively sympathy for the sorrows of others 
and was horrified by the sight and conditions of the 
galley-slaves, as witnessed on the very first day that he 
trod ‘ the Dominions of his most Christian Holiness.’ 

The modesty of Canon Francis Galpin’s prelude to 
his ‘Textbook of European Musical Instruments’ 
(Williams and Norgate) suggests the wisdom of his being 
chosen as its writer and the evidence in the book proves 
it. Itis a far-reaching study in which the origins, history, 
and character of all the principal instruments used in the 
making of music from the earliest times until the recent 
electrophonic developments are told. He also has some 
regard to the eccentricities of his subject, and mentions 
the actual use in a modern orchestra of the tapping of a 
typewriter, but he ignores that later popular freak, the 
hand-saw played with a small felt-covered drumstick ; 
and of course we dare not mention that toy of Victorian 
childhood, the paper-covered comb. We must not drift, 
however, into giving the impression that this is anything 
but the serious and valuable work it is. Concluding on 
the threshold of the latest developments, which must 
extend if not modify the reach of music in the future, 
he begins with its genesis—in ‘ Nature’s own untutored 
symphony’; the din and boom of storms and crashing 
rocks leading to fear, the whispering of the wind through 
branches and the rippling waters from which came the 
sense of rhythm and its joyous daughter, the dance. 

At the beginning of his account of ‘The Ascent of 
Nanda Devi’ (Cambridge University Press) in the 
Himalayas, Mr H. W. Tilman, who accomplished that 
feat with one companion, comparatively elderly but 
irreducibly energetic, sighs half-enviously over the great 
mountaineering efforts that have failed. They appear to 
him to have been more romantic and memorable than 
such a success as he and his British and American 
associates won; a first impression, doubtless, by this 
time cleared away before the pride and memories of the 
ardours and privations of the record event. When they 
had climbed to the flat summit of the mountain, and had 
returned to the settlements of the Bhotian natives of 
Gharwal, ‘the most beautiful country of all High Asia,’ 
the people asked if he had seen the goddess who dwells on 
the summit ; and when he had to confess that he had seen 
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only snow there, they protested that he must at any rate 
have seen her house. Although the goddess was not visible, 
the expedition were aware of her unwillingness to allow 
them to attain to her fastness, as shown by the blizzards, 
avalanches, and dangers of ice, snow, and cloud that 
assailed them. Sickness too, and temporary blindness, 
through which they lost the services of their best guide, 
while there was one death. The story, even although 
not of failure, is striking and modestly told by the leader 
in the ascent. It is further evidence of the inconquerable 
character of human enterprise in the face of the great 
hazards of the earth. 

The gratitude of Londoners, of Britons, of visitors 
from all the world over, to its publishers and to Mr William 
Kent for the ‘Encyclopedia of London’ (Dent), which, 
with the assistance of a small army of contributors, 
he has edited, is actual but beyond expression—as must 
be any tribute to the ‘little village,’ the hub of the 
universe, the great Metropolis that is London. Because 
of the magic of the infinite subject—and it is impossible 
for any one to live in tolerable circumstances in London 
and not to love it—we have wandered, though lingering 
frequently, through these more than seven hundred 
pages and recognise that the book justifies its purpose; 
for here is the history of places, persons, customs, circum- 
stances, and pretty well all else that belongs to the 
wonder and reality of the City and County that are 
London. We must leave it at that. 

Londoners always have had an affectionate regard for 
Highgate, that village, or settlement, or retreat on the 
northern boundary of the county which has been refreshing 
to think about and in leisure hours to visit. Its history has 
been that of the proverbial happy country, and therefore 
little is recorded of striking events having occurred amid 
its green and wooded places. For centuries it has 
preserved its condition of stately peace; but Progress, 
that iron and speeding tyrant, now threatens it, with 
‘improvements’ that do not improve; all of which makes 
more valuable still the seventeenth volume, on ‘The 
Village of Highgate,’ of the Survey of London, inspired 
by the London County Council, which describes with 
revealing plans and photographs the beautiful houses of 
that neighbourhood, and Ken Wood. 





